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FARM NOTES. 





WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. 


The cut on this page shows up the tools 
or implements we use in our stables and in 
the creamery, for finding out just what 
each of the cows are doing every.day in the 
year. 

Tests for butter fat are made at intervals 
of several weeks. We do not rely on single 
tests, but make composite tests. which in- 
clude, at least, four or five consecutive 
milkings. 

Some may think it unnecessary to take 
the trouble to weigh the milk of each cow 
at each milking, but we would not discon- 
tinue the practice for any consideration, so 
long as we are trying to secure the largest 
quantity of milk, of the best quality, from 
a certain number of cows in milk. 

Our cows are not of any particular breed, 
but what some call native stock. Some 
were bought and the remainder were 
raised on the farm. When we commenced 
dairying as a specialty three years ago, our 
cows would not average quite two-thirds 
as much butter as they have during the 
past year. 

Of course we have been, and shall con- 
tinue’to breed up as long as we keep in the 
dairy business. This part of the work 
takes several -years to produce a herd of 
cows ot our own breeding. So far we have 
merely tried to improve by cross-breeding 
on our native cows, and have some promis- 
ing grade Jersey heifers. 

Now we have just bought a young 
Guernsey bull, out of one of the best herds 
of thoroughbred Guernseys in the country. 
We shall use this animal to head our list of 
native cows, and by the purchase of one or 
two pure blood Guernsey heifers we hope to 
ultimately secure an excellent herd 
of thoroughbreds. 

It has been only by keeping a record that 
we ‘can tell just how profitable a certain 
cow is, or whether she pays for keeping 
another year. We have just sold two more 
cows that have been expensive boarders. 
We could not have found out what ones to 
weed out, unless we had persistently “‘kept 
track” of their actual work in milk and 
butter fat production. 


KEEPING A SIMPLE ACCOUNT. 

For many years the writer has kept a 
“day book” and “‘ledger.”” When a boy he 
studied Mayvhew’s system of book-keeping, 
and used thereafter in his own business, no 
matter how trivial,the second form of single 
entry. 

Every farmer should keep an account of 
some sort, and persistently keep it up 
every day. It is utterly impossible to re- 

‘member all thedetails in the various trans- 
actions that occur in our daily business. 

lf no other account is kept, we should 
recommend the following plan. It makes 
up aday book, journal and memorandum 
book combined. If the farmer keeps this 
one little book constantly in his pocket, 
and jots down every item when money is 
received or paid out; when he goes into 
debt for anything or trusts anybody for 
something, he will find it valuable practice 
after a thorough trial. 

We carry a small blank book, ruled as 
follows on each page: 


| 
These lines are ruled in red ink: Run- 

ning across the page are blue lines on 

which to write the various items. The 


two columns at the right are money 
columns. The one column at the left is in- 











tended for dates. We pay little —" 
however, to this column. 








Feb, 10.)/Cash a 
To 6 doz. eggs @ 20 cents.. «|| $1/20 
«** 41 Ibs. a 20 ce ieee code 8/20 
By horses oa Cioheciapeeesenedede 1/20 
* rep. sleigh shoe.. Saat cenalen 15 
‘* 5gals. kerosene oil. hatccetaes 45 
‘** groceries., ee eee 2|06 
Feb. 11.|Cash Cr. 
By church —* Dig amass coueied 25 
*S.S. 10 














From the above items you -_ observe 
that ‘‘To”’ belongs to the ‘‘Dr’’ (Debtor) side, 
and ‘“‘By”’ to the “‘Cr’’ (Creditor) side of the 
account. 

On Feb. 10, $9.40 was received and $3.86 
paid out. The items are enumerated, ex- 
cept the groceries, which are kept on a 
separate account. Sunday, Feb. 11, shows 
the cash paid out at church in the regular 
collection. 

The first thing is to enter the date at the 
top of the page, if the page has no entry al- 


ready. If you have paid out any money 
your next entry should be “Cash Cr.”’ If 
you have received any money make the first 
entry “Cash Dr.”’ 

Now you can enter any items you wish,in 
regular and consecutive order, so far as cash 
payments are concerned. But suppose you 
sell John Jones 20 bushels of corn at 26 cents 
per bushel, and he pays you but $1.50 down, 
and asks you to wait a few days for the re- 
mainder due. Make the following entry in 
your day book: 











Feb. 12.|John Jones. Dr. | 
To 20 Bu. —- 26 cents.. 9 
{By Ba os asa sid watcaina vars Vaderrgaes 1|50 
| (Amt. Due)..eceeeccsceee || 8/20 
Cash. wan 1/50 
|To J. Jones on ace’t. .......... 





In letting Jones have the corn he be- 
comes your debtor, so you enter his name 
as such, and as shown above. As he pays 
you $1.50 down you credit him ‘“‘By Cash, 
$1.50.” The next entry, in brackets, shows 
that he still owes you $3.70. 


At the same time you have received some 
cash, and should make the entry ‘‘Cash 
Dr., to J. Jones on account $1.50.” The 
(”?) mark above, and in the center, means 
same date as above. 

Suppose you trade off one cow toward 
the payment of eight pigs. The cow is 
valued at $30 and the pigs at $5.25 each. 
The owner of the pigs is A. B. Smith. 
You also pay $5 cash and Smith trusts you 
for a few days to pay the balance. 

The whole transaction may be entered in 

















Feb. wala. B. Smith. Cr. 
By 8 pigs @ = Raaaweess deeSaas $42 
r. | 
\To 1 one denite ceed eaedethale ieee | 30 
WCRI ok Sake asae hue edarnele en sal 5 
‘ 








be. 
By A . B. Smith on ace’t....... < | 5 
This is the simplest form of keeping ac- 
count of all details that we can find. It is 
very easily understood, and no transaction 
can come up that may not be quickly and 
accurately entered in the little “day book.” 
As shown above, it would be better to use a 
book having double money columns. But 
books small enough to conveniently carry 
in one’s pocket are seldom found ruled that 
way. 
We never pay out or receive one cent that 
is not entered in our day book. It has 


become a habit, that we never are troubled 
to pull out the little book, at any time or 
place, and make the required entry. 


All business men make an entry of every 








item or detail in their daily business trans- 
actions, even when the item concerns but 
a single cent. Why should not we farmers 
do the same thing? It would be far better 
for us all if we were required by law to 
keep aday book and memorandum com- 
bined, if nothing more. J. H. BROWN. 
Feb. 11, 1897. . 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


OBLONG VS. SQUARE FIELDS. 





In the FARMER of Jan. 30th, Daniel 





Taylor makes some strictures upon my 
article pleading for long fields and furrows. 
My friend should remember that circum- 
stances alter cases. In the new country of 
northern Michigan, where pasturage forms 
quite an item in the rotation, it is doubt- 
less necessary to maintain fences, and these 
being costly both in making and in the 
land they occupy, as well as in keeping up, 
a form of field which will give the least is 
undoubtedly the most economical. This is 
found in the square form. He and I agree, 
therefore, so far, but when he insists upon 
plowing these square fields in narrow lands, 
so as to turn the team upon the unplowed 
portion at the ends, I must part company 
with him. As there isso much to say in 
connection with the subjects my friend 
brings up,I cannot stop to give diagrams or 
figures, but will ask him to carefully dia- 
gram a ten-acre field, 40 rods square, with 
furrows twelve to a rod, and then to dia- 
gram the same field in lands three rods 
wide, leaving half a rod wide all around for 
finishing with the headlands. If he is care- 





your day book as follows: 


plowing in lands, has to turn as much asin 
plowing it around, besides making his team 
walk more than 800 rods with the empty 
plow at the ends, or enough to plow five 
furrows around the field. When he has 
plowed his lands he will have six or more 
furrows to plow around the whole tield, be- 
sides having thirteen ridge furrows with a 
space not plowed at all, and twelve yawn- 
ing dead furrows, each 39 rods long. Per- 
haps Mr. Taylor enjoys bumping across 
these ridges and furrows with his binder and 
mower, but the farmers in my section be- 
gan to get sick of it 25 years ago, and most 
of them plow around, turning the furrows 
in at one plowing and out at another, thus 
maintaining nearly even fields with the 
least possible amount of dead furrows and 
ridges. 

As to the necessity of harrowing and cul- 
tivating both ways, that is something 
which does not bother the more advanced 
farmers whom I know. They cannot see 
the advantage of raking across furrows, 
disturbing well laid sod, and destroy- 
ing the firm seed bed which the best ex- 
perience has taught give the greatest 
results. Of course I am not referring 
to new land with stumps and stones, 
but land which is entirely clear of all 
obstructions. I spent several pleasant 
days in Tuscola county about ten years 
ago and found some farmers whose 
lands would not permit the use of 
mowers, but that is no reason why 
everybody should go back to scythe 
mowing or why methods adapted to 
farming with improved machinery 
should not be discussed and advised. 
Ground can be thoroughly and nicely 
fitted with the disc harrows by going 
the same way of the furrows and with- 
out bringing up great pieces of sod to 
lie like pieces of sheepskin al! summer 
on top of the surface. The improved 
cultivators, the potato planters and 
diggers, are all caleulated for drill cul- 
ture and the very best farmers I know 





“WHERE ARE WE AT?" HOW COWS ARE “WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE AND FOUND WANTING.” in one of the most advanced farming 


communities in the country, do not check- 
row or cross plow anything. 

Farther than this they have come to the 
conclusion that the running of stock upon 
plow fields does not pay, and on a good 
many farms a separate permanent pasture 
field is kept and the plow fields are un- 
fenced, permitting plowing the whole 
length of the farm where not too hilly or 
broken by water courses. One thing I 
complained of was that on some farms 
where the fields are unfenced, advan- 
tage was not taken of the fact to plow long 
furrows and thus economize cost of prepa- 
ration and cultivation. Itisa fact which 
my friend must have observed that there 
are often a few days in spring when work 
can be done and then comes a spell of 
weather which perhaps delays oat sowing 
or corn planting a week. 

Many pushing farmers realize this dan- 
ger, hence keep more teams and more help 
than they can profitably employ during 
most of the year, just to be able to rush 
things at the right time. The manufac- 
turer who finds himseif in this position 
either works over time on that part of the 
work liable to slowness, or else puts im- 
proved methods in operation which will 
equalize matters. The farmer, for obvious 
reasons, cannot work over time to any 
great or profitable degree, so he is tied 
down to the one way of accomplishing the 
most possible in a given time. If he can so 
plow a ten-acre field as to save the time 
taken to plow five times around the whole 
field and at the same time avoid the waste 
land of twelve long dead furrows, besides 





ful and conscientious he will find that he, in 


all the lost motion and wear and tear of 
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ome Fete emery 
[See wr ay 
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mening and reaping across such obstruc- 
tions, then it is perfectly legitimate for him 
to do it. and also legitimate for one who is 
eg ogee the improved way to urge others 
the same course. I have known farmers 
to dilly-dally along with plowing a big field 
for oats so as to be caughtin a storm and 
be delayed three weeks in tiny and such 
delay cost not less than twenty bushels per 
acre, owing to climatic reasons at heading- 
out time. The long field not only permits 
more expeditious plowing and fitting, but 
necessarily confining operations to the drill 
system of planting hoed crops, makes it 
ssible to follow the planting close after 
he plow, and.a good many do part of the 
fitting after the planting. The idea that 
corn or potatoes must be check-rowed and 
cultivated both ways was fashionable 
when I was a boy, but very few practice it 
now in potato culture, and the few who 
check-row corn in northern Ohio grow 
fewer year by year. Commencing with the 
nursery business and gy fruit growing 
and vegetable gardening, I have been prac- 
ticing drill culture for 30 years and know it 
to be as cheap and practicable as the check- 
row style. 

My own operations are, however, from 
the smallness of my farm, confined to small 
areas, soI will take a case upon a _neigh- 
bor’s farm which I think will illustrate 
several points which I have discussed. 

A party owning two good teams took an 
oblong field of ten acres to plant to corn 
upon shares. It got to be full time to plant, 
in fact most all the neighbors had finished, 
when one Monday noon he went at the 
ae with two teams. The soil was 

ight and just right, so they were nearly 
able to turn over four acresa day. When 
they had plowed a day and ahalf, one team 
was taken off the plow and set to drawing 
a disc harrow, lapping half way. When 
they caught up they were hitched to a 
float and the ground smoothed down clean 
and smooth. By this time the plowing was 
nearly done and,sthere being a widexstrip 
fitted clear agound the field, it was possible 
to start the two-horse planter with one 
team, the other team finishing the fitting. 
The planter’ was a heavy iron machine 
which putin the corn about three inches 
deep, leaving a firm, broad track plainly in 
sight. One team got through sometime 
Saturday forenoon, but the planting was 
not finished until after dinner. Before the 
planter left the field a drizzling rain set in 
which lasted about eighteen hours. It did 
not wash, but left the soil hard and crust- 
ed. Four days later it was dry enough to 
work and two two-horse cultivators were 
ut to work cultivating between the plain- 
marked rows and throwing a little loose 
irt over the tracks. Three days later, 
just as the corn was cracking the ground, 
a smoothing harrow was used, and twice 
later about four days apart. There was 
scarcely a weed on the whole piece and the 
fact that it could be partly planted before 
the whole was fitted, and the farther fact 
that the final fitting was done after plant- 
ing instead of before, made the whole field 
a full week earlier than it otherwise would 
have been, and this one week sayed result- 
ed in saving the crop from a heavy frost in 
September. In order not to leave any 
doubts, perhaps I should add that the corn 
was cultivated when large enough, the 
smooth-harrowing being to keep the young 
weeds in check before the corn was big 
enough to work. L. B. PIERCE. 
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For the Michigan Farmer, 
APPRECIATES THE MICHIGAN 
FARMER. 


We are still drawing all the manure we 
can and shall keep atit as long as we can 
get it,as we think it pays todoit. Wespread 
our manure as fast as we draw it, and we 
think we receive better results from so doing 
than we would if we piled it up and then 
spread it afterwards. 

Last spring we plowed under three or four 
acres of greenrye. We had heard of it and 
had read the experience of others in the 
FARMER, So we tried it. It was just headed 
out and was heavy and tall, but we cannot 
gs meee 9 it did us much good or not. 

e sowed the Es to fodder corn and got 

a fair crop.. Perhaps we. will get good re- 

sults from the rye in the future. What do 

ou think about it, Mr. Editor? Thisisour 
rst experience in plowing under rye. 

We have a piece of old meadow that has 
been seeded down for along time, in fact 
we do not know how long, for it was here 
when wecame. Well, it was run out, al- 
most, and last year we did not cut it at all, 
but as we had no other meadow we thought 
we would try what top dressing with ma- 
nure would do. 

So we drew manure from the city and put 
it upon this piece of old heavy sod. This 
was last winter and when spring came the 

rass started up fresh and new, and we eut 

our loads of good a from the two acres 
of this old meadow. We felt so good about 
this we have decided to let it grow another 
ear and then plowitup. Did wedoright- 
y Mr. Editor, or had we ought to have 
plowed it up this year? 

Our stock is small. Wekeep Jersey cows, 
two of them. Poland-China swine and 
fancy poultry-of all kinds are at our com- 
mand. 

In fact, we are getting along as well as one 
could expect; we have learned more about 
farming and stock raising from the Micut- 
GAN] FARMER than all the othersources we 
have had. In fact, we consult the FARMER 
~A almost everything about the house and 

arm. 

We are also very much interested in the 
Household department. This is one of the 
first pages we look at when we receive the 
paper. In fact, we could or would not get 
along without the MIcHIGAN FARMER. 


CaLHoun Co. Cc. L. HOGUE. 


{In a dry season such a heavy growth of 
rye should be turned under before there is 
much development of woody fibre. It inter- 
feres with the subsequent work of com- 
pacting the furrows in making a seed bed. 
The dry straw cuts off the moisture from 


below. 

There is no better place to spread manure 
than by top dressing on grass land. The 
growing grass roots immediately absorb 
and utilize all the liquid fertility that 
leaches down with the first rains. Your 

lan was all right. We have seen grass 
and in New York State that was kept up 
to the point of yielding heavy crops of hay 
by simply giving the surface a moderate 
ae dressing of manure every two years. 

ur friend Hogue has been farming it but 
two or three years. He has been a black- 
smith in a large city, and many would sup- 
pose he had very crude ideas about farming. 
But he is “getting there” all right, as we 
ean testify from a personal visit to his 
farm. He and our friend A. J. Lapham 
(one of our correspondents) are neighbors 
and make a good working team. Both are 
champions of the FARMER.—ED. | 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


SOME GOOD TESTIMONY. 





In reading the last issue of the FARMER 
I came across the article written by J. B. 
Stevens. 

One partin particular struck me rather 
unfavorably, although I think the arti- 
cle, as a whole, was a little out of balance 
with the teachings of modern agriculture. 

He talked as if a man to advocate raising 
sweet corn for feed must he conceited and 
ignorant. Now, although 1 may be con- 
ceited and ignorant, I would like to give 
my experience in that line. 

Last spring I planted three acres of sweet 
corn. Fall feed came on so thatit was only 
about one-half fed when time for cutting 
came. 

It was put up in good-sized shocks, where 
it stood until about a month ago, when we 
commenced to draw up and feed a shock at 
a time each night to stock. The cows 
never did as well before. 

And when you come to figure the cost of 
husking and grinding the other corn, I 
think from an acre of sweet corn you can 
raise more of what is a nearly balanced 
feed for cows, at least, than almost any- 
thing else you can sow. 

We all know that some other feed has 
got to be fed in connection with field corn 
to make anything like a good feed for 
cows. And all this other feedis high, com- 
pared with corn, 

Ionta Co, J.S.8, 

{We also think our friend Stevens “a 
little out of balance,’ but he is doing very 
well for one who has read. the FARMER but 
a short time. 

Too many readers of the FARMER know 
the full value of sweet corn, from their own 
ractical experience, and we now have on 
Land a score or more of letters, like the 
above, testifying to the merits of sweet 
corn for milch cows.—EbD.] 





For the Michigan farmer. 
A HEN BOOM VS A BUSINESS HEN 
IN A HENHOUSE. 





Now, Brother Stevens, you are off the 
track entirely. Associate Editor Brown is 
all right with his ‘Shen boom.”’ 

You say “The farmers of Michigan are 
not interested in having the hen boomed.” 
I should think they would be interested in 
anything that would pay a fair percentage 
of profit. 

You say “The average farmer has not 
the time to ‘fuss’ with hens.”” Why, you 
dear, benighted disciple of agriculture, 
who ever expected they had either time or 
inclination? Not one man in ten even 
knows enough to pull a setting hen off the 
nest, let alone any closer knowledge of the 
business. 

They will spend a half a day trying to 
club one lone hen into or out of something, 
while a woman will give a “‘shoo” or two 
and a flop of her petticoats, and that same 
hen will go ps where she is wanted. 

Now you will say ‘“‘There is another old 
hen-hussy,” but you are mistaken. I am 
one of the sweetest little women you 
ever saw, only I am a firm believer in the 
future of the hen. 

Seriously, now, laying aside all railery 
there is nothing that, for the time an 
labor expended, Mbeki J as well as poultry. 
If you would spend one-quarter as much 
time cleaning the quarters and caring for 
the comfort of your chickens, you could 
make double the profit from them that you 
can from anything else you have the same 
amount of capital invested in. 

You are willing to keep cows, and yet 
there is as much work on the milk after it 
is gathered as there is before, in order to 
make it salable, while the hen puts her 
product up in packages ready for market, 
and she neither kicks nor hooks. 

When I hear a man preach, “Let them 
largely take care of themseives,” I can 
Cage him right down to a nit’s eyebrow. 

e cleans his hencoop about once a year, or 
(oftener) once in two years. He throws his 
hens some shelled corn and a few oats once 
a day through the winter. They get 
watered only when it thaws and the eaves 
run some. For fear they will get more 
than is good for them, he dogs them out of 
the pig yaré and swears all the time he is 
feeding them. He draws a long face while 
he roosts on the counter of the corner gro- 
cery and says, “‘Naw, hens don’t pay.” 





But he is the same man that is anxious to 


take the surplus to market, and after al- 
lowing his wife to buy a calico dress (hint- 
ing that nine yards would do, if she would 
not make the sleeves so big), he cheerfully 
borrows (?) the balance of the twenty-five 
or thirty dollars, to ‘‘help pay taxes. 

He is the same one that takes a couple 
dozen of eggsto the store and invests in 
“Battle Ax” plug or ‘‘Peerless” smoking, 
and borrows his neighbor’s newspaper to 
read. He is first cousin to the one who 
pats himself on the back and exhibits 
himself as a ‘model man” as he calmly 
asserts, “‘my wife has all the butter and egg 
money, I don’t have anything to do with 
that,” when he knows and we know that 
every cent of that money is spent for the 
actual necessities of the family, and every 
nickel faithfully accounted for. Think of 
it! the blessed privilege of selecting a few 
necessities out of the income her own hands 
have wrought. 

Spend a little more time in intelligent care 
and feeding of your hens and you will have 
to spend less bewailing the fact that “they 
don’t pay.” Then turn the rest over to the 
women folks. You will have plenty of 
chickens to sell, and eggs enough to make a 
good showing and you will be able to enjoy 
the good things the income will bring. 

ALLEGAN Co, PRUDENCE PRIM. 

[We appreciate the generosity of our 
friend Prudence in coming to our rescue and 
saving us from an ‘‘ignoble end” in connec- 
tion with a “hen boom.” But really we 
have not tried to boom the hen. There are 
two many hens, of the worthless type. We 
believe in weeding out and breeding up bet- 
ter business hens. We advocate, not a “hen 
boom,” but a better hen ‘“Shome.”’ 


What we have written concerning the 
poultry business, has been from our own 
standpoint. We have not recommended to 
our friend Stevens (or any other brother 
farmer), that he should follow our line of 
procedure. We must, each one of us, work 
out our own Salvation. 

Friend Stevens has read the FARMER but 
a short time. He will find our corre- 
1 aoyposcnsce the most practical farmers in 
the country. In writing for the FARMER 
they relate their own personal experience 
in the various details of farming. No 
agricultural paper in the country contains 
more practical matter in all its depart- 
ments. Our friend will find sweet corn, 
the business hen, in a sensible hen home, 
and the business cow—in fact we all advo- 
cate well bred animals, well fed, for some 
definite purpose—in every issue of the 
FARMER, 

Prudence Prim has “hit the nail on the 
head,”’ in showing up the farmer who never 
reads the agricultural papers, but con- 
ducts a home-made, aboriginal sort of an 
*anti-hen boom’ in his wife’s (woman’s) 
name. We are glad to know our friend 
Stevens, and all FARMER readers, in fact, 
do not come in the above category.—ED. | 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE MICHIGAN FARMER DOES NOT 
COME OFTEN ENOUGH—TROUBLE 
WITHA POULTRY. 


It is a great comfort for me to receive the 
MICHIGAN FARMER once a week, but it 
would be greater if 1 could receive it twice 
a week, and note the experience of brother 
farmers in all the branches of agriculture. 

I wish to ask some questions through 

our paper pertaining to my poultry. There 
s a disease among my fowls that is some- 
what peculiar. hey are taken blind in 
one eye, (but seem to recover if but one eye 
is affected) ,then in a short time in theother. 
If both eyes are affected they die from 
starvation. 

I have a flock of 75, and I think I shall 
lose them all. They have a warm house. I 
feed them on litter so they have to work for 
their living. ‘They have been affected this 
way all the fall and winter. 

I would also like to ask if alsike clover is 
not as beneficial to the soil as June clover? 
If not, why not? 

Last year I hada field of nine acres in 
barley and beans. In the fall I put itin 





wheat. Plowed three acres of the barley 
ground, and dragged three acres 
of it without plowing, and fitted 


three acres of this bean ground. The result 
showed no difference in the wheat or seed- 
ing that I could see. 

Last fall I plowed under a heavy growth 
of millet for green manure. I will give you 
the results from this in due time, if you 
wish. VINT COVERT. 

Inenam Co. 


(The attention of our poultry breeders is 
called to the second and third paragraphs. 

Alsike alone we never found to do well, 
but have mixed it with either or both red 
and mammoth clover. In sowing, we use 
one peck of alsike to three pecks of red 
clover.—ED.] 





<em 


AN ERROR CORRECTED. 


Most professors who contribute to the 
papers employ a type writer, but the 
botanical department is too poor, hence, on 
account of my poor penmanship a shiver 


sometimes passes through me on seeing 
some place where the —— type-setter 
and proof-reader have been unable to de- 
cipher my meaning. Corrections are sel- 
dom read by the people who read the 
original article. In your last issue, on 
page one, “The second point presented 
1as been to advise sowing four to ten acres 
or more of the best kinds to occupy the 
ground, all thriving together,” should read 
“sowing four to ten species or more’’ of 
grasses and clovers. 








AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. W. J. BEAL. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
MORE ABOUT LIGHTNING RODS. 


I have read with much interest the articles 
of Dr. Kedzie on lightning and also what 
Mr, Ramsdel! publishes in the FARMER of 
last week. I think that Mr. J. B. Stevens 
is right when he requests more talk en that 
subject. 

I have before my ore the report of the 
losses sustained by the Monitor Insurance 
Company, of Oakland County, for the year 
ending October 31 last, from which it ap- 
pears that, out of a total of 115 cases of 
sinister, 67 are the result of lightning. I 
propose to-describe here the kind of light- 
ning rod that I intend to place on the build- 
ings of my farm in Oakland County early 
next spring, provided I can sell enough of 
my 10-cent potatoes to — the expense, 
I intend to use for a lightning rod a 
steel wire cable: about half an inch in 
diameter. I prefer to use a_ cable, 
for several reasons: first, because I can 
fix a cable to the building in a single 
piece, from top to lower end, as I can bend 
the cable to conform to the angles of the 
roof and other parts, without having tocut 
it and make connections; secondly, because 
the various threads or wires, of which the 
cable is made vp, present a comparatively 
large surface to conduct the electric dis- 
charge. Mr. Ramsdell’s arrangement also 
provides for a very large surface, inside and 
out of his iron pipe, augmented still by the 
rod inside; but I think that the cable pre- 
sents as much surface and can be attached 
more economically. 

Scientists agree that iron is about as good 
a@ conductor as copper; but if it was not for 
the sake of economy, I would use copper, 
because it does not corrode likeiron. I will, 
however, use a galvanized steel cable. I 
woula respectfully ask Dr. Kedzie—if this 
article reaches his attention—if, in his 
opinion, a lightning rod, established as Ide- 

scribe herein, will afford the protection that 
I wish to secure? I will, of course, provide 
my rods with suitable points, and make as 
good a conduit at the lower end of the rods 
as generally provided. Therod itselfis to be 
attached to the byilding by means of strong 


staples, without any insulators. 
OAKLAND Co. E. FERRAND. 


—e' 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
SPREADING GREEN MANURE. 


I have been interested in your articles on 
spreading manure as made. I have done 


this tor more than 30 years, and have 
never seen occasion to regret it but once, 
and that was when in early spring the pass- 
ing locomotive set it on fire and it was all 
burned. If you havea spot in your wheat 
field or meadow where the plants are smal] 
and sickly, or the grass is poor, spread it 
over with manure fresh from the stables, 
no matter how course it may be, and you 
will besurprised at the results. Do this on 
your barren hilltops‘or “camel humps,” on 
sandy knolls, or anywhere on ecw spots, 
and it will be of great benefit, I know some 
are afraid to spread coarse manure on 
meadows, thinking that it will make 
trouble by being raked up with the hay in 
summer. I have spread manure full of un- 
cut cornstalks and had very little trouble 
from them. L. B. RICE. 
St. Carr Co., Mich. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
A CORN TIE. 


The best thing that I ever tried, to suit 
me, to tie cornstalks with, is broomeorn 
stalks after the brush is cut off for brooms. 
About the 15th or 20th of May plant, on 
good, rich ground, three or four rows about 
four rods long, seven to twelve seeds in a 
hill, three or three and a half feet apart in 
the row, and if you do not wish to use the 
tops for brooms, drill it in rows. Thin it 
some, give good cultivation, and such a 
patch will make all the ties needed for 
a large field of corn. If one wants afew 
brooms,break it over at the proper time, let 
it hang a few days, cut off the tops, bind in 
small bundles by giving two half-hitches 
with binding twine, and hang where the 
hens can pick the seeds off; take the butts 
for binders. Only a very few will break. 

The corn for the hens is just as_ profit- 
able as any other corn, and as you can get 
the brooms made for eight or ten cents 
each, and the maker furnishes handles and 
wire, the farmer’s wife need not go without 
plenty of good brooms. mM. A. DUNNING. 

CLINTON Co., Mich. 


—_—_ 


Tuts issue of the FARMER contains an 
advertisement of P. P. Mast & Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio. The cut in the ad. represents 


their Buckeye Adjustable Arch Cultivator 
No. 42. While the machine possesses all 
the merits of the well known Buckeye 
Cultivator, its especial merit is found in the 
Adjustable Arch. Every farmer knows 
somewhat of the difficulties encountered 
when it comes to cultivating narrow rows 
with a wheel cultivator. The arch of this 
machine is so made that it can be easily 
and guickly adjusted to any desired width. 
This is a great boon to potato growers, 
market gardeners, etc., and makes this an 
ideal general purpose cultivator. Write 
those people for a catalogue and tell them 
that you saw their ad. in the FARMER. 


Don't Take Chances. 


You can’t afford to take any chances in buying 
unknown and untried labor saving machinery, es- 
pecially when selecting Potato Planters. The ‘‘As- 
ntact embodies the results of 18 years of intel- 

igent effort, and is a perfect machine—time-tried 
and up-to-date. It plants wherever possible for the 
plow to work, A boy can operate it, planting five 
to eight acresaday. Ask the Aspinwall Mfg. Co., 











Jackson, Mich. for the catalogue. 
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ive Stock. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
A CHEAP HOG HOUSE. 








There has been considerable said of late 
in the FARMER about a plan of a practical 
poultry house. Now I wish a change. 
Let’s hear of the best plan for a swine house, 
for the average farm. There is.ten times 
as much money and energy wrapped up in 
swine as in poultry, and why not discuss 
the merits and demerits of a good hog 
house? I contemplate building one next 
season, and of course I want the best I can 
get for the least possible outlay, for every 
one knows that it is not wise to build a 
very elaborate swine house. My plan is 
thus: 


Thirty by -—_ feet in a bank descending 
to the south; build a stone wall on north 
side, and perhaps part or all of east end; 
but will build;mud wall and timber on 
south side and west end. I thought per- 
nom I would-pave-it all with cobble stone, 
and then cover with a good heavy coat of 
Portland cement three or four inches thick. 
This would make a good floor. Lintend di- 
.Viding it up this way: a five-foot alley run- 
ning whole length from east to west, with 
1244 feet on either side for pens, to be di- 
vided up into four;pens on a side, 10 foot 
each, with trough whole length to feed 
from alley. One pen in theeast end 10x1214 
to be for a feed or boiling room, with 
water iin either by pump or from the 
windmill. ave the pump so arranged as 
to pump water fresh into the troughs in 
summer time without carrying it in pails 
This can be done by;.a: short piece of hose 
or &@ spout. . 
My idea ofscovering the building would 
be to do it with as little expense as possible, 
and here it is: JI should favor a roof com- 
posed of dressed{lumber,-coaljtar and coarse 
gravel. It would not-need:very:much pitch 
— say two feet higher in the center than at 
the eaves, with a:-;self-supporting roof, 
Which I believe would be cheap, durable 
and practical. : 
Now, what say you? This hog house is 
in the embryo state yet with me, but I con- 
template making it a reality in the near 
future, and solicit aid in the way-of'sugges- 
tions through the columns of the FARMER. 
I believe in this way we may be able to help 
ourselves and also help one another.4: ~ 
The swine industry isone that has helped 
more farmers out of debt than any other in 
the past twenty-five years,and this with very 
poor accommodations for the swine. Why 
not put our stock, especially breeding sows, 
in more comfortable quarters Lae 
winter and spring months? and {the little 
infant pig wants and appreciates as good 
uarters as anyone does, and will; pay.well 
or his keep. T. GA. 
Our correspondent can go ahead on_his 
hog house, and get all the ideas possible to 
help him out; but he must allow:,the poul- 
try raisers to do the same thing.O Both are 
important to the farmer, and we shall be 
glad to have our readers send criticisms of 


the hog house described above, either: fa- 
vorable or unfavorable, for the:.benefit of 
our correspondent. We would make one 
suggestion to our correspondent—provide 
ample light for your house, and arrange 
the pens so they can be cleaned with as 
little labor as possible. If the drainage is 
not good, such a house will be damp, and 
there is nothing worse for pigs, especially 
young ones, than damp or filthy quarters. 
Good dry clean quarters, well ventilated, 
and not too close and warm is what pigs re- 
quire for health and growth. 

For the Michigan Farmer. 

CRATING PIGS, AND SERVICE FEES. 








In your issue of the 27th ult., Isaw R. M. 
Michael’s method of crating pigs ‘‘without 
pulling their legs off.’’ Believing his isa very 
good way, I will givemy method. Mycrate 
would probably not differ from his, it being 
the ordinary crate in proportion to size of 
pig, with end opening. I take asmall basin 
with feed in my hand, approach the pig, 


and let iteat from the basin. Under or- 
dinary circumstances the pig will follow you 
when you approach open end of crate. 
Let piggy feed again at the door, then pass 
in the basin;it will usually follow; when in, 
shut door and remove the basin through 
slats, and the pig is ready to handle with- 
out a struggle. Of course this might not do 
when one was handling wild pigs; but I 
don’t keep the wild kind, but am always on 

ood terms with them or other animals I 


eep. 

When killing time comes I never excite 
my pigs, but the one I want to butcher I 
quietly coax from the herd, or open the 
pen and get it conveniently near my dress- 
ing place, give it a mouthful of feed, step to 
its side, and with a stick or the hand rub or 
scratch it on one side near the belly, when 
it will liedown. Continue the rubbing or 
scratching process, and as it lies down it 
will roll well on its back as if for you to rub 
its belly; take it by the front leg and gently 
assist it to turn on its back; when there my 
assistant approaches and cuts the throat, 
and piggy dies without that awful squealing 
and struggle so usual on hog-killing days. 
My assistant says this is misplaced con- 
fidence, the pig says not, but makes excel- 
lent pork just the same. 

When farming I used to keep a good stock 
bull. I have bred the Shorthorns, also the 


Holstein-Friesians, both with good success, 
and for my service fees I made different 
rates than I ever saw in print. They work- 
ed well in my vicinity, and seemed satis- 
factory to patrons, and would only suggest 
one change in them, after using them 
several seasons. The rates for my Holstein 
bull were: Thoroughbred Holstein cow, $5; 
half-blood Holstein,$4; grades,$2; thorough- 
bred Jersey, or other breeds, $3; all grade 
cows, $2—pavable at time of service. 

No provision was made for bull calves, 
consequently when yearlings I had plenty 
of competition at 50-cent fees. Now the 
change I would suggest would be in grade 
cows when bull calves were dropped, when 
evidence was furnished that the breeding 
qualities of the bull calf were destroyed, to 
breed the cow again at half price. I think 
this would do away with the desire to keep 
the calf for breeding pues. as often the 
expression is made “I would rather had a 
heifer calf, but as I have to pay the same 
for the bull calf I must manage to get my 
money back.’”’ Hence, the incentive to use 
it as a breeder for others. I also used the 
graduating fee system with my pigs. Why 
would it not work as well with horses, 
sheep, etc? J; H.. &. 

PETOSKEY, Mich. 





THE GALLOWAY. 





Through an error in making up the live 
stock department last week, the cut of the 
Galloway bull referred to inthe article on 





and there ts little doubt that if the same 
attention and pains were taken to improve 
any particular breed that has been with a 
certain variety of the Lincolnshire, the 
same results would be obtained. 4 
The variety here meant is that first 
selected by Mr. Robt. Bakewell, of Dishley, 
in Leicestershire, who, with singular dis- 
cernment and great attention, has raised a 
breed of sheep unknown in’ any former 
period, and which surpass all other breeds 
in their propensity to get fat, and perhaps 
in paying the most money for the quantity 
of food consumed. From the residence of 
the first selector this variety is now gener- 
ally known by the name of the Dishley 
breed or Leicester. They are peculiarly 
distinguished from other long-wool breeds 
by their fine lively eyes, clean heads, 
straight, broad, flat backs, round (barrel 
like) bodies, very fine small bones, thin 
pelts, and inclination to make fat at an 
early age. This last property is most prob- 
ably owing to before-specified qualities, and 
which, from long experience and observa- 
tion, there is reason to believe, extends 
through every species of living animals. 
The Dishley breed is not only peculiar for 
its mutton being fat, but also for the fine- 
ness of the graiv and superior flavor above 
other large, long-wooled sheep, so that it 
fetches nearly as good a pricein many mar- 
kets here as the mutton of the small Scotch 
and other short-wooled breeds. The weight 
of the carcass in general is—ewes, three or 
four years old, from 18 lb. to 26 |b. per quar- 
ter, wethers, two-year-old 20 lb. to 30 Ib. 
per quarter. The wool is upon an average 




















that breed, was omitted. It is given above, 
so those interested can see what a prize- 
winning animal of the breed in its native 


home looks like. 
THE BREEDING OF BAKEWELL’S 
LEICESTERS. 








From our Special English Correspondent. 

About 150 years ago there was a great 
revolution in the science of sheep breeding; 
or perhaps we had better say that at that 
time breeding of sheep became a science. 
Then there were two breeds of sheep 
actually made into distinct and different 
varieties of animals. Before that time we 
have no special record of anything in the 
art of sheep breeding beyond the simple 
routine of the usual breeding. But while 
we have heard a great deal about Mr. Bake- 


well’s flock, the question is, “‘What was the 
original breed of sheep? Some _ people 
fancy they were Leicesters, because he 
lived in that county, but others again 
infer they were Lincolns, but having re- 
cently stumbled across an article written 
so far back as 1794, and that article treat- 
ing upon the famous Dishley herd, by one 
of the first live stock men of that day, I 
here give it. 

In the first pines it leads off with a mi- 
nute descriptionjof a Dishley ram. His head 
should be fine and small, his nostrils wide 
and expanded; his eyes prominent, and 
rather bold or daring; ears thin, his collar 
full from the breast and shoulders, but 
tapering gradually all the way to where 
the head and neck ra which should be 
very fine and graceful, being perfectly free 
from any coarse leather hanging down; the 
shoulders broad and full, which must at 
the same time join easily to the collar for- 
ward and chine backward, so as to leave 
not the least hollow in either place; the 
mutton upon his arm, or fore-thigh, must 
come quite to the knee; his legs upright, 
with a clean fine bone, being equally clear 
from superfluous skin and coarse hairy 
wool from the knee hough downwards; the 
breast broad and well forward, which -will 
keep his fore legs at a proper wideness; his 
girth, or chest, full and deep, and instead 
of a hollow behind the shoulders, that part, 
by some called the fore flank, should be 
quite full: the back and loins broad, flat 
and straight; the quarters long and full, 
with the mutton quite down to the hough, 
which should neither stand in nor out; his 
twist deep, wide and full, which, with the 
broad breast, will keep his four legs open 
and upright; the whole body covered with 
a thin pelt, and that with bright, fine soft 
wool. The nearer any breed of sheep comes 
up to the above description, the nearer 





they approach towards excellence of form, 





GALLOWAY BULL, FULLY MATURED. 


8 lb. a fleece. The length, from 6 to 14 
inches, in staple sold at 10d per Ib. in 1792. 
But we shall have something further to 
say on this subject. 

These three things I find are the most 
important in sheep-breeding: Climate, 
selection, feeding. Having got our climate 
we go to selecting; having selected, we go 
to feeding, then we show perfect sheep. 

YORK. AGRICOLA. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


TO CURE FOOT ROT IN SHEEP. 








Shut them in a penor stable, throw in 
plenty of dry straw; when the sheep get 
the straw trodden down, clean out the 
straw and put in fresh dry straw if it is 
every day. Be sure and keep the place 
where they are dry. 

Now catch the sheep, trim off the soles, 
yo ag of the foul stuff out of their feet, 
take a coffee pot and put spirits of turpen- 
tine into it deep enough to cover the foot, 
and hold the foot in it about a minute. 
The sheep will struggle and squirm some 
as the turpentine begins to take hold—that 
is,minedo. Intwo or three days all except 
the very worst ones will cease to be lame. 
Take them out and keep at the worst ones 
a little longer. Dip once a day till cured. 
Strong cider vinegar sometimes will do 
just as well as turpentine. I mixed the 
two together. Two of my sheep that I 
cured this way I found crawling around on 
their knees, they were so bad. 

One of my neighbors cured a flock of 20 
or 30 in this way when butter of antimony 
and every other high-toned remedy failed. 

M. A. DUNNING. 


STOCK NOTES. 





SHIPPING clipped lambs to the Buffalo 
market has not turned out well. It is too 
cold yet, and feeders should hold them 
back until the weather is more favorable. 


WHITE pigs are in demand in the eastern 
markets to supply the call for fresh pork. 
They look a little nicer dressed, because the 
skin is whiter, and purchasers prefer them 
on that account—although as a rule they 
don’t eat the rind when cooked. The Mer- 
cantile Review recommends that the black 


and red hogs be fed to better weights, while 
the white ones be sent forward as pigs. 
They should average about 160 or 170 Jbs. 
TuE Buffalo Mercantile Review of Satur- 
day last says: ‘‘The present high prices of 
sheep are on anything but an apparently 
firm basis. In proportion to lambs they 
are too high and buyers are sure to 
set back on them with very little 
pretext. Asit was to-day, after the good 
dry stock that went to fill orders was sold, 
buyers bore down hard on later purchases. 
Buyers in the country should govern them - 
selves accordingly in making purchases.” 
Ir must be a nice class of sheep which 
are being brought into the country under 
Mr. Morton’s order removing duties for a 
time. Farm, Home and Irrigation says: 
Last week 52,000 scabby sheep were 
slaughtered at El Paso. C. E. Mamby, of 
Colorado, bought them in Mexico, paid 
duty on them, government inspector dis- 
covered scab, put them in quarantine, 
Mexican officials refused to allow them to 
return to Mexico, and they were eating 
their heads off; so they were slaughtered 
and their carcasses given to the poor 
Mexicans. 

THE annual meeting of the [Illinois Cattle 
Breeders’ Association will be held in the 
State House in the city of Springfield, on 
Thursday, February 25, 1897. Business of 
the association, election of officers, etc. will 
be transacted. Matters of general interest 
will be discussed. In the afternoon and 
evening of same day, papers and discussions 
will be presented and held at the “Illinois 
Farmers’ Institute’? meetings on live stock 
interests, which will also be held in the 
capitol building. Arrangements have been 
made for one and one-third rates for the 
round trip on all railroads in the State. All 
cattle breeders are cordially invited. 

A Dr. BAUMAN, who is reported to have 
successfully treated hogs affected with 
cholera, announces that the diseaseis nei- 
ther infectious nor contagious. To prove this 
contention he placed a lot of sound hogs in 
the pen where some had died with the dis- 
ease, and they experienced no ill effgcts. 
He says that the disease arises from over- 
feeding. To prove this he placed six sound 
hogs in two adjoining pens, three in a pen. 
This was on December 17. He began to 
overfeed one of the two lots, and on Dec. 20 
the hogs overfed began to show symptoms 
of cholera. They showei no fever until 
Dec. 26. On Dec. 29 he separated the hogs, 
leaving one to die. The other two hecured. 
The one hog died Jan. 1, and a post-mortem 
examination by Dr. Bauman showed that 
the cause of death was cholera. Just the 
same, any farmer who has had the cholera 
among his hogs had better treat them as if 
it was both infectious and contagious. 

SOMEONE has written the following in 
reply to a query, “Why I failed as a dairy- 
man:” 

Thou selectest the blocky cow with broad 
shoulders, heavy brisket, round body, deep flank, 
and full, straight thigh, because thou knowest that 
her carcass will outweigh the dairy cow, and the 
extra weight will bring 24% cents per pound. Dur- 
ing ail these years thou hast refused to listen to 
counsel, and knowest not that the little cow with 
the thin neck and sloping shoulders, deep, well 
spread carcass, high, arching flank and incurving 
thigh, will make double the amount of butter year- 
ly of any of thy beefy ones, and her butter will sell 
at 20 cents per pound. 

Which is all very true from the stand- 
point of the dairyman, but the man who 
tries to feed the calves of that thin- 
shouldered, bony little cow, and grow them 
into beef, will be worse off than the dairy- 
man with the big fat cow. There is hardly 
a decent steer to be had in this State to- 
day because the dairy cow has fastened 
her peculiar characteristics on nearly all 
the cattle in the State. It is far better to 
knock a grade Jersey calf in the head than 
attempt to grow it into a beef animal. It 
will be an eyesore and a disappointment 
during its whole life, and a worse one to 
the butcher and consumer after its death 


Hives 


Pimples, sores, eruptions are signs of impurity in 
the blood. Ail such troubles may be promptly and 
permanently cured by taking 


The best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


CLOVER LAWN FARM I. N. COWDREY, breeder 

* of Duroc Jersey hogs; B. 
P. R. eggs in season; 60 kinds of strawberries; al! 
kinds of small fruit. Extra seed potatoes, marketable 
size, Rural N. Y. No. 2, American Wonder, Empire 
State, Carman No.1, Wilson’s First Choice, Freeman 
and Everitt’s Six Weeks. Send for descriptive list. 
I will treat you well. Ithaca, Mich. 


“AWAY UP IN C.”’ 


FOR SALE— Registered Guernsey Bull Calf- 
from first-class stock. 
JOHN C. CHALMERS, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


FOR SALE. j.2c3" trom imported stock, it tor 




















service. HERBISON BROS., Birmingham, Mich. 











THE FINEST LOT OF 


Peach Trees 


in the country, including the new TRIUMPH, SNEED, 
GREENSBORO, FITZGERALD and BOKARA. 


Everything else in the nursery line. Write for our 168 page catalogue free. 
Cut prices on large lots. Correspondence solicited. 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 459 = Painesville, O. 
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INTERFERING—CAUSE AND TREAT- 
MENT. 








An animal is said to interfere when one 
foot strikes the opposite leg, as it passes by, 
during locomotion. The inner surface of 
the fetlock joint is the part most subject to 
this injury, although, under certain condi- 


tions, it may happen to any part of the 
ankle. It is seen more often in the hind 
than in the fore legs. Interfering causes a 
bruise of the skin and deeper tissues, gen- 
erally accompanied by an abrasion of the 
surface. it may cause lameness, dangerous 
tripping, and thickening of the injured 
parts. 

Causes.—Faulty conformation is the 
most prolific cause of interfering. When 
the bones of the leg are so united that the 
toe of the foot turns in (pigeon-toed), or 
when the fetlock joints are close together 
and the toe turns out, when the leg is so 
deformed that the whole foot and ankle 
turn either in or out, interfering is almost 
sure to follow. It may happen. also, when 
the feet grow too long; from defective shoe- 
ing; rough or slippery roads; from the ex- 
haustion of labor and sickness; swelling of 
the leg; high knee action; fast work, and 
because the chest and hips are too narrow. 

Symptoms.—Generally, the evidences of 
interfering are easily detected, for the 
parts are tender, swollen, and the skin 
broken. But very often, nag te ged in trot- 
ters, the flat surface of the hoof strikes the 
fetlock without evident injury, and atten- 
tion is directed to these parts only by the 
occasional tripping and unsteady gait. In 
such cases proof of the cause may be had by 
walking and trotting the animal, after first 
painting the inside toe and quarter of the 
suspected foot with a thin coating of chalk, 
charcoal, mud, or paint. 

Treatment.—When the trouble is due to 
deformity or faulty conformation it may 
not be possible to overcome the defect. In 
such cases, and as well as those due to ex- 
haustion or fatigue, the fetlock or ankle 
boot must be used. In many instances in- 
terfering may be prevented by proper shoe- 
ing. The outside heel and quarter of 
the foot on the oe leg should be lower- 
ed sufficiently to change the relative position 
of the fetlock joint, by bringing it further 
away from the center plane of the body, 
thereby permitting the other foot to pass 
by without striking. 

A very slight change is often sufficient to 
effect this result. At the same time the 
offending foot should be shod, that the 
shoe may set well under the hoof at the 
point responsible for the injury. The shoe 
should be reset every three or four weeks. 

When the cause has been removed, cold 
water bandages applied to the injured eg 
will soon remove the soreness and swelling, 
especially in recentcases. If, however, the 
fetlock has become calloused from long- 
continued bruising, a Spanish fly blister 
over the parts, repeated in two or three 
weeks’ time if necessary, will aid in reduc- 
ing the leg to its natural condition.—Dis- 
eases of the Horse. 





HOW RARUS WON A RACE AGAINST 
TIME. 


John Splan, who drove Rarus, 2:13%4, 
when he was making his great record asa 
trotter, tells the following: ‘‘He had an en- 
gagement to start the horse at Rochester, 
N. Y., to beat 2:14. Rarus was then the 


fastest trotter in the world, and as a special 
attraction on the card, drew a big crowd to 
the meeting. It was late in the fall, the 
day was raw and cold, with a stiff breeze 
blowing down the back stretch. The con- 
ditions were all unfavorable to going a fast 
mile and, to make matters worse, all the 
bookmakers offered odds of 10 to 1 and 20 to 
1 that Rarus would not accomplish the 
feat of beating 2:14. Splan drove the first 
heat in 2:15, the second trial was made in 
2:15 and Splan concluded not to make 
another effort. Spian went to the stable to 
superintend the cooling out of the horse 
and about the time for a third trial, Mr. 
Conklin, owner of Rarus, put in his ap- 
pearance and showed a pool ticket that 
called for $100. When Splan saw the ticket 
he told his understudy to bring Rarus and 
he would make another effort to beat the 
record. As he was driving onto the track 
a friend ran up and asked if he should buy 
$2,500 worth of pools for $25, and Splan 
said, “Yes, take them for me.” The 
runner was brought out to prompt the 
great trotter. The great trotter,in round- 
ing the first bend elevated his head, indica- 
ting that something was wrong, and an in- 
stant later Rarus’ scalpers flew fifty feet in- 
to the air, but the horse recovered his stride 
and fairly flew up the backstretch in the 
face of the strong wind. ‘The great trotter 
seemed inspired and stepped away at a ter- 
rific pace, negotiating the lower bend and 
turning into the homestretch his magnifi- 
cent effort made the sulky rock like a ship 
inastorm. The grand horse never falter- 
ed and went the mile at the limit of his 
speed, passing the wire in 2:13384, the best 
performance on record when made.” Those 
who know Mr. Splan will never think of 
disputing the story. It would be useless, 
for John would have a much better story 
half an hour afterwards. He is the most 
picturesque narrator of things that might 
be so, now on the turf. 








Tue driving park at Rochester, N. Y., is 
to be divided up into building lots and the 
track over which many of the most famous 
contests in the pomy Ayes the trotting horse 
took place, will soon be a thing of the past. 


HORSE GOSSIP. 


OSTEExL PRINCE, 2:07, a brown stallion, 9 
—— old, by Steel Nail, dam Lucy, by 

rince Pulaski J r., sold at auction recently 
for $1,000, being purchased by a Scotch deal- 
er for export to his native home. 


GRANNAN has been fired and turned out. 
Had the horse not gone amiss he would 
have surely landed one or the other or both 
of the four-mile stake races to be decided 
out on the coast.—Ex. The party after 
whom the horse was named has also been 
fired and turned out. 

Fu. brothers don’t count with horse- 
men now unless they have substantial 
merits of their own. At the Lexington sale, 
a full brother to Kremlin, 2:0734, six years 
old, sold for $100. In breeding, this young 
stallion is all that could he desired, but he 
has not yet shown himself to be at all 
worthy of the blood he carries. 


A BiG sale of trotters and pacers was 
announced for February 15th., at Liver- 
pose England, and a number of American 

orses have been consigned there. Among 
them are Gold Band, 2:1244%. Baron 
Brownie, 2:2414, by Bermuda, and several 
others by Bermuda and Wildbrino. The 
way the good ones are going abroad will 
soon cause a scarcity, with the natural re- 
sult of a sharp advance in prices. It takes 
four years to grow a horse, and it looks as 
if they would be a scarce article by that 
time. 

Emma OFFut, 2:11, by Gambetta 
Wilkes, dam by Mambrino Startle, was 
disposed of at the Kentucky sales last 
week. She went to a Brooklyn party for 
$3,025. This is the winner of last year’s 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ stakes at 
the Detroit Blue Ribbon meeting. She 
was then four years old, and during the 
season won a total of $8,717.50. In the 
Grand Circuit she started six times, won 
four times and was second twice. It was a 
great record she made and the price ob- 
tained for her seems a small one. 


SEVERAL journals, in + pee of the 
mare Valley Queen, which recently won 
the Grand Prize at St. Petersburg, Russia, 
refer to her as “the old trotting mare.” 
Valley Queen will be six years old this 
spring. She was bred in Grand Rapids by 
F. Lilley, sold to a Chicago party, from 
whom she was purchased for export. Her 
sire is Sphinx, the great son of Electioneer, 
which seems likely to lead all other sons of 
that horse as a sire of game race horses. 
Another descendant of Sphinx, Senate, 
2:1614, is the king of the snow path at St. 
Petersburg. 
JOHN SPLAN says: “There never was 
anything boomed as was the horse business 
back during that never-to-be-forgotten 
period of the early °80’s. Think of horses 
worth about $25 as far as speed itself is con- 
cerned selling at $15,000, $20,000 and $25,000. 
Everyone knew it would soon fall to the 
ground, and the greatest wonder to me was 
that the crash didn’t come sooner. To-day 
people demand merit, and they do not start 
right away inquiring as to pedigree. Let 
me say I like well bred ones as well and ap- 
preciate the value of lines to great sires and 
producers as well as anyone, but I doadmire 
ral individuals themselves far above all 
else.”’ 
COMMENTING on the expenses of cam- 
ene horses, A. A. Austin says in the 
oston Herald: ‘“‘Three fast, game trot- 
ters, owned by a Boston gentleman, driven 
by a first-class driver, have started this 
year in twenty races, contested for purses 
aggregating $16,200, going mile after mile 
around 2:12, and the three horses have 
netted $335, or about half as much as the 
yearling Milliner, who started in four 
races, won them all, and didn’t trot in 
three minutes. Such are the ee un- 
certainties of horse racing.” It will be 
seen from the above how very little chance 
there is fora farmer to make money cam- 
paigning a horse, no matter how good it 
may be. It is a business by itself, and out- 
siders are sure to be left inthe scramble for 
the money. 
The Chicago Horseman gives the follow- 
gtist of horses which have been shipped 
urope this month: Daisy, 2:234, by 
ecumseh; Helen J., 2:40, by Phallamont; 
Jubilee, 2:1744. by Melbourne King; Mar- 
garet L., 2:13, by Ulric Wilkes; Lizzie 
Grey, 2:40, by Squire Talmage; Isabel Ab- 
bott, 2:298¢, by Garnet Wilkes; Sylva C., 
2:2987, by Sphinx; Ergot. 2:2344, by Wilkes- 
wood; Vanity, 2:22, by Valdemeer; Jenny 
Potter, 2:2914, by Sphinx; Dot B., 2:2984, by 
Sphinx; Water Lily, 2:193f, by Sphinx; 
Knita, 2:23%, by Sir Knight; Vivian, 2:22, 
by Goldenbow; Germaine, 2:153Z, by Mam- 
brino King; Fly, 2:2914, by Electricity, and 
Lizzie Garnet, 2:2414, by Bon Ton. t will 
be seen that quite a number of these were 
bred in this State. 


Tue death is announced of the noted ra ce 
horse, Tom rath 2 at Danville, Ky., of 
old age. Old-time horsemen wil! remember 
when Tom Bowling was the greatest three- 
year-old in the Union, and he was about as 

ood in his four-year-old form. He was 

oaled in 1871, was sired by Lexington, dam 
Lucy Fowler, by imp. Albion, 2d dam by 
imp. Leviathan. He was as handsome a 
horse as ever seen in Kentucky. In 1874, 
when three years old,he ran two miles over 
the Lexington course in 3:3714, which was 
a record at the distance for a long time. 
He also won the Saratoga cup, then one of 
the big events of the turf. Although a 
great race horse anda grand individual Tom 
Bowling was a comparative failure-as a sire. 
Why this was so is a conundrum for breed- 
ers tosolve. His sire, Lexington, while not 
highly bred, was both a great race horse 
and a great sire, but his son, while as great 
on the course, never sired anything that 
was much above a common selling plater. 
His breeder, P. McGrath, of Kentucky, 
sent a picture of Tom and his dam, Lucy 
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Fowler, to the publishers of the FARMER 


about 20 years ago. They both hang in the 
office yet,and are greatly admired by horse- 
men. 
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Directory of Live Stock Breeders 
CATTLE. 











When writing to advertisers mention MIOH, FARMER. 





J Onn LESSETER & SONS, Cole,Oakland Co.,Mich., 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheep 





“It will go 
away after awhile.” 


That’s what people say when 
advised to take something to 
cure that cough. 

Have you ever noticed that 
the cough that goes away after 
awhile takes the cougher along ? 
And he doesn’t come back / 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 
Cures Coughs. 


Var rary 
tl th i th tt il i i hh hk 














J. %.&3. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed 
« ers of stered RED POLLED CATTLE, 
Olney and Sultan heads the herd. 


20 HEAD Polled Durham Cattle. 


atalog Free. 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM. 
JERSEY CATTLE 











A. E. & C.1I. BURLEIGH,Mazon,I11. 

» bred for intrinsic value, in- 

dividual merit and future usefulness. Rich cream 
and butter product, coupled with fine formand good 


constitution first consideration. Stock for sale. 
O. J. BLISS & SON. Silver Creek. Allegan Co., Mich. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


A GUERNSEY BULL, son of imported sire 
anddam. Aliso a few grade heifers. 
TAYLOR’S DAIRY FARM, Merrill, Mich. 











SHEEP. 


HAMPSHIRE $7 ar acco and both sex. Prairie 
Castle Farm. J.H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Co.,Mich. 


BEAUTIFUL EWES 


Elegant shropshires at speciai prices for 20 
days. Write at once for price list. 
A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 











A HEALTHY SKIN 
MEANS A HEALTHY SHEEP, 


THE NON-POISONOUS 


ZENOLEUM 


SHEEP DIP INSURES THAT. 


No Lice, No iicke, Ho Scab.” 
Clean Skin, Fine Fleece, Better Price. "\ 
. Surest, Safest, Cheapest, Best. 
Write for price and proof, Agenta wanted, 
Zenner-Raymond Disinfectant Co., 
16 Atwater Street, DETROIT, MICHe . 








00686808 -060000008 
For a knife that will cut a horn without 
crushing, because it cuts from four 
ee 
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Dana’s White Metallic Ear Marking Label, stam 
to order with name, or name and address and num. 
bers. Itis reliable, cheap and convenient. Sells at 
ht and gives perfect satisfaction. justrated 
List and samples free. Agents wanted. < 
C. H. DANA, West Lebanon, N. H. 




















Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 










Prepared 
ora 
Gom bau! t 
ex-Veteri- 


we 


SEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 


lister_ever used. Takes the pl 
yg Hy ad ~y mild or severe action. eves 






all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 
HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheuma 
sy v is sumppiom, 


As a 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., it 
WE GU ARANTEE that one tablespoonful of 
CAUSTIC BALSAM will 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure ure ever made. 
Every bottle of Caustic Bal sold is W: - 
ve satisfaction, tie,8 $1.50 per bottle. Bold 
Mioeliten for teneeay Wael ths decictiee deocions, 
ns r use. 
testimonials, etc,‘ ‘Address. me — 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS O0,, Cleveland, Ohio 
Se LN OT NT OE MET 





STOP THE GROWTH OF HORNS.—Book 
Free. Write JOHN MARCH CO, 7% River St. 
Chicago. Chemical Dehorner at Druggists. 


FOR s ALE Black, full blood PER- 

®* CHERON STALLION, 
grandson to M. W. Dunham’s Brilliant 1271—755. 
Weight, 1,700 lbs. Foaled April 25th, 1893. Can be 
bought at a bargain if oo before April Ist. 





HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A gravd lot 
yearling rams from imported stock, good 
enough to head any flock. Also yearling and two- 
ear-old ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram 
ambs: none better. L. 8. Dunham, Concord, Mich 








OLAND CHINAS allsold. Light Brahma cock- 
erels and pullets for sale at$) each. 
E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


N&E: large POLAND CHINA SOWS, bred to 
Bob Wilkes, for April and May farrow. Prices 
low. F.M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich: 


OLAND-CHINAS.—Large, growthy spring sows, 
bred to Wilkes U.S.,for Marcb and April far- 
row. Boars allsold. L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. 


R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
»swine. Stock forsale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mieh. 




















Pose CAIN AS ee sows already bred 
One male pig, also M. B. Turkeys and B. P. Rock 
cockerels. A fine thoroughbred Jersey Bull for 
sale. oO. B. ROBBINS, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


ICTORIA SWINE.—One yearling boar, also a 


few spring boars. Gilts all sold. Choice fall 
pigs. Cc. G. ROBINSON, Mason, Mich. 


POLAND CHINAS. fif*osiaiceuc. °"° “°° 
‘E. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 

POLAND-CHINAS GREAT BARGAINS in 

high quality and best AP on tg prpencnitetan 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


Large English Berkshire Swine. 23.0%, Se>- 


for sale cheap. Also sows bred for March and April 














farrow. PAILTHORP & HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich 





THE PLUM HILL HERD gi,coenen cauie'p e: 
Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Cc. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 





Poland-China Pigs for Sale, Pot spring ang 


head to select from. Also Light Brahma chicks. 
DOUGLASS HALL, Hastings, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, X#RS2” 
Write tor prices. Large English Berkshire Swine, 


Fa BLOODED Cattle, Sheep,Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
stamps for catalogs. 150 engravings. 
N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


PouanD CHINA SWINE. 
A few large, heavy boned 
April males, cheap; some 
fine sows bred and safe, and 




















for one. Wm. . Balch, 
breeder of Improved Ches- 
ter Whites, Deford, Mich. 


W. O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., Pig rietor of 
e the*Michigan Central herd of ROVED 
CHESTER,WHITES. I now havea fine stock 

<a of young breeders on hand. 
} Come and inspect my herd 
if convenient; if not, write 
your wants. 


Choice Light Brahma 
cockerels $1 each. 


ON TIME 


at ee apomeans in each locality, a 
MOUS O. de GO, HOGS 


Tw oO weighed ont | 199 


? f 0 r for breeders 
lbs. 


first % this 
DESCRIPTION FREE. 


yoar- 
1. B SILVER O., Cleveland, 0. 






























M. BIRD, Duplain, Mich. 
o™) 
Ore’) 


STOP THOSE HOCS FROM ROOTING 
If you want to be SURE of stopping them, get the Wolverine 
Hog Ringer and Rings. For sale by al! hardware stores, or 
we will send by mail, one Double euger and 100 Rings on 
receipt of 7c. Address 

Patentees and Manufacturers, Tecumseh, Mich, 


HEESON BROS. & CO., 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
TREATMENT FOR CANKER. 


I will say to J. J. R., Ontario, that his 
hens haye canker in the mouth, caused, 
perhaps, by being badly housed, uncleanli- 
ness, musty or unwholesome food. This is 
usually the case where the fowls are left to 
care for themselves. It is a bad disease 
and hard to cure. To treat them, wash the 
head and eyes,and swab out the mouth and 


throat with a diluted solution of chlorate 
of potash and alum, equal parts, contain- 
ing one-half water. Remove the ulcers 
from the mouth and throat with a small 
stick or knife, and apply nitrate of silver or 
eg ee borax to the places left bare. 

his is to be repeated twice a day as long 
as there is any canker to be seen. 

Also mix a teaspoonful of powdered sul- 
phur in the feed for each hen, which should 
always be fed hotin the morning. If your 
birds cannot eat, stuff some down them so 
as to keep them alive until you can cure 
them of the canker. Remove the sick hens 
to a warm place, where you can keep 
watch of them and keep them dry. If this 
is done you ought to cure them in a short 
time. Cc, L. HOGUE. 








AT THE SHOW. 





Utility played no insignificant part at 
the poultry exhibit in Detroit this year. 
Those who keep poultry for profit could 
feel at home among the cages of Leghorns 
and Rocks, while the fancier could join 
with him in admiration of Asiatics and 
Games, The poultry breeder is beginning 
to wake up to the fact that he must have 
something besides feathers and combs or 
his stock is not wanted. Nearly every 
breed shown had some point of usefulness 


to recommend:it. This speaks)wel! for: the 
future. Now that the public is demanding 
what is really cf value the fanciers will 
not be slow in supplying it. 

* * 


* 
As was to be rs ge the Plymouth 
Rocks took the lead in numbers. What 
impressed us most in looking at them was 
their short legs, which is something aimed 
at in breeding, we were-told. Some of 
them were very large. But the exhibitors, 
or at least some of them, claimed more for 
their flock on account of winter egg pro- 
duction than plumage. We are told that 
the Buff variety has not a drop of the old 
Rock blood, but is really a descendant of 
the Rhode Island Red. However that may 
be, it is one of the best winter layers, and 
is excellent for the table. 
* * 
* 

A Brahma that does not set would be 
considered by most people like a fish that 
does not swim, yet Some breeders claim to 
have flocks which are non-sitters. Much 
depends upon the training, we were told. 
These birds and their ancestors for several 
generations had been watched and broken 
up as soon as they began to brood. This, 
combined with judicious selection, explain- 
ed the seeming impossibility. 

* * 


The Leghorns are making good their 
claims as a table fowl. Flocks differ great- 
ly in this respect. Someofthe breed are 
tender and juicy, others tough, dry and 
tasteless. They are also becoming better 
winter layers than formerly. 

The Polish breeds are handsome, but the 
owners did not recommend them as a farm 
chicken. They lay fairly well, but must 
be carefully handled as they are not fitted 
to look out for themselves. 


* * 
* 


The admirers of the Houdans claim that 
nothing can surpass them for the table, 
while for laying they are close rivals of the 
Leghorn. But they are not hardy. In the 
winter they must be kept out of storms, as 
their crests get full of snow, which causes 
colds androup. They are not recommend- 
ed forthe farm. Crossed with Brahmas or 
Rocks they are said to make good stock for 
caponizing. 

* ‘“ * 

There was a goodly display of Indian 
Games injall their long-legged awkwardness. 
There is considerable demand for these 
birds for crossing on common stock. They 
are not good layers, but are very compact 
poe ga considered the best of any for the 
table. 


* * 
* 


For a general purpose fowl the Langshan 
is one of the best. It is large, grows rapid- 
ly, and can stand the coldest weather. As 
a winter layer it claims to equal the best. 
But the eggs are small, ridiculously so, 
considering the size of the bird. Asa table 
fowl they are hard to beat. 


* * 
* 


The Partridge Cochin is one of the hand- 
somest, so far as plumage is concerned. 
This bird is designed by nature for a 
city; lot it can be contined by a fence 
three feet high. It will lay well if not al- 
lowed to get fat, and is easily prepared for 
the table. The breed is too sluggish to be 
recommended for the farm. 


* * 
* 


Although the Minorca has not been long 
before the American public, = the display 
made by this breed showed that it is rapid- 
ly growing in favor. The chief drawback 


is the tender comb and wattles. When 
the time comes that large eggs are in de- 
mand the Minorca will be the popular fowl. 
* * 
* 

We were surprised to find so few water 
fowl. Only a few ducks and one pen of 
geese. Isthere no more interest taken in 
this kind of poultry? Michigan ought to 
be one or the leading States in the raising 
of geese and ducks. 

* * 

There were no capons. Certainly here is 

a chance for improvement. F. D. W. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
HOW MUCH SPACE FOR A HUN- 
DRED FOWLS? 


In reply to J. H. W., Brockport, N. Y., 
who makes this inquiry, I reply thatitisa 
hard question to answer, because I do not 
know for what purpose you keep fowls. If 


you are a farmer, and keep the fowls upon 
the farm, and they are allowed to roam at 
large at all times, you would not need as 
large a house as you would if you were 
breeding for fancy purposes. Ona farma 
house 16x24 feet is large enough for 100 
fowls to roost in, if they are allowed to run 
out in the day-time; butif they are kept 
shut up during the cold weather you should 
have room enough to allow them to get 
exercise through the day. A pen 8x16 feet 
will be large enough for 15 birds if they are 
kept shut up in cold weather. Soif you 
want a house to keep your birds in all the 
time during the cold winter, you would 
want it at least 16x60 feet, and that would 
allow your birds to have plenty of room. 
But you should make partitions across at 
every six feet; then you would have 6x16 
spaces, or 96 square feet in each pen, and 
that will hold 10 birds, and allow them 
nearly 10 square feet each, which will be 
sufficient, and if kept clean they willdo 
well in such a house. If you will look in 
some of the back numbers of the FARMER 
you will find several plans of buildings. It 
does not matter how nice a house you have 
if you do not keep it clean your birds will 
not do well. 

I think that our correspondent will find 
that a house of the size mentioned above 
will give him ample room for 100 fowls, and 
more if well cared for. C. L. HOGUE. 

THE annual Poultry Guide and catalogue 
issued by the Sunflower Poultry and Seed 
Farm of John Bauscher, Jr., Freeport, Il., 
gives some excellent examples of poultry 
houses, fine specimens of different breeds of 
fowls, with full descriptions. Also a cata- 
logue of vegetable and flower seeds, nicely 
illustrated, with valuable suggestions to 
growers. The Guide is mailed to al] appli- 
cants on receipt of 15 cents. 








Eggs And Incubator Shipped 375 Miles On 
Board An Express Train And Hatch Well 
At 20 Degrees Below Zero. 


The following is proof of the hatching pow- 
ercontained in a ‘‘Successful’’ exhibited at 
the big poultry show held at Chicago dur- 
ing the blizzard week of January 25-30. 

The conditions under which a good hatch 
was secured is something remarkable, and 
is evidence that the Des Moines concern 
knows how to build an incubator that will 
hatch eggs most anywhere. 

Four hundred eggs were purchased at a 
commission house, incubated for 18 ~— at 
Des Moines, Iowa, then hauled one mile by 
express wagon to the depot where the in- 
cubator and the eggs were loaded into the 
express car and started on their 375-mile 
journey to be hatched out two days ‘ater. 

‘his transfer was made during the coldest 
wave of the season. 

On arrival at the ‘Windy City’? another 
haul was made by express wagon to the 
Exhibition Hall, where overcoats and 
gloves were necessary articles. Still they 
hatched until the machine was literally 
filled with chickens and was highly deserv- 
ing of the great attraction it created. 

An incubator furnished with a regulator 
that will govern the heat on board of an 
express train, and hatch eggs accompanied 
by 5 20 below temperature is certainly up- 
to-date. 
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The Reliable Hen. 
There has been too much success in the use of in- 
cubators and too much money made by the process 
to claim, at this late day, that the most improved 
incubators are anything but successful and profit- 
able when correctly managed. We are led to these 
reflections by receiving the superb 168-page catalog 
of the Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co. Their 
machine is one of the most popular and most large- 
ly used. One of the strong points of this machine 
is that they are thoroughly tested in constant prac- 
tice at the large poultry farms conducted by this 
concern. The methods followed at these and other 
successful poultry establishments, together with 
full directions concerning the management of in- 
cubators and the poultry business in general, are 
given in this eleventh annual catalog, which can be 
obtained by anyone who will send 10c. for it to the 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Quincy, Ill., but 
if in writing them you state that you area subscriber 








to the MICHIGAN FARMER you can get it free. 
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Over ten thousand dealers sell 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 25 








same time. 
Walnut, Ebony. Over new wood this produces the finest effect. 
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3—Copyright 1897—The Bates-Whitman Co., N.Y. 


Our booklet *‘ Paint Points ’’ tells what is the best paint to use for 
each purpose. It is a practical book, for practical people. Just a plain 
talk on good paints. Sent to any address free. a 
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THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
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There are paints for houses, for barns, WY 
fences, for chairs, for buggies, for farm wag- 
ons, furniture, cupboards, shelves, bath tubs. 
THE SHERWIN-WiLLiams PAINTS S 
are made for all these purposes, not one paint 
for allsurfaces, but a different paint for each 
surface. That is the secret of good painting— 
the right paint in the right place. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS VARNISH STAIN “ZB 
is made for staining and varnishing at the 
It imitates natural wood, Mahogany, Cherry, Oak, Rosewood, 
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NEW YORK. MONTREAL. 
MICHIGAN ST., CLEVELAND, 0. 








Can only be made from one source—. Y. 
revenue 


tells how it is done, Sample 


ONE.HUNDRED DOLLARS AN. ACRE 


Wheat and corn do not pay by comparison. You 
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¢ breeding. Also B. P. Rocks at the old stand. 
J. F. ROBBINS. Gun Lake, Mich. 
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$1 per 15. E. M. KIES, Reading, Mic 
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guaranteed to hatch or money refunded. Write for 
particulars. GEO. H. REISSMAN, Northville, Mich 


PRIZE ‘WINNERS. 


PRICES REASONABLE 
of 30 leading varieties of high class 
Poultry and Eggs. We never fail to 
win whenever shown. Guarantee 
everything we sell. New Catalo 
for 1897 printed in colors will be maile 
free. JOHN BAUSCHER,Jr. Box 46,Freeport, Ill, 
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BUY NO INCUBATOR 
And pay wes giving it 


The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no faith 
in their machine. We will 


Not acent until aa aan . ON TRIAL, 


child can run it with 5 minutes attention a day. 
We won First Prize World’s Fair, and will 
win you fora steady customer if you will only 
buy ours on trial. Our large catalog will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practi- 
cal information on ages! and incubators and 
; the money there isin the business. Plans for 
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Brooders, Houses, etc., 25. N. B. Send 


illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 
Von Culin Incubator Co., Box 1830, Delaware City, Del. 
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spraying in our free book. Write 


RUMSEY & COMPANY, Lid., Seneca Falls,N.Y. 
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AMES PLOW CO., SoLe Makers, 
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HOMES IN TEXAS 
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Farmers’ Elubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 








All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird. Highland, Mich. 





OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. 





PRESIDENT—J. T. Daniells, Union Home. 

Vicr-PREsIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 

SECRETARY-TREAS.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 

Drrectors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, Mason; 
W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. Phelps, Damon; 
- M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. Landon, 
Springport. 

Allcommunications relating to the organization 
of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. Wells, 
Rochester, Mich. 








IMPORTANCE TO CLUB WORK- 
ERS. 


OF 





We gladly yield a portion of our editorial 
space this week to practical articles from 
the pens of well-known club workers. We 
especially ask a careful reading of the arti- 
cles by President Daniells, and Mrs. E. L. 
Lockwood. The facts they present are 
worthy of the most careful consideration. 





LEGISLATIVE NOTES. 





Both Houses have at last got down to 


honest work. 


* * 


* 
The fight of the various labor unions 
against contract prison labor promises to 
be more aggressive and more effective than 


ever before. 


* = 


* 

Unless the Senate takes a different view 
from the House the collection and compil- 
ing of farm statistics by the State will ap- 
parently soon be a thing of the past. 


* * 
* 


A meeting of the Legislative Committee 
of the State Association of Farmers’ Clubs 
has been called for Thursday, February 
25th, at 11 o’clock a. m. at the Hudson 
House in Lansing. 

* 
* 

There is little doubt expressed among the 
members of either House that the fifty day 
limit for the introduction of Bills should be 
reduced to twenty or thirty days. Such an 
amendment to the State Constitution, if 
rigidly enforced by the legislature, would 
materially shorten the session. 


* 


THE POSITION OF THE STATE 
ASSOCIATION. 





There appears to be a more or less: erro- 
neous view, in the minds of some, as to the 
position taken by the State Association of 
Farmers’ Clubs in relation to some of our 
State institutions, as affecting the subject 
of taxation. 

The State Association of Farmers’ Clubs 
is a firm believer in, and a loyal supporter 
of, sound and practical education—such an 
education as will enable every man and 
every woman to become a useful and hon- 
ored and an honoring citizen of the Repub- 
lic. But while holding firmly to this view, 
it is fixed, also, in its conelusions that “The 
greatest good to the greatest number” is 
the real and proper desideratum, and that 
it should never be considered as being 
otherwise. 

If the statement “The farm property of 
the State is now taxed beyond the reason- 
able ability of the farmers to pay”’ is true, 
then most surely the farmer is justified, by 
the facts, in seeking for some means of 
relief from unjust tax burdens. 

Little, if any, help is possible through 
individual effort, and for this reason organ- 
ized effort is called into action. ‘Self 
preservation is the first law of nature,” and 
this truth gives incentive for action. The 
farmers of the State have borne patiently 
for so long a time,unequal and unjust pub- 
lic burdens, that any complaint, or any 
requests for relief, are regarded by certain 
would-be solons as rank ingratitude of a 
heretical type. 

There is no class of citizens of Michigan 
to-day that is more earnest and firm in its 
support of measures and of means through 
which, and by which, real advancement 
and true progress may be secured to our 
commonwealth, and to every individual 
son and daughter thereof, than is the 
farming class. 

The keen competition in agricultural 
products, and the continued depressed price 
thereof, while there is an equally steady 
increase in public demands, necessitates an 
earnest inquiry into the cause thereof, and 
a seeking for the remedy which shall bring 
relief. ‘This is the situation, and this the 
cause why the State Association of Farm- 
ers’ Clubs is asking that each and every 
State institution be restricted, in appropri- 
ations, to its absolute needs, and that their 
management be in accordance with sound 
business methods. And let it be fully 
understood, and not forgotten, that the 
State Association asks for no class legisla- 


tion. 

The idea that Michigan is so rich in 
natural resources, and that her citizens are 
so industrious and thrifty, that no public 





enterprise and no amount of public expen- 
ditures can possibly embarrass, needs a 
corrective. 

State Tax Statistician DeLand’s annual 
report, just issued, should be in the hands 
of, ana carefully studied by, every tax- 
payer; and especially should it be studied 
by every real estate taxpayer, for therein 
is shown the gross injustice suffered by the 
great mass of real estate owners, in that 
their share of the contribution for public 
expense is far in excess of the requirements 
of right and justice. It is estimated that 
about two-fifths of the visible property of 
the State escapes the operations of our 
general tax laws. 

Those who pay little or no taxes are often 
the loudest in advocacy of a high rate of 
taxation, and of the expenditure of large 
sums of money, and for which they have 
not toiled, striking, as their ‘‘key-note,” 
“State pride” in the maintaining of a posi- 
tion in the frontrank. This may do, under 
some circumstances, but at the present 
time this cry of the “loud minority’ ought 
not be permitted to determine. 

Every measure coming before the present 
legislature, carrying with it an appropria- 
tion or which has a bearing upon the 
amount of the tax levy,should be, by every 
legislator, and will be,by those who pay the 


taxes, subjected to the closest scrutiny. 
J. T. DANIELLS. 





THE FARMERS’ CLUB. 





There can be but one opinion in the mind 
of any candid person who has carefully 
studied the work of the farmers’club as to 
its practical efficiency. Consider first its 
monthly meetings at the homes of the 
members where not only the fathers and 
mothers are expected but the families as 


well; the social dinner, the absence of all 
unnecessary formality and the resultant 
spirit of good fellowship. Then the carry- 
ing out of the program of the day; the 
music, the literary selections, followed by 
the discussion of some question previously 
chosen,the question box whereby all difficul- 
ties are solved, from thespring soupmaking to 
the building and filling of a silo; the annual 
election of officers with all the pafliamen- 
tary usage involved,all this tending to make 
the farmers’ club not only aschool of agri- 
culture but of good citizenship as well. 
Then the Annual Institute is a sort of Uni- 
versity extension course on the same line, 
while the yearly meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation at our capital city of Lansing, 
which is made up of delegates from all the 
clubs, aims to gather up the fruit of all this 
and make it effective in influencing legisla- 
tive action. And last but not least we 
have our official organ the MICHIGAN 
FARMER with its special department ably 
edited, wherein are found reports from the 
various clubs, also a list of timely topics 
for discussion at our local meetings as well 
as many other subjects of interest to us as 
“Clubbers”? as our friends the ‘“Grangers”’ 
have styled us; doubtless the term will be- 
come classic. With all these avenues of 
improvement open to the farmers of the 
State ata merely nominal expense, should 
we not as sensible men and women alive to 
our own interest avail ourselves of them. 
In union there is strength. 

A man of wealth, the father of five sons, 
lay upon his deathbed. Realizing his con- 
dition he called his family about him to re- 
ceive his final instructions regarding the 
large business which he wished them to 
carry on together. At the close he asked 
that a bundle of sticks be brought him. 
Taking one, he handed it to his eldest son 
telling him to break it, which he did with 
ease. 

Then selecting five and holding them to- 
gether he made the same request, but they 
resisted the strongest effort. 

Agriculture for the past few years has 
been slowly dying. ‘Too long has the farm- 
er been content to stand by himself and 
take the consequences. Let us heed the 
lesson and unite our influence, for together 
we are invincible. MRS. E. L, L. 





A REQUEST. 





Now is the time to express to our Senators 
and Representatives in the Legislature, our 
wishes as to the action we desire them to 
take in dealing with the measures ad- 
vocated by the State Association of Farm- 
ers’ Clubs. ~> 

Will every Farmers’ Club in the State, 
therefore, express by resolution or by peti- 
tion, to their Senator and Representative, 
the action they desire them to take. 

Let prompt and positive expression be 
given by every club in the State. 


Now is the time for action. 
J. T. DANIELLS. 





REPOR'LS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





ESSEX FARMERS’ CLUB. 


On Feb. 3d., the club met with Mr. and 
Mrs. W. I. Caruss, who had but lately 
moved into their new house, and to the 
new house and home all received a cordial 
welcome. Nearly every member was 
present and several new members were se- 
cured. 

This being the first regular meeting of 
the club since the sad bereavement which 
came to President Jewett through the 
death of his wife, all hearts went out to 
him in tenderest sympathy. 

The call to order was followed with the 
usual opening exercises. As a part of the 
miscellaneous business a committee was 
appointed to obtain. for the use of the club 
at its March meeting, facts and dates rela- 
tive to the work of the board of supervisors. 

A paper, “The cereals” by Mrs. J. T. 





Daniells, was then listened to. The 
nativity, characteristics, extent and the 
improvement by cultivation of the cereal 
plants was very fully shown. 

In discussing the paper C. D. Rice ex- 
pressed much interest and observed that 
the theoretical farmer is very liable to 
offer some guesswork, while the practical 
farmer is the one who is able to present 
facts acquired through positive knowledge. 

A. Mathews said he felt most inclined to 
discuss noxious weeds, as they had given 
him most trouble, and ever seemed to stand 
in the front rank. 

S. M. Boyle was much interested in 
learning of the origin of that most useful 
of plants, wheat. ' 

J. C. Jewett spoke of some plants which 
were at first but weeds, but which had by 
careful cultivation become valuable food 
producing plants, showing that the farmer, 
when selecting for seed, should select only 
the best, and then by care and cultivation 
bring the product to perfection. 

A vacancy in the program was filled with 
a discussion of some portions of the 
Governor’s message. In the discussion, 
reference was made to the large expense of 
our judicial system, and the idea was free- 
ly expressed that justices of the peace 
should seek to conciliate litigants and thus 
avoid much litigation. That where values 
of less than fifty dollars are concerned, our 
circuit courts ought not to be appealed to; 
and that five thousand dollars is a full 
equivalent for the services of a supreme 
court judge of this State. 

At the afternoon session M.S. Moss, in 
lieu of a paper, offered interesting remarks 
upon “‘Ideals,’’ which brought forth profit- 
able discussion from many members. 

After a recess the Association question 
was taken up and its careful examination 
resulted in the asking, by a unanimous vote, 
that one-third of the Association questions 
be such as wil] be of special interest to the 
lady members of the clubs. 

The next meeting will be neld on March 
3d, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Floate. 

J. T. DANIELLS, Cor. See’y. 


= THE SOUTH AVON CLUB. 


The South Avon Farmers’ Club met at 
the home of L. L. Frank, on Thursday 
evening, January 28th., 1897. 

Our members, unlike many other clubs, 
do not take their lunch baskets with them. 
We try to make our programs interesting 
for young and old, and always have a 
pleasant evening without spending half 
the time eating. 

We have tried this plan for nearly two 
years, and up to date have found it a de- 
cided success. 

At Mr. Frank’s we had a song by the 
club, then recitations and a select reading, 
after which we discussed the question, “‘Is 
the credit system beneficial to uhe farmer?” 
This brought forth lively discussion both 
for and against the credit system. Some 
thought “‘credit’’ meant anything not paid 
for with money at the time of purchase; 
while others argued that when one gave a 
note or a mortgage, it ought not to be call- 
ed buying on credit, as they gave their note 
in payment and paid for the use of the 
article in that way. The general opinion, 
however, seemed to be that the so-called 
“store credit’? was more of a curse than a 
blessing. 

After a short recess, the club talked on 
questions of interest only to the club. 
After more music the meeting was ad- 
“ae to meet February 11th., with J. 

. Norton. 

MRS. M. L. FREEBORN, Cor. Sec’y. 
TECUMSEH AND FRANKLIN CLUB. 


The last meeting of this club was held at 
the home of George Swartz, Friday even- 
ing, February 5th., 1895. : 

An interesting program was followed by 
a lively discussion of the question, ‘‘We 
recommend that all county officers be paid 
with a salary fixed by the board of super- 
visors, and that all fees pertaining to said 
offices be put into the county treasury.” 

The ag was opened by Wm. Wal- 
dron. e thought the fees should be done 
away with; i. e. they should go to the 
county instead of going into the pockets of 
the office-holders. 

Others thought the salary should be fixed 
by the legislature of the State. 

Finally a motion was put and carried to 
the effect that the club recommend that the 
salary of all county officers be fixed by the 
board of supervisors, and all fees pertain- 
ing to said offices be turned into the county 
treasury. 

The club then adjourned to meet in two 
weeks at the home of Martin Updvke. 

ELLA M. MUNGER, Sec’y. 
LEBANON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The February meeting of this club was 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. M. M. 
Messer. 

After singing, America, by the quartet, 
Mrs. Miles Loomis read an excellent paper 
entitled, Parents’ Duty to Their Children. 
She said in part, We cannot over-estimate 
the duties of parents to their children; they 
are responsible to a great extent for their 
childrens’ character and success in life. 
Impressions made upon the child’s mind 
are indelible. The wreng done a child by 
its parents is not wiped out until time 
chills the memory. 

F. Abbott, in discussion: 1 believe in 
bringing up children by example. 

Jay Sessions: It has long been a theory 
of mine that children are what they are 
made at home. In the majority of cases 
intemperance begins at the cider barrel in 
the cellar at home. 

Mrs. E. B. Warne: Children often pattern 
after others besides those in the home. 

C. Grove: The teacher of a child is re- 
sponsible to a great extent for its character. 

Jay Sessions then recited Wil! Carlton’s 
beautiful poem, ‘The Song of the Home.” 

Lewis Bently of the Essex Farmers’ Club 





was present, and read a paper entitled “The 


‘ 





Saloon and Female Suffrage.” He said, 
The saloon is the worst thing in the world, 
but enue suffrage would doaway with it. 

E. B. Warne said, The W. C. T. U. and 
other like societies can do more for the 
cause of temperance than all the voters. 

Jay Sessions: If all who believe in pro- 
hibition would vote as they talk, something 
could be accomplished. 

Mrs. M. Messer: The temperance question 
cannot be settled by the ballot alone. We 
should teach our daughters to leave drink- 
ing young men alone. 

J. Huner: Women drink as well as 
equal suffrage willdo no good. 

After dinner the question box was opened. 
This part of the program the members of 
our club take a great deal of interest in at 
each meeting. 

In the general discussion which followed 
the question box Gov. Pingree’s message re- 
ceived the attention of the club. 

Geo. Morrice lead in the discussion by 
taking each section of the message in order 
and giving the Governor’s position on the 
questions involved. 

E. B. Warne believes that the prisoners 
Should build our roads. He likes the chain 
i = pn South. 

- Grove also believes that the priso 
should build our roads. savanna 

Geo. Morrice: I think sucha system as 
that would be a step backward. 

Jay Sessions likes the Governor’s ideas 
on political conventions, also on the tax 
questions. 

_ F. Abbott: We have no use for the lobby- 


men; 


St. 

The next meeting of the club will be held 
March 4th at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ely Smith. Cc. F. ABBOTT, Sec. 


CONCORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This club met February 6th., at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Thos. Cobhran. 

The genial host and hostess extended a 
hearty welcome to their pleasant home. It 
being the meeting for the annual election 
of officers, the members turned out en 
force, with the result that one hundred and 
thirty persons were present, 

The general business of the club was 
transacted at the forenoon session. At the 
afternoon session the election of officers 
for the ensuing. year was entered upon 
with this result: President, Frank 
Hungerford; Vice President, Mrs. Floyd 
Goodrich; 2d. Vice President, Mrs. P. J. 
Dewey; Secretary, Merritt Waldo; Re- 
porter Josephine Thresher. 

The literary program was an interesting 
one, consisting of a select reading, ‘‘With 
thimble, thread and thought,’ by Mrs. 
Harvey Hubbard; essay Colorado farming, 
by F. W. McKenzie, which was well worth 
listening to, and should have made every 
farmer present contented with his lot. 
Music was interspersed. 

It being late the regular question for the 
day was laid aside till some future time. 

The next meeting of the club will be 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 


Bartle, March 13th. 
JOSEPHINE THRESHER, Reporter. 


PUTNAM AND HAMBURG FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Fahey on January 30th, with a 
large attendance. The business of the club 
being transacted at the forenoon session, 
after the —— exercises and a portion of 
the general program, the question ‘What 
shall we raise for profit during the coming 
year?” was opened by Mr. Lake. 

Mr. Lambertson thought we should pay 
more attention to stock and improve the 
breed of our cattle. He did not favor the 
Jersey as a general purpose breed of cattle. 
This brought several of theladies,who were 
in love with the Jersey cows, to their feet, 
and a spirited debate followed. The ladies 
carried their point well. 

A paper by the Rerpoter followed,review- 
ing the work of the Association at'Lansing, 
and the workings of the legislature,review- 
ing several bills already introduced. Among 
others was the anti-color bill, which was 
discussed by several members. This re- 
sulted in the adoption of the following res- 
olution to besent to Hon. G. W. Teeple, 
State Senator from this district, and Hon. 
¥. W. Allison, Representative: 

Resolwed, That this Club is unanimously 
in favor of the bill known asthe Anti-Color 
Bill, presented in «the Senate by Senator 
Jibb, andin the House by Representative 
Coburn. 

After a number joined the club, we ad- 
journed to meetagain Feb. 27th. 

J.T, CHAMBERS, Reporter. 
*WHITE LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


A very pleasant and entertaining meeting 
of the White Lake Farmers’ Cinb was held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. John Shayler 
on Feb. 6th. A good attendance was pres- 
ent. 

The Associat’on question was opened by 
Mrs.N. L. Clark. She, as well as each of 
the speakers who followed, was in favor of 
the Association selecting questions for 
every third meeting which would be of 
special interest to the ladies, and a resolu- 
tion was passed unanimously favoring such 
action. 

The question, ‘Would it be advisable to 
raise aS many spring crops as usual, or 
would it be better to devote more land to 
wheat and thus save expense and labor?’’ 
was then taken up. 

Mr. L. Brown opened the discussion. He 
thought that during the past few years we 
had been raising too many spring crops, 
especially beans and potatoes, which draw 
quite heavily on the ground and return but 
little to it. Their care also occupies so 
much of the time during the entire season 
that it is almost impossible to keep our 
farms free from foul weeds. He also ad- 
vised feeding all the young stock raised on 
the farm, returning to the farm in the 
shape of valuable fertilizer all the coarse 
fodder raised, thus keeping up as much as 
possible the fertility of the soil. 

Mr. KE. P. Flower followed, endersing all 
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of the remarks of the first speaker, and ad- 
vocated raising such crops as can be large- 
ly fed out upon the farm, especially corn, 
thereby producing manures to enrich and 
feed the soil, and better fit it for grass and 
clover which may well be called the foun- 
dation of successful farming. 

The question was quite generally dis- 
cussed by the members present, most of 
whom advocated the raising of more corn 
and the feeding of more stock. At the same 
time each one must consider the quality and 
variety of the soil upon his own farm, and 
use his best judgment accordingly. 

The club then adjourned to meet at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. John Cole on the 
first Saturday in March. 

JOSEPH JACKSON, Cor. Sec’y. 

UNION FARMERS’ CLUB OF SEVILLE AND 

SUMNER. 

The negniee meeting of this club was held 
in the K.O.T. M. Hall in the village of 
Elwell on Feb. 3d, the people of the neigh- 
borhood all being invited to be present and 
participate. President W. C. Pugsley call- 
ed the meeting to order shortly after one 
o’clock. During the business session the 
matter of giving every third Associational 
question to the ladies was decided in the 
affirmative. 

Aside from the general program, a talk 
on “Clover” was given by Mr. Jothem 
Allen. He assumed that we could all raise 
clover successfully although confronted by 
some doubting Thomases. He handled the 
subject in a practical and instructive man- 
ner. He assured us that every ton of clover 
hay fed would net not less than twenty-five 
dollars in fertilizer when estimated from 
the market price of commercial fertilizer, 
and that the roots left in the ground dou- 
bled this value. The value of timothy hay 
likewise estimated was three dollars a ton. 

Among tke questions asked Mr. Allen 
were, ‘“‘How do you manage the root borer?”’ 
He replied that the chief mission of clover 
was performed the first year, and that the 
borer seldom bothered until the second 


year. 

“What is the value of German clover?” 
If the question relates to crimson clover, as 
it doubtless does, it is good for a catch crop 
sown in August. 

“When is the best time to sow clover 
seed?” By all means in the spring when 
the ground is honeycombed by the frost 
early in the morning. Don’t sow late in the 
spring without harrowing in. Only one 
crop should be taken from oneseeding, and 
by_all means‘do not pasture when small. 

J. A. McGraham, of St. Louis, gave an 
able talk on education. Hesaid there is a 
manifest danger among Americans to fol- 
low the Greeks and Romans in burying the 
higher and better man in the development 
of the gladiator, foot-ball player, ete. We 
are much behind European countries, es- 
pecially Germany, in our system of educa- 
tion. ith us technical or industrial work 
should be introduced into the primary 
schools. Less time should be given to 
branches of study that will not be likely to 
be needed in the after life of the pupils, and 
more time to the branches immediately per- 
taining to the work they arelikely to engage 
in. Regarding the taxation of farmers to 
ei the University, he said he did not 
believe the farmers objected to being taxed 
to educate our own boys and girls, but that 
Students from outside the State ought not 
to be received at a lower cost than would be 
required of them by like institutions in their 
own States. At present,students from out- 
side the State are admitted at about one- 
fourth to one-half the cost of like institu- 
tions in their own States; and asa very 
large percentage of the attendance at our 
University is from other States, it becomes 
a matter of great importance. Should we 
be taxed to educate the doctor to come and 
charge us ten dollars for making a visit? 
Still, he would rather have an educated 
than an uneducated doctor. For while in- 
dividuals are met frequently who excel in 
their calling while uneducated, thisis the 
exception, not therule. Equipped with a 
good education they would wield vastly 
greater power. 

Americans do not send men to their legis- 
lative halls that understand _ political 
economy. They should make a free high- 
way of railroads from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, like the Welland canal system. 
He believes the time is coming when the 
same moral standard will be required of 
men that is required of women at the pres- 
ent time. H. B. ANGELL, Cor. Sec. 


MILFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Two hundred and forty-six members and 
guests of the Milford Farmers’ Club as- 
sembled at the pleasant home of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Pickett on Feb. 3d. 

The club was called to order by Presi- 
dent Pickett and the usual opening exer- 
cises followed. 

Mrs. Richard Hale opened the discussion 
of the Association question, and in her re- 
marks she heartily endorsed the plan of se- 
lecting every third regular Association 
question of special interest to the ladies of 
the clubs, as this would give them an op- 
portunity for discussing topics in which 
they are directly interested. 

On the other handsome members thought 
that the best interest of both sexes would 
be served by continuing the work as here- 
tofore by providing questions for discussion 
that interest. both sexes and which both 
can study and express their views upon. 

On vote the ladies were almost unani- 
mous in declining the offer of the Associa- 
tion committee. 

Thevclub then adjourned for one month 
fo —_ at the home of Mr. and Mrs. R. M. 

add. 

By the way, the Oakland County Farm- 
ers’ Institute held at Milford, January 13- 
14th was an unqualified success in every 
particular. The attendance throughout 
was large, and at. the last session many 
could rot gain entrance to the hall. Great 
interest was manifested from start to 
finish, and those farmers who failed to 





attend were the losers, for surely it was a 
school of instruction. 
W. D. ALLEN, Cor. Sec’y. 
LENOX AND CHESTERFIELD FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 


This club held it regular January meet- 
ing at the home of Jcseph Fuller on the 
last Friday of the month. Owing to sick- 
ness in the family of A. J. Hart with whom 
the club expected to meet, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fuller extended their hospitality on short 
notice, and these circumstances doubtless 
lessened the attendance somewhat, as only 
nineteen members were present, aside from 
the family of the host. 

The opening exercises and the regular 
business of the club being disposed of, the 
regular question for the day was introduced 
by its author, Mr. Warren Parker: “Is 
there any better method than the one now 
in use for constructing the public high- 
ways? If so, ought it to be adopted?” 

he “Good Roads Question” had already 
been pretty thoroughly discussed by this 
club at a previous meeting, and there was a 
little dissatisfaction at having the question 
brought forward again. But the partisans 
of the old and new systems went into the 
fray again with unabated zeal. Mr. Fuller 
read compiled notes showing the cost of 
maintaining the roads in Chesterfield to be 
about nine dollars a mile. 

Mr. Parker gave a little history of how 
our present system came in vogue; and how 
that in the earlier settlements of the State, 
it was voluntary on the part of the few 
people to make such roads as would enable 
them to get through the woods. 

Mr. Lowell thought our present system 
could be improved by having one general 
_— of all road work in each town- 
ship. 

Mr. Cotton said that for five hundred 
dollars he would guarantee more and better 
road work than is now done for thrice that 
sum. 

Messrs. Crawford, Shattuck and Potts 
advocated their respective views of the 
subject. 

Mr. Fuller thought that as the subject is 
being advocated all over the State it would 
result in some good. 

A motion to adjourn and carry the dis- 
cussion over to the next meeting was car- 
ried. The President remarked that the 
continuation of the subject was not likely to 
promote the utmost harmony among the 
members as it had already been amply dis- 
cussed. 

Adjourned to meet with J. F. Cotton and 
wife on the last Friday in Pobruary. 

MRS. S. N. ROBERTS, Sec’y. 
PROGRESS FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Progress Farmers’ Club met at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Johnson. 
There was a large attendance and more 
than the usual interest manifested. 

Chas. Johnson, delegate to the meeting 
of the State Association, gave an interest- 
ing report of the doings of the State Asso- 
ciation at their last meeting. After some 
discussion, the doings of the Association 
were heartily endorsed. 

C. M. Pierce was elected as delegate to 
attend the State meeting of county insti- 
tutes to be held at St. Louis. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, C. M. Pierce; 
vice-president, J. E. Levis; secretary and 
treasurer, F. A. Bradley. i 

The prevailing opinion seemed to be in 
favor of the ladies having every third 
question devoted to their special interests, 

The Association question for March was 
brought up, and produced no little excite- 
ment. Many seemed in favor of having it 
discussed at once. The matter was, how- 
ever, arranged as suggested in the MIcniI- 
GAN FARMER; and the different topics will 
be discussed by Messrs. Babcock, Levis, 
Case, York, Bradley, Miller, Lewis and Mrs. 
Babcock, assisted by Supervisors Duevlion, 
Gurney and ex-Supervisor Streicher. 

It was decided to have the next meeting 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Pierce 
the first Wednesday in March. , 

C. M. PIERCE, Secretary. 
SOUTH HENRIETTA CLUB. 


This club met at the pleasant home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edson Wooster, February 6, 
with a goodly number present. The meet- 
ing was called to order by Mantel Harring- 
ton. It being our annual election of officers 
the literary exercises were omitted. The 
result of the election was as follows: Pres- 
ident, Mantel Harrington; vice-president, 
James Gordon: secretary, Stuart Peek. 
The club ther adjourned to meet the first 


Saturday in Mesrch at Jos. Palmer’s. 
LETTIE PALMER, Reporter. 
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Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only 
be given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of fifty cents 
must accempany the letter. 





PARTIAL DISLOCATION OF STIFLE.—I drove 
my seven-year-old mare ten miles. Next 
morning she could not bring one hind leg 
forward. Could see no swelling and I think 
her hip is all right. I also examined her 
foot and found nothing wrong with it. W. 
H. Z., Edgewood, Mich.—Your mare has 
stifle trouble; the joint partially dislocates. 
Apply a blister; use caustic balsam. The 
hind quarter should be a little higher than 
the fore; placed in that position the joint 
will not dislocate. Or, you may put a 
collar on her and tie the foot of lame limb 
forward. 

Cow GIVES BITTER MILK.—I have a grade 
Jersey cow that gives bitter milk and we 
have failed to convert the cream from her 
milk into butter. She appears well and I 
feed her ground oats and corn fodder. A. 
L., Lennon, Mich.—Cows that have been 
milked for more than one year and have 
not had changes of food frequently give 
bitter milk. Give her a cathartic; use ep- 
som salts. Give her one ounce powdered 
charcoal and bicarbonate of soda in each 
feed. Alsochange her feed. Ithink you 
keep your cream in too cool a place. 


LICEON HORSES—CHRONIC GARGET.—How 
can I kill lice on horses? Isita good plan 
to wash horses in the winter time, or would 
they be liable to take cold? I have a cow 
that appears to be losing the use of one 
quarter of her udder. Itis quite hard and 
1 have hard work to milk that quarter. 
The teat seems to close up. Have kepta 
quill in it to keep it from closing up; have 
rubbed it withcamphorand witch hazel. L. 
K. B., Bellaire, Mich.—Do not wash horsesin 
winter. Blow some persian insect powder 
on horses’ necks and backs. Apply tincture 
of fodine to cow’s udder once a day. 


LYMPHANGITIS.—1 have a mare eleven 
years old in foal. About two months ago 
her right hind leg swelled badly. She was 
stiff for one week; one month later she had 
another attack. Our veterinary treated 
her. I gave her the powders he prescribed 
and she got well. Now she has a third at- 
tack. Whatis the cause and what is the 
best remedy? A. M., Vernon, Mich.—Feed 
less grain and more vegetabies, hay and 
fodder. Exercise her daily. Keep her 
from standingina cold wind. Keep her 
bowels open, feed plenty salt and nitrate of 
potash and foment leg with hot water. 


INTESTINAL PARASITES.—WiIll you please 
tell me what is the trouble with a bunch of 
seven pigs that are about six months old, 
They have a clean pen, large yard for exer- 
cisa, mostly corn diet, but since last Friday 
have refused to eat, drink or leave the nest. 
They are quite thin in flesh, pass some 
worms, yet do not seem constipated. When 
they are stirred, they act drowsy. C. E. P., 
Holly, Mich.—Your hogs are wormy. Give 
powdered sulphate of iron one dram,ground 
gentian one dram and powdered areca nut 
one dram once a day to each hog for a few 
days, and follow that with a cathartic of 
epsom salts. 

INDIGESTION.—I have a registered Guern- 
sey bull, three years old, that up to last 
November looked as well-as need be. About 
that time I changed his feed from hay and 
whole oats to soft corn andcornstalks. He 
soon began to lose vigor and grow thin. 
This has continued until heis now little 
more than askeleton. He does not cough, 
bowels seem loose enough, but eats and 
drinks very little. Have looked for lice but 
found none. W.F.<A., Milan, Mich.—You 
made a mistake when you changed his feed. 
Give forty grains pepsin twice a day, also 
half an ounce ground gentian twice a day. 
Let him have all the salt he will eat. Give 
him ground oats and clover hay and some 
carrots, turnips or potatoes once a day. 
Brush his body with a rough brush and keep 
him clean. 








INJURED QUARTER OF UppER—Cow 
GIVES BLoopy MILK.—I have a cow that 
gives bloody milk from one quarter of 
udder. Bought her four months ago, when 
she was fresh. She has always madea fuss 
when milking from that quarter, but never 
discovered bloody milk until four weeks 
ago. It is thin and mixes with cream 
readily, and rises on top with cream. Two 
hours after milking, if I go out and milk 
again, it will be very bad, so that it will 
show plainly in the milk. Can it be cured? 
If not, and if I should dry off that quarter, 
will it affect the rest of the udder? She 
eats well and seems in good health, but 
doesn’t gain in flesh asshe ought to. J. P., 
Ann Arbor, Mich.—An injury to quarter of 
cow’s udder causes her to he bloody milk. 
Milk her once a day out of injured quarter, 
or if you milk her twice a day do not strip 
her clean. Understand, a small blood 
vessel opens in that quarter; the more you 
manipulate that quarter the more likely 
you are to —— hemorrhage. Mix 
acetate of lead one ounce, water one quart. 
rhe! to that quarter of udder twice a day. 
Another important point is to furnish her 
with plenty bedding, in order that she may 
not bruise her udder when she lies down. 
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EARL D. BABST, 

56 Moffat Building, - Detroit, Mich. 
Attorney-at=- Law 
Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere 


in U. S.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references. 
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Have you 

, a horse 

Jand wag- 

on? Secure the agency for our com- 
plete CARPET STRETCHER anid 
TACKER and caivass your locality 
and the surrounding country at once 
as the spring season is c'ose at hand. 
= This STRETCHER draws your 
a weight with the carpet. No pounding 

: aeaers, or getting down on the knees. 
© Drives 60 tacks per minute. Special 
price to Agents for sample, express 
prepaid. Good com. Write at once 
for cartoon circular “G” and terms 


to agents. 
‘THe GODDARD & ALLEN CO., 


50 State St,, Beloit, Wis. 
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speed it to 50 turns. 
Meckville, Pa., Jan. 9, 1897. 


ler, aged 15 and 13. respectively. 
Bel efontaine, Ohio, Tuly 1, 1896. 


of it now.” 
Sac City, Aug. 27, 1896. 


‘* My 8-year-old girl can start it and 
. N. SHERMAN. 


“Tt is only good exercise, for it almost 
runs itself,’’ say Fannie and Nora Hartz- 


We do not Recommend 
Operation by Children 


But They Do It!! 


It is worthy of note the number who make statements like the 


Improved U. S. Separator. 


‘* My boy of 7 frequently teases to turn 
the crank, it runs so easily.”’ 
J. H. Brown, 
Ag'l Ed. Michigan Farmer. 
Climax, Mich., Nov. 4, 1895. 
‘**Our daughter, 1: years old, adjusts, 
and even turns the machine for a con- 


My boy, 11 years old, takes all care | siderable length of time.’ 
Joun L, Barter. 


W. H. Feruerorr. 
Jacksonville, Pa., March 26, 1896, 
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iscellaneons. 


FORTUNE-TELLING. 








When on the grain was summer’s gold, 
And blue was summer’s sky, 
We went to have our fortunes told, 
A witching maid and I. 
The gipsy sibyl seemed uncouth 
And weird to look upon, 
And yet for each of us, in sooth, 
A merry tale she spun. 


Mine was a kindly horoscope; 
I heard my birth above 

Had hung the happy star of Hope, 
The lambent star of Love. 

The star of love that bringeth bliss, 
I learned, stiil shed its glow. 

Much more the siby] said, but this 
Was ali I cared to know. 


Then into Sylvia's slender hand 
I saw the gipsy peer, 

And words I longed to understand 
Were whispered in her ear; 

While on her cheek a blush had birth 
Thut spread in rosy fire, 

As when the winter-awakened earth 
Feels spring’s divine desire. 


We left behind the gipsy old, 
And ‘neath a dusky pine 
Again was that fair story told 
That ended, ‘“‘Sweet, be mine!”’ 
Then Sylvia, the roguish-eyed, 
Laughed in her winning way: 
“That’s what,” triumphantly she cried, 
“The gipsy said you’d say!” 
—Clinton Scollard, in Harper's Bazar. 


*“*PRINCESS CESARINI.” 








I saw her first as I was walking along a 
white road that led from the old city of 
Lucca to the Bagni. How tired I was! 
During the long hours of my tramp I had 
met but little traffic—white oxen slowly 
dragging loads—slowly, not because of 
their burden, but from the natural passive 
dignity that will accept the yoke, yet will 
not be lashed to servitude—and peasant 
women, fine creatures like the oxen, moun- 
tain bred, carrying their boots upon their 
heads, and singing mournful songs with 
placid faces. Fate as the yoke must be 
borane, but they would pay no toil of fear. 
The river swept on my rightin its wide bed 
of gray stones, like a great blue serpent 
threading through the hot land; and far 
before me were the purple Appenines lur- 
ing the traveler to their fresher heights. 

She passed and the dust flew from the 
horses’ feet all about me. How divine and 
strange and beautiful she was, and so 
young! Her dusky hair formed a soft halo 
round her white face under the wide-brim- 
med hat with its great plumes—a face like 
a flower. Her gown--I noticed her gown— 
shimmered green, and round her white 
throat was entwined a tiny chain with a 
turquoise heart attached. She passed so 
near me I might have touched her, and 
looked at me with grave, wondrous eyes, 
the color of the deep sea. Some one else 
was in the carriage—aslight figure in gray. 
I had no thoughts for her companion, 

It was night when 1 reached the Bagni; 
the fireflies hovered in the air, and the 
dark oe ape about the villa gardens 
looked black in the shadowy blue of an 
Italian night. 1 heard there that the Prin- 
cess Cesarini had arrived that afternoon — 
the illustrious and bountiful Princess, the 
beloved of the poor. ThenI knew that I 
had seen the Princess, and that I loved her 
—l, the poor student and wanderer through 
foreign cities, loved the great Princess. I 
went next day to the Casino, having come 
only to seek the hills. She was there, and 
all the peogle turned to look at her. I 
asked of one near, ‘‘Who are those ladies?’’ 
just for the joy of hearing her name spok- 
en. ‘‘’Tis the Princess Cesarini and her 
companion,” said the bystander. Her 
companion was old, and her clothes looked 
shabby. I thought—she is poor and depen- 
dent, expatriated, perhaps, even as I, yet 
what would I not suffer to be for one brief 
hour in her shoes! 

When they had gone I stole away and 
climbed up the mountain side. The blood 
surged like torrents of fire in my veins, and 
my heart beat. I cursed the fate that had 
made me as I was, then blessed the Maker 
who had created her so fair. I lay down 
with my face near the grass, and the bee- 
tles and strange winged things hummed in 
my ears, and the birds flapped low, not no- 
ticing I was there, and far below at my feet 
wound the river, and all about me were the 
mountains. I whispered her name to the 
blades of grass, to the sweet heavens, and 
down the shadowy valley, and laughed to 
myself. Then I lay quite still and watched 
the coming of dawn, and I knew there was 
no hope. 

Every day she went for a drive; every 
day I went to the foot of the steps that led 
down from the terrace garden, and watch- 
ed her mount the old barouche. Every 
evening I waited there to see her come 
home. On rare occasions she would turn 
her eyes to mine with a little pensive look 
of recognition, of wondering humor; then 
the universe was ours! 

Once it happened that my Princess came 
down to the foot of the steep steps before 
the carriage had come. She was dressed 
allin white, and on the hem of her gown 
were embroidered little bunches of wild 
roses. She seemed not to see me, and look- 
ed long up the winding road. Isaw aman 
was approaching, whereat my heart stood 
still with sullen rage; and she, as if she had 
read my thoughts, cast a quick glance of 
gentle sweetness that rebuked the angry 
man of me to shame. 

Then the days flew—winged days, for on 
each I saw my Princess, What mattered 


" 


if she were walking with him, driving with 
him, sitting in the terraced garden with 
him. if she remembered to turn her head, 
whilst he was speaking, to look at me. 

I never dreamed of theend. How should I? 
Yet it came swift and sure, and I was left 
desolate. On that evening she stole to the 
terrace wall and looked down at me where 
I stood in the road far below her, and I saw 
there were tearsin her eyes. Acry broke 
from me, but she put her finger on her lips, 
and I knew I must not speak. He was 
there in the terraced garden. She remain- 
ed quite still, then suddenly plucked a 
crimson flower from the edge of the crumb- 
ling wall and threw it to me as she turned 
away. 

She had gone next day—my Princess had 
gone, and I was alone. 

I came across the little lady one morning, 
on the river bed, seated in the shadow of an 
immense boulder. She was sketching. I 
bad-crept down there among the rocks and 
stones to get near the blue thread of water 
that had narrowed through the heat of the 
summer toa serpentine line. It flowed the 
way she had gone. 

“How can oan do it?”? I said recklessly. 
‘“*How can you do it?” 

She looked up at me, at first a little start- 
led: then she smiled. ‘ Oh, it’s you, is it? 

“Yes, madam, it is I—or rather my 
body.” 

“What is i 

“Draw so dreadfully 
has gone, too!” 

*“*Who has gone?” ; 

“The Princess Cesarini.”’ 

“You know the Princess?” 

“Who can be here and not know her? 
Didn’t she make the whole world lovely? 
Look how hideous it is now! The dried-up 
river, the perpetual chestnut woods, every- 
thing blatant, positive, colorless with a 
blaze of raging heat, and you painting it! 

‘*Ah! so you know the Princess?” 

“Know her! Doesn t every poor woman 
bless her name and every child smile at the 
sound of it? Isshe not their good angel? 
How could I not know her?” 

“Itis very easy to do the good angel when 
one is rich.” 

“Madam!” 

‘Why, yes, when there is no need of any 
self-denial.” 

“7 think it horrible of you to speak so of 
your benefactor.” 

““Why benefactor? Money is exchanged 
for service you know—service for money. 
We are apt in this world to always consider 
the benefit bestowed by the employer;some- 
times it is all the other way.” 

“It may be sometimes, madam,”’ I said, in 
agreat rage. “In this case I know it is 
not.”? And I rose to go,only that something 
in her shabby clothes and sad face made me 
hesitate. ’ . 
**Why don’t you follow her?” she said ir- 
mee 

Iturned and looked at the blue water at 
our feet. “I can’t,” I said; ‘I have no 
money.” 

‘‘Would you go if you had it?” 

“Yes, I would gi 

“Tf you had only a little?” 

“T would go if it were only enough to 
follow where she had been, and dream my 
footsteps were treading where hers had 
fallen.” 

“What if I give it to you?” 

“You give it to me?” ‘ 

“T will give it you.” 

‘You are mocking me, madam.” 

‘Indeed, I will give it you.” 

A sudden madness surged through my be- 


t you don’t wish me to do?” 
* * * when she 


ing. 

“T will pay you back—I swear I will pay 

you back!” 

“Yes, you shall pay me back.” 

There followed a long silence. I thought I 
had been dreaming, for it did not seem it 
could be true, when she said suddenly: 
“After all, I don’t think I’ll let you have 
the money.”” Then I turned away in sick 
anger. “How hateful—how extraordinaryly 
hateful vou are!” said I; ‘I believe you are 
a witch!” ‘ 

“Come, that’s not polite.” 

I walked away and sat down on a great 
stone. Yes, surely she was a witch. There 
she remained, peeping at me every now and 
then as she sketched. She was a hundred 
at least, and her horrid hand was like a 
piece of parchment. If I hadn’t been a 
man I should have strangled her; for oncel 
wished I were a woman. She had filled my 
cup up with the hope that the bitter might 
taste more bitter. : 

“You silly, passionate boy,”’ she said at 
last, “come here!” 

I took no notice. 

“Come here!” she aopeetet. suddenly 
standing up. SomehowIhadtogo. She 
was so old, and the stones were not safe 
walking among. She leaned heavily on my 
arm as we went over the rough way in 
silence to the steps that led up from the 
river bed to the road. The Princess Cesa- 
rini’s carriage was waiting. How my heart 
beat! Her carriage! Ah, why had she 
gone? 

“Get in!’? said my companion after she 
had seated herself. 


“yy 


Igotin. Wedrovethrough the village. 
Neither of us spoke. I felt her eyes were 
fixed on me. All the folk we met uncover- 
ed, and the children ran to the doors of the 
cottages. ‘‘How she is loved!” said I sud- 
denly. 

“Who?” 

“The Princess, of course! Don’t you 
notice how the people recognize her equi- 
page, and how even to—” 

“To me, you mean, you funny creature! 
You are amazingly impertinent.” She 
smiled very sweetly, but sadly, too, and 
turned her eyes away as if her thoughts 
had strayed on to weightier matters. I lost 
sight of the shabby little woman, the old 
gray clothes and wizen face, and 1 sawa 
great lady, with a great heart—a soul that 





commands a bending of the knee from all 
her kind. Then I knew—it suddenly flashed 
upon me, so that I felt cold and trembled 
with shame. I was driving with the Prin- 
cess Cesarini. I must have turned pale, for 
she said: : 

“She is a princess really, my dear boy.” 

“Tt is not that,” said I. 

‘A real princess,” she continued, “only 
she is very poor—like you—and she has no 
title. She brings the sunshine into ap old 
woman’s life, and in return the old woman 

ives her pretty clothes, a little gold anda 
come. See, the country will be beautiful 
again soon, for she is coming back to-mor- 
row. You shall meet her.” 

‘*Princess!”? said I. But I could not 
speak; something swelled up in my throat. 
— Westminster Budget. 





VARIETIES. 


“T pon’t like your milk,’ said the mis- 
tress of the house. ‘‘What’s wrong with it, 
mum?” “It’s dreadfully thin, and there’s 
no cream on it.’? ‘After you have lived in 
the town a while, mum,” said the milkman 
encouragingly, ‘‘you’ll get over them rooral 
ideas of your’n.”—Twinkles. 


* * 


* 

A TENNESSEE man accidentally shot a 
dog, and in trying to explain to the owner 
how it occurred accidentally shot him. In 
a further attempt at illustration he acci- 
dentally shot the coroner, and is now out 
on bail trying to find somebody to whom he 
may explain the latter occurrence. Ex- 
— are dangerous things to fool 
with. 





* * 
* 

WuHen He was_ Honest.—Babbling 
Brooks—See here, Dobbs; aldough dere 
may be a feud in yer fambly agin soap, I 
wisht yer'd drop de subjec’. I onc’t lived a 
week on a bar uv soap w’en I was honest. 
Dusty Dobbs (incredulously)—D’ye mean 
ter say yer eat it? 

Babbling Brooks—Nit! I cut it up in 
little squares an’ sold it ter farmers’ wives 
as de “‘Sure-cure corn-salve.”—Judge. 

* * 


UNSATISFACTORY Diet.—A_ clergyman 
whose salary had not been paid for several 
months told the trustees that he must have 
his money, as his family were suffering for 
want of the necessaries of life. 
‘Money!’ exclaimed one of the trustees, 
noted for his stinginess, ‘‘do you preach for 
money? I thought you preached for the 
good of souls.” 
The minister replied: 
“SoIdo; butIcan’teat souls. And if I 
could, it would take 1,000 such as yours to 
make a meal.” —Tit-Bits. ss 

% 


His Last AwtAs.—‘‘Your cousin was a 
sort of easy-speakin’ feller with a crook in 
his eye?” said Rubberneck Bill to the in- 
quiring tourist. 

“Ves. His right name was William 
Hickelberry. Did he go by that name 
here?” 


“Naw. He had half a dozen other 
names, though. The last one, I remember, 
was give to him by the boys. An’it was 
Ole Stocking.” 
“Really? How did it happen?” , 
‘Well, you see, it was Christmas eve 
when they hung him up.’—Indianapolis 
Journal. a 

* 
OBSERVING THE CONVENTIONS.—“‘I'd like 
to buy a few cows,” remarked the dairy- 
man whose merchandise had on several 
occasions been an object of suspicion. 
“Cows!” exclaimed his neighbour. ‘‘What 
for?” ‘‘Well,” was the frank rejoinder 
“I’ve got an idea that the public sorto 
expects to see cows around a dairy, the 
same as they expect to see an Indian in 
front of a cigar store, or a striped pole in 
front of a barber shop.”—Washington Star. 

* 


* 


A SPORTING writer once included in his 
sporting notes an item saying that ‘tthe 
young salmon are beginning to run.” It 
appeared in print. “The young salmon 
are beginning to swim.’ When the writer 
asked for an explanation, the proofreader 
cheerily remarked, “That is all right. 
You had that mixed up with your turf 
stuff, but I straightened it out for you.” 
“But why didn’t you let it go as I wrote 
it?” “I couldn’t,” was the reply. ‘*Who 
ever heard of a fish running?’’—San 
Francisco Argonaut. 


A SERGEANT of a company of British 
infantry quartered in a Dacoit-infested 
es of Burmah, a few yearsago was a firm 
eliever in destiny. Oo amount of argu- 
ment with his more skeptical comrades 
could shake his belief in the slightest, he 
invariably closing the controversies with 
the rather illogical assertion that ‘‘when a 
man’s last day comes, it comes.” 
One evening, when dressing, preparatory 
to taking a stroll in the jungle, he was 
noticed by a corporal, a persistent opponent 
of the destiny theory, to quietly slip a re- 
volver into his pocket. 
‘**Hello!”? shouted the corporal,who saw a 
chance of ridiculing the sergeant, ‘what 
are you taking the revolver with you for? 
That won’t save you if your time has 
come.”’ 
“No,” replied the sergeant without a 
moment’s hesitation; “but, you see, I may 
happen to come across a Dacoit whose last 
day has come.— Answers. 





Home Seekers’ Rates to Southern and West- 
ern Points, via Michigan Central. 

On certain dates each month special low 
rates are made to southern and western 
points to Home Seekers by the Michigan 
Central. Full information relative thereto 
may be secured by writing Joseph S, Hall, 





—the unhappy and hopeless con- 
dition of many a wife and mother 


in the country home, all because (_ )! 
= they have not tried a remedy that 
is within their easy reach. One 
which has brought more health, 
happiness and sunshine jnto life 
than any remedy ever known. Its 


(__) name is 


Worankta 


seu 





BRIGHTS DISEASE, 
URINARY DISEASES, 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, 
ano MALARIA. 


It is a purely vegetable prepar- 
ation, and numbers its cures by 
thousands. Try it and walk in 


Large sized bottles or new style 
(__) smaller ones at your nearest store. al 











BOSTON’S MAHOGANY TRADE. 





Since the close of the great political cam- 
paign the eyes of the political prophets 
have been cast about the country to dis- 
cover the signs of returning prosperity that 
were promised if victory crowned the ef- 
forts of the sound-money party, Boston, 
with the other manufacturing centers, felt 
immediately the improved conditions. A 
striking illustration of this is found in the 
lumber business of this city, and particu- 


larly in mahogany, which is no small part 
of this great business. All of the mahogany 
which enters this port from foreign coun- 
tries is controlled by George D. Emery, 
the Chelsea lumber merchant. His imports 
of mahogany are very large, comprising as 
they do all of the output of the eastern 
slope of Nicaragua and a large amount 
from the United States of Colombia. In 
addition, most of the cedar that comes to 
this port from Central America is imported 
by Mr. Emery. All the rights tocut and 
ship mahogany from the eastern watershed 
of Nicaragua are controlled under a con- 
tract with the Nicaraguan Government. 
This contract has been in force for a num- 
ber of years, and has yet a number of years 
torun. This means that for many years 
Boston will be a distributing point for 
mahogany to all parts of the country and 
abroad. 

In speaking of the importation and dis- 
tribution of mahogany, Mr. Emery talked 
at length on the recent hard times and the 
effect that the resultof theelection has had 
on the lumber business, and particularly 
mahogany. ‘During the year 1893,” he 
said, “‘we imported from Nicaragua and 
other places something like 6,000,000 feet 
of mahogany in logs. This year our im- 
ports will be between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 
of feet. 

“This immense falling off in the imports 
of mahogany is directly traceable to the 
hard times that have prevailed. In such 
an extensive enterprise profits are not im- 
mediate, and it is calculated that the time 
that elapses between the cutting of the tree 
and the time when any return isreceived for 
the lumber is about two years. To plan for 
all this requires the figuring of a financier. 
For the coming year I anticipate a great 
improvement in the business. This will, I 
expect, include foreign as well as domestic 
business. The English trade and that with 
all the other foreign countries has been 
picking up during the last year or 18 
months. The Englishmen are becoming 
slowly educated to our ideas. In this coun- 
try the manufacturers have always taken 
their et, in finished lumber or 
squared logs. he Englishmen, on the 
contrary, still stick to the ideas of their 
forefathers, and, as has always been done 
in the past, they Have, until recently, de- 
manded their mahogany in the logs. Now 
we are beginning to ship it in squared logs, 
and only yesterday shipped by an outgoing 
steamer a lotin thfs form.” - 

It will undoubtedly be news to many that 
the vast mahogany forests of Nicaragua are 
controlled in this city. The cutting and 
shipping of the immense exports from, that 
country is a great enterprise in itself, to 
say nothing of bringing it here and manu- 
facturing it into lumber. One steamer plys 
regularly between this port and Central 
America engaged in this trade. At present 
she is on her way out from this port. Five 
hundred thousand to 700,000 feet is her usu- 
al cargo. While the steamer i3 now on her 
way to the lumber ports, there are some- 
where on the seas bound to Boston four 
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Their cargoes are each about 250,000 to 300,- 
000 feet. Employed in Nicaragua and the 
United States of Colombia by Mr. Emery 
are from 1,000 to 1,500 native workmen and 
lumbermen. These are under American 
bosses. The trees from which mahogany 
furniture is made vary in age and size. 
When cut they range in age from 25 to 50 
years, and some of them are even 75 years 
old. They average 25 inches or more in 
diameter, and run as large as 40 inches, and 
even more. For every mahogany tree that 
is cut, two others are planted, and thus the 
forests are practically inexhaustible. 

From the time that the tree is felled to the 
hour that it is dumped off the steamer at the 
Chelsea docks is an eventful life for the 
mahogany log. Thetreeis cut into the 
proper lengths, and then comes the tedious 
journey to the coast, where itis taken on 

oard the vessels bound for this port. The 
greater part of the cutting is done during 
the dry season, which in the United States 
of Colombia begins about the first of De- 
cember. The natives of this country seem 
to make better loggers and are better adapt- 
ed to lumbering than the Nicaraguans. In 
Nicaragua the season is more irregular and 
for lumbering is less to be depended upon. 
After the tree is cut it is hauled to the near- 
est waterway, and rafted to the coast. The 
logs are hauled by teams of oxen from one 
to six miles in Nicaragua, but often the dis- 
tance is very much greater, the journey 
sometimes taking two days. The roads con- 
sist of paths through the forest that often 
are nothing more than Swamps and moras- 
ses, through which the oxen and horses 
flounder along. Only animals trained to this 
kind of work would ever make any progress, 
and American beasts would wallow about 
perfectly helpless. 

Of late, railroads have been introduced to 
transport the logs to the water for rafting 
to the coast. In Nicaragua there have al- 
ready been established some 10 or 12 miles 
of railroad, and from this spurs are built 
into the surrounding country as the ad- 

vance of the Jumbermen demands. Often 
the road is taken up and transferred to some 
other part of the forests. Centrai American 
rivers are most unreliable affairs for ship- 
ping purposes. The bed of the river is never 
twice thesame, and the appearance and 
conditions at the mouths are never twice 
alike. It is necessary to keep the mahogany 
logs in the fresh water until the time ar- 
rives to load them on the vessels for ship- 
ment. The reason for this is the destruc- 
tive teredo, commonly called theshipworm, 
which attacks and bores into any kind of 
wood submerged in the salt water of that 
region. It does not take long for these pests 
to ruin a log of mahogany. 

Then begins the last journey of the ma- 
hogany log in anything like its native state. 
Arrived in Boston itis dumped overboard 
into an enclosed dock at the Chelsea wharf. 
From here it is floated along and hoisted to 
the yards by hydraulic power as it is re- 
quired. Then it is cut into squared logs or 
lumber, and is ready for the manufacturer. 
The heaviest consumers are the furniture 
manufacturers, car builders and interior 
finishers.—Boston Transcript. 


Che rity. 


DAIRY NOTES. 














OF INTEREST TO CREAMERY PATRONS. 

We have recently visited several cream- 
eries in various localities. The condition of 
the buildings and apparatus: is generally 
very good. 

While attending the farmers’ institute at 
Allegan we looked over the creamery there, 
upon invitation of our friend R. E. Sturgis. 
He had just subscribed for the FARMRR, 
and was anxious for us to investigate his 
plant. 

The creamery is well built, and very com- 
plete in all its appointments. While look- 
ing the apparatus over we talked about the 
milk and its condition when received at the 
weigh can. Friend Sturgis says the milk 
furnished by the patrons has usually been 
very satisfactory, and a credit to the intel- 
ligent progressive farmers whe keep the 
cows. 

We would like to offer a few suggestions 
to our brother farmers who furnish the milk 
to this creamery—and to others as well. 
We shall say nothing new, but wish to re- 
iterate what has heretofore been given in 
these columns. 

CLEANLINESS. 


This is the most important of all, and isa 
point to be constantly looked after in all 
the details of milk manufacture. Every 
dairyman knows that better butter can be 
made in the private dairy, as ageneral rule, 
simply because one man, or woman, has 
charge or personal control over the whole 
process from the feeding of the cows to the 
marketing of the finished product. 

Every patron of a creamery, no matter 
what his relation to the plant or company 
may be, financially or officially, will always 
find it to his interest to see that his milk is 
furnished daily at the creamery in the best 
possible condition. 

A disregard of any of the details which 
assist in furnishing pure, clean milk, every 
night and morning, always affects the 





quality of the whole of that day’s supply of 
milk at the factory, and the cream and 
butter taken therefrom is also likewise 
affected. 

The cows should be kept just as clean as 
possible. There is hardly any necessity of 
keeping cows with filthy flanks, belly, udder 
and teats. It costs barely nothing, except 
a few boards, a little energy and time, to 
fix the stalls or stanchions in any old cow 
stable so that the cows cannot get soiled. 

Of course some cows will soil themselves, 
if they are obliged to break their necks to 
doit. In such cases it might pay to give 
the butcher a chance to do it, provided he 
is willing to pay a fair price for the privi- 
lege. © 

Look out for the ventilation of your cow 
stab'es. See that the air is just as pure as 
you can furnish it, especially during milk- 
ing time. Do not allow the manure to be 
disturbed in the stalls or gutters until after 
milking is over and the milk removed from 
the stables. 

For at least one-half hour before milking 
we allow no dust to be raised in the barn 
or stables, whether by moving hay, corn 
stover or bedding. Then, when the milk 
pails and "cans are carried in to milk, the 
atmosphere is just as pure as we can pro- 
videit. There is more danger of bacterial 
inoculation from dried matter floating in 
the air than many suppose. 

Of ‘course all pails, cans, strainer and 
strainer cloths should be perfectly clean. A 
combination of cold and hot water,fresh and 
pure (with live steam to finish, when pos- 
sible), canomake all work in this line very 
satisfactory. Do not buy cans or pails with 
seams unfilled with solder. If you have 
them on hand, do not throw them away,but 
have your tinsmith fill these seams, without 
delaying the matter anylonger. There may 
be little trouble from them now, but there 
will be when hot weather comes. 

When ready to milk, and before putting 
the pail in positior, brush off the cow’s 
udder and teats with your dry hands; or a 
dry cloth or soft brush may be substituted. 
Never wet or wash the udder or teats ifyou 
can get along without. There is no need of 
it, unless these appendages are filthy with 
fresh cow manure; and in that case we 
should feel like putting the whole cow to 
soak. 

Practice dry milking. Do not spit on the 
hands at any stage of this operation. Milk 
quietly and quickly. Milk two teats at a 
time, of course, as no practical dairyman 
advocates the one-teat-at-a-time theory. 

We had a sketch in the FARMER two years 
ago, showing how an expert could milk four 
teats at a time. There is no demand for 
special instruction in this process, when 
milk and butter rules so low, and we find 
the process universally obsolete in actual 
practice. 

Just as soon as each cow is milked the 
milk should be strained into the cans. The 
strainer should be provided with cloths, 
held in place by a ring, if on the under side 
of the strainer. If cheese cloth is used on 
top, common clothespins will hold itin place. 
We use the brass wire sieve strainer, sup- 
plemented with several thicknesses of 
cheese cloth. 

Assoon as possible, when the cans are 
full, we take the milk out of the stable. It 
is then aerated and cooled down immediate- 
ly. This is absolutely imperative in warm 
weather. Be sure to aerate your milk, even 
if you do nothing more. We gave an illus- 
tration of a cheap, yet satisfactory ar- 
rangement for this purpose, last summer. 

Never mix your night and morning’s 
milk together. We separate but once per 
day. Night’s milk is cooled down and left 
until morning. After breakfast we run the 
morning’s milk through the cream separa- 
tor first. At this time of year we need to 
slightly warm it first. Meanwhile the 
night's is warming and run through, fol- 
lowing the last of the morning’s milk. We 
separate at about 83 to 85 degrees. 

Patrons of a creamery havea duty to per- 
form that is just as important as that of 
the butter maker. And unless each patron 
does his full duty,every night and morning, 
in furnishing good clean milk for delivery 
into the weigh can, he cannot blame a first- 
class butter maker if any of the freshly 
made butver is off flavor. 

HOW COWS ARE “WEIGHED IN THE BAL- 
ANCE AND FOUND WANTING.”’ 

On the first page is a picture showing the 
machinery used in the process of finding 
where “‘we are at’? in the butter making 
business. 

The cut shows one of the empty pails 
hanging ;in the, scale-hook with one finger 
at O(zero), The record at the right of the 
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scales is the one used at M. A. C. (Michigan 
Agricultural College), and is enclosed in a 
tin case. This case has a tin,sliding front, 
and is pulled down just far enough, each 
milk time, to expose the proper space for 
marking the number of pounds of milk each 
cow gives. 

The name of each cow is printed in the 
proper space at the top of the sheet, and 
also on the upper end oftin slide. This facili- 
tates easy, quick and accurate recording of 
each cow’s flow in the proper space when 
near the end of the mouth, and the bottom 
of the sheet. 

Two of the cans are shown with their 
covers, and the strainer sets into one of 
them. There are no unfilled seams in any 
one of these pails or cans. The same style 
of can can be used in deep setting in cold 
water. We have nine of them, and they 
cost 65 cents each complete. 

The Babcock milk tester is shown at the 
left, with the various bottles, pipette, acid, 
etc., for testing the quality of the cows. 
The implements shown are needed on every 
dairy farm where cows enough are kept to 
make a business of butter making. 

-J. H. BROWN. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 








1. I have heard that no other breed of 
cows will produce as much butter of such 
excellent quality from the same quantity 
of feed as the Jerseys. Is this true? 


2. Are pure Jerseys on the Channel 
Islands ever white in color? 

3. [have heard that the milking powers 
of a cow are always impaired by allowing 
the calf to suck for any length of time. 





separated. If from some cause a milker is 
absent,the others do the work. But we have 
no iron-clad system. The wife, when well, 
always looks after the ripening of thecream 
and churning, but when necessary I can do 
this as well as she can—at least I think I 
can. When lam away from home my wife 
looks after what is my work, when I am 
athome, This does not imply thatshe does it 
herself, but she sees that it is done, and 
welldone, too. Our mottois, “All honest 
labor is honorable.” 

5. You might increase the amount of milk, 
but hardly the amount of butter fatin a 
given amount of milk, as it is generally un- 
derstood that feed has nothing to do with 
the amount of fat in the milk. 

6. [ question whether feeding of corn meal 
causes caked udder or garget, but think 
most if not all cases can be traced to other 
causes. The udder of a cow is a complicat- 
ed thing, delicate in structure and easily in- 
jured. A slight blow, change of weather, 
lying on cold, damp ground, driving a cow 
fast when the udder is distended with milk, 
are a few among the many things I might 
mention that are responsible for this trouble, 
LABETT Co., Kas. M. E. KING. 
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From Adirondacks. 
J. W. Ball, Editor and Publisher of the Moun- 
tain Mirror, Restored to Health From 
La Grippe by the Use of 
DR MILES’ 


RESTORATIVE NERVINE. 





Can you explain why? When do you re- 
move the calf? 

4. Isit the duty of the husband to take 
care of the cows and pigs and do the milk- 
ing gnd churning on a farm where from 
two to six cows are kept, and is it the duty 
of the wife to take care of the milk and 
manage the butter? 

5. A farmer told me thatifI would feed 
my cows wholly on the best English hay 
and the same quantity of grain I now feed, 
with part English hay and part other fod- 
der, they would not only give more milk, 
but it would also contain a higher per cent 
of butter fat. Is this true? 

6. A friend says that feeding much corn 
meal causes caked udder and garget. Is 
this your experience? 

Saco, Me. YOUNG FARMER. 

1. There seems to be a difference of opin- 
fon on this question. Friends of some of 
the other breeds contend for their favor- 
ites. The Columbia World’s Fair test indi- 
cates that the-Jerseys made the largest 
yield of butter with the least feed, but this 
is largely a matter of individuality. Be- 
fore we had all Jerseys the butter from na- 
tive cows cost us 15 cents a pound to pro- 
duce it, while that of the Jerseys cost 11 
cents. Wenever made more than this one 
test and give it for whatit is worth. There 
is this point in favor of Jerseys—butter 
made from Jersey milk has better grain or 
texture than the butter of any other breed. 

2. Ihave never heard of a thoroughbred 
white Jersey. 


3. Yes, it injures a cow to let the calf suck 
for any length of time,and there are various 
reasons for it. The strongest, as I think, is 
because a cow gives her milk only when 
prompted by maternal affection. If the 
object of her affection is her calf—which is 
natural—she yields toit, and the longer a 
calf sucks the stronger her affection for it 
and the less likely she will be to transfer it 
to her milker when the calf is removed. 
Some of our best dairymen remove their 
calves as soon as they are born, never al- 
lowing them to suck atall. This, I believe, 
is the proper way to do, but it looks a little 
inhuman, so we allow our calves to suck 
until two or three days old. We do not al- 
low them torun with the mother between 
times. Besides the above reason,itis easier 
to teach the young calf to drink, and the 
cow does not fret so much, consequently 
will do better. 

4, This is astunner. I am afraid of it. It 
is entirely out of my line of business. If I 
should advise that the wife do the milking 
and feed the pigs, I fear my lady readers 
would retaliate by accusing me of not being 
in sympathy with the ““New Women.” And 
if should give it as my opinion that the 
husband should feed the pigs and milk the 
cows, I would have the other side of the 
house to contend with. So I will give our 
way of doing,which has proven satisfactory 
all around. 

There are four milkers at our house when 
we are all at home—wife, two daughters 
and myself. With a daughter to look after 
things in the house and a son to feed horses 
and other stock, the writer always feeds the 
cows, when at home. But the same force 
that does the milking skims the milk and 





OR overa year I suffered with com- 
plete nervous prostration as the re- 
sult of La Grippe, writes Mr. Ball of 

Lake Placid, N. Y. Doctors did all they 
could but their efforts were without results, 
and I grew worse. My trouble affected my 
mind, but kind nature came to my relief by 
helping me to think, ‘If I only had a helping 
hand toaid nature to build me up slowly 
and surely.’ The re- 
sult was 1 refused all 
other medicine and 
my wife procured a 
bottle of Dr. Miles’ 
Restorative Nervine 
which I took faithful- 
ly and am fully re- 
tored to health. I 
write this hoping it may help others, for 
Dr. Miles’ Remedies surely cure. 

Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by all drug- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on Heart 
and Nerves sent free to all-applicants. 











feeds calves and pigs when the milk is 


DR. MILES MEDICAL CO, Elkhart, Ind. 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval ‘Alpha’ and “Baby” Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
Prices $50 to $800. 

Save $10 per cow per year. Send for Catalog 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO, 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
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For all classes of buildings, easily applied, cheaper 
than ahingies, will last a lifetime, and is absolutely 
fire and lightning proof. Reduces your insurance 
and is the best roof manufactured. Write for our 
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BEET SUGAR IN MICHIGAN. 
The. question of a State bounty to en- 
courage the production of beet sugar in 
Michigan is being considered by the State 
legislature, and the lower house has prac- 
tically decided in its favor. While we do 
not have any strong hopes that an 
effective measure for the purpose will be 
passed by the present legislature, we are of 
the opinion that in no other way could the 
agricultural interests of the State be so 
practically aided as by the inauguration of 
this industry, and placing it upon a sub- 
stantial foundation. 

In the discussions so far had upon the 
question, there seems to be a disposition to 
hamper the investment of capital in the 
industry, without it is capital belonging 
to residents of the State. This we regard 
as unwise, as it will require strong induce- 
ments for capitalists, whether residents of 
this State or not, to invest the necessary 
capital in the business, and until they are 























willing to do this the inception of this in- 


dustry must wait. 

Another point the legislators are con- 
sidering is how beet growers shall be pro- 
tected so as to make it certain that a share 
of the State bounty shall accrue to them, 
and not wholly to the manufacturer. 
This is an important question, and any law 
for the purpose should be so framed that 
while the object desired is effected, the 
provision will not hamper the manu- 
facturer in conducting his business. As 
we understand it, the proposed law con- 
tains a clause which gives to the grower a 
fixed price per ton on all beets grown con- 
taining a certain percentage of sugar, the 
price to advance with the increase of this 
percentage. This proposition is reason- 
able, and insures just treatment for the 
farmers. 


This week we give a good deal of space 


to an article prepared by our regular Paris 
correspondent on the cultivation of the 
sugar beet and its manufacture in France, 
where the industry first attained its im- 
portance under the influence of the bounty 
system established by the first Napoleon. 
Our correspondent was for a long time con- 
nected with the French department of 
agriculture, and is well posted regarding the 
industry, hence his report of the system of 
cultivation pursued will be found reliable 
and valuable. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR WOOL. 








While not much is being said by wool- 
growers and farmers at present regarding 
the prospects for the incoming clip, every 
one interested is thinking a good deal, and 
watching the course of the House Ways 
and Means committee, which is preparing 
the new tariff schedules. 

The situation at the moment does not 
favor much improvement in values before 
the next clip arrives. The special session 
of Congress, which no one doubts will 
be called, will require some time to get into 
working order. A great number of new 
members will be present, and this will have 
some effect in causing business to be 
transacted more slowly than if all were 
veterans. Then the tariff bill which passes 
the House will perhaps not suit many in 
the Senate, and the discussion over sched- 
ules, and the harmonizing of views between 
members as well as between the Senate 
and House,means the expenditure of a good 
deal of time. If the bill becomes a law by 
the first of May, and goes into effect at 
once, with the wool schedule on a reason- 
able basis, there will be some advance in 
values by June, which will accrue to those 
who market then. But the advance will 
be restricted by two causes: The lkarge 
stock of imported wools held by dealers and 
manufacturers, which will be brought in 
before the tariff goes into effect, and the 
heavy importations of woolen goods which 
jobbers and importers will bring in for the 
same reason. Some journals think the 
importations will be so enormous as to 
prevent any appreciation in wool] values for 
a year. In this opinion we do not concur. 
We doubt if importers of wools and woolens 
will take the chances of investing the 
many millions of dollars necessary to carry 
such stocks, without wanting values to 
advance so they can make a profit. When 
they are stocked up importers will be just 
as anxious for prices to advance as the 
wool-growers. But the knowledge of the 
immense stocks will prevent values from 
reaching a point where the entire tariff 
duty will accrue to the grower, and hence 
it is doubtful if the advance will be very 
much until next fall. If growers and im- 
porters, however, hold for a certain price, 
and only market when it is obtainable, the 
appreciation may be greater and come 
sooner than we now expect. 

The sales of wool in the eastern markets 
have been very heavy for a few weeks past, 
but are now decreasing. The large sales 
added some strength to the market, but did 
not advance values. In referring to the 
Boston market the Commercial Bulletin of 
that city says under date of February 12: 

‘The sales have shown a suuarp falling off 
from the boom. This is only natural. 
Manufacturers and speculat«rs have gorged 
themselves with wool and can take no more. 
Three million pounds of scoured clothing 
wool, mostly from France, was poured in 
here in December alone. Forty-five thou- 
sand bales of colonial were brought in the 
London sales just closed, and from. all 
quarters of the world a flood rushed in. 
Only one sale of size,a round lotof Montana 
at the old rates, was made this week. The 
market, though quiet. is 7 firm. The 
sales of the week are 3,265,000 lbs domestic 
and 3,419,000 lbs foreign,against 5,739,000 do- 
mestic and 2,950,000 ]bs foreign last week and 
1,516,000 lbs domestic and 1,073,0001bs foreign 
for the same week last year. The sales to 
date show an increase of 21,645,500 lbs do- 
mestic and 6,919,000 lbs foreign from the 
sales to the same date in 1896.” 

The increased sales of domestic show that 
manufacturers think it a better purchase at 
the price than foreign. 


The London wool sales closed on the 10th ' 


inst. Thesale opened on January 19 and 
during the series 234,463 bales were offered, 
leaving 28,000 not offered, plus 16,000 with- 
drawn and 44,000 carried forward, making 
the total amount sold 220,000 bales. The 
home trade total purchases amounted to 92. - 
000 bales; the continent, 83,000 bales, in- 
cluding 1,000 for Russia. The American rep- 
resentatives bought during the series 45,- 
000 bales. The prices realized showed 
greasy merinos }gd lower to kd dearer, 
scoured 1d cheaper to 14d dearer, cross-bred 
greasy }¢d lower to 1d higher, scoured par 





to ?¢d cheaper: Cape of Good Hope and 


| 


Natal, snow white par to 4d dearer, greasy 
14d cheaper to 14d dearer, and scoured 4d 
lower. The purchases for America were 
superior cross-breds as well as the finest 
Australian merinos. The 45,000 bales pur- 
chased, estimating 500 Ibs. to the bale, 
would give a total of 22,590,000 Ibs. of skirt- 
ed wool, or an equivalent of 35 to 40,000,000 
lbs. of unwashed American fleeces. 





ANOTHER TRUST GONE TO PIECES. 





The machine bolt trust, with headquar- 
ters at Cleveland, Ohio, has been dissolved 
the past week. Following in the track of 
the steel nail trust, the steel beam trust, 
and the steel rail trust, this last failure is 
evidence that a trust carries within itself 
the elements which finally cause its disrup- 
tion. The dispatch which announced the 
failure of the bolt trust says: 

lt is stated that the big machine bolt 
trust has gone to the wall. It comprised 
all the leading machine bolt manufacturers 
in the country. A.S. Upson, of the Upson 
Nut Co., of this city, was the president of 
the trust. The cause of the downfall of 
the trust was sharp competition forced by 
the distrust and jealousy of some of its 
members. Treasurer and Manager G. O. 
Baslington, of the Chapin Bolt & Nut Co., 
said to-day: ‘The machine bolt trade has 
—_ gone to smash. The general 

iscount now is 75 per cent, while formerly 
it was from 10 to 15 per cent less.” 

The history of this trust is the history of 
all others formed along the same lines, 
namely, to maintain prices at a high range 
to enable the manufacturers to secure im- 
mense profits. The moment the profits be- 
come so large as to attract attention, out- 
side capital at once becomes available for 
the erection of competing plants, and the 
result is a fight between the trust and its 
competitors resulting in every instance in 
the breaking up of the former, and a great 
reduction in values. 

Since the nail trust broke up, jobbing 
prices have declined from $3.10 to $1.55 per 
keg, and they are likely to go still lower. 
The break up of the steel rail trust has 
caused a decline from $28 to $17 per ton, 
which has since been advanced to$18. The 
decline in bolts is as yet only 10 to 15 per 
cent. It is certain it will be more than 
double that before bottom is reached. 

The natural result of this great decline in 
prices will be to kill out the weaker con- 
cerns, for the intense competition will put 
an end to any profits in the business. Then 
the survivors will be forced together and 
make some agreement to maintain prices at 
a certain range, and a new trust will thus 
be formed. It may be done so quietly that 
the public may never know about it, but it 
will be done all the same. If prices are 
made very high, then the trust will be 
again smashed. There is always jealousy 
and suspicion among members of a trust 
just as there is between all competitors, 
and the efforts of one to secure greater ad- 
vantages from the combination than anoth- 
er, is a source of weakness always present 
with a trust—and it always will be so long 
as it is made up of human beings, with dif- 
ferent views and separate interests. 





AGRICOLA, our English correspondent 
sends us a mail report of the Liverpool 
apple market, dated January 30th. That 
week the arrivals at Liverpool had been 
26,315 barrels, against 21,993 the previous 
week. For the season up to that date re- 
ceipts had been 1,233,811 bbls., as compared 
with 321,504 bbls. for the same time last 
season. The report says: 

Receipts—26,315 barrels—are an increase 
on last week; and now that the markets 
have recovered from the glut during the 
holidays and business is fully resumed, this 
quantity is scarcely sufficient for require- 
ments. The condition of arrivals continues 
excellent, and a special feature has been 
the good quality of Maine fruit. On the 
other hand, some shipments from Boston 
were ane and unattractive. Canadian 
have been variable, but the finest were 
ey competed for, and realized full rates. 

There has been an active demand 
throughout at gradually advancing prices, 
the market closing very strong at yester- 
day’s sales at an improvement on the week 
of 1s 6d too2s per barrel. An arrival of 250 
barrels Nova Scotians sold from 11s 3d to 
13s 9d per barrel for Baldwins, Kings and 
Russets. 

Quotations for the week for sound are: 





Bostons. ; Firsts. Seconds. 
Baldwins......... 10s 6d to 148 0d = 9s 0d to 10s Od 
Maine. 
Baldwins......... 13s Od to 15s 6d 11s 6d to 12s 6d 
Greenings........ 11s 0d to 14s 9d 10s 0d to 10s 6d 
Russets .......... 16s 0d to 19s 9d 14s 6d to 15s 6d 
Ben Davis....... 14s Od to 15s 6d 


Canadian apples are selling on a level 





with the best Americans. Slacks sell 1s to 
2s (24 to 48c) under the above prices. Can- 
adian barrels are somewhat larger than 
those in use in this State, 





NORTHERN editors, in strict accordance 
with established custom, are now engaged 
upon their regular quarterly denuneiat on 
of lynching. All good citizens mustdeplore 
the shedding of human blood without due 
process of law; butif they are frank wita 
themselves they will the more greatly de- 
plore those crimes whose horrors so shock 
communities that they rise in uncontrol- 
lable anger to wreak ps rom apd upon the 
perpetrators, and they wil! look with great- 
er leniency upon the acts of those citizens 
who take the law into their own hands to 
punish flagrant wrong.— Ex- 
change. 

Our cotemporary should turn its attention 
to some southern editors as well as northern 
ones. The Louisville, Ky., Post, in an 
editorial denouncing lynchings in that 
State, says: 

‘It is not possible to exaggerate the evil 
condition of affairs in this State. Each 
year they go from bad to worse; each year 
crime increases, and the mob usurps more 
and more the functions of the courts. The 
record of 1896 has never been equalledin our 
history; never at any time have we comeso 
near to a condition of general anarchy as 
we are to-day.”’ 

As to the ‘crimes whose horrors so shock 
the community,” the telegraphic dispatches 
of February 6th contained the following: 


‘Robert Morton, colored, was hanged by 
amob near Rockfield. It is said that the 
negro, a son of a section hand at Rockfield, 
wrote an insulting nete to Miss Tommie 
Johnson, @ well-known young white woman 
of Rockfield. Morton was captured and 
taken to a house on the Russellville pike 


and put under guard. About 12 0’clock a ~ 


party of men appeared at the house, over- 
— the guards,and hanged the prison- 
These conservators of the morals and 
peace of the South seem to have adopted 
the Draconian code, which punished all 
crimes with death. The Athenians said 
the laws of Draco were written in blood, 
they were so severe. The mob laws of the 
South are apparently written in blood also, 
but it is the blood of the negro. 

L. B. Rick, of Ste Clair county,writes the 
past week: “I have had no chance for 
an extensive examination of the peach 
buds, -but many were killed by the low 
temperature, although we think not all.’’ 








SEVERAL prominent peach-growers of 
Benton Harbor, among them, R. Morrill, 
President of the State Horticultural Soci- 
ety, A. R. Nowlan, and Peach Yellows 
Commissioner R. Brunson, say that all 
early varieties of peach buds are unques- 
tionably dead, and varieties which are 
uninjured by the severe cold have but few 
buds because of the enormous crop last 
year. This condition of trees applies to all 
lying two miles or more-away from the 
lake shore; within this limit the damage is 
much less though very great. 





A BILL has been introduced in the Kansas 
legislature which provides that,on the appli- 
cation of relatives, indigent inebriates may 
be sent to “‘gold cure” establishments at 
the expense of the county of which the in- 
ebriate may be a resident. Itis practically 
the same law as the supreme court of this 
State held to be unconstitutional. It will 
probably share the same fate when it 
reaches the Kansas supreme court. But 
what in the world does Kansas want with 
a “gold cure’ law? Is not the proposed 
law a scheme of the money power to ad- 
vance the price of gold? 





CULTURE OF SUGAR BEET. 





From our Paris Correspondent. 

For the successful culture of sugar beets, 
three conditions are essential; rich, well- 
prepared soil, careful culture and good seed. 
Clay, calcareous and clay-sandy soils are 
suitable for beets. Commence the prepara- 
tion of the soil at the close of August or in 
September, by a deep plowing of 14 to 16 
inches, turning in at the same time 16 to 20 
tons of farmyard manure per acre, so as to 
be well rotted by spring; if this manure be 
fresh and strawy, the root of the beet will 
fork and mature badly. To avoid these 
drawbacks, the German and Austrian culti- 
vators make the beet follow farmyard ma- 
nured wheat. In April before sowing— 
after a light plowing, etc.—apply the com- 
plementary fertilizer in a very pulverized 
State; it ought to be composed of a mixture 
of sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, 
and superphosphate, the ingredients so 
combined that the phosphoric acid be 
double that of the nitrogen; the mixture is 
applied at the rate of one to four cwts. per 
acre. 

The seed is sown in rows, 10 to 16 inch- 
es apart, as the after culture may be 
either with the hand or machine; 18 to 21 
lbs. of seed suffice for an acre; deposit the 
seed a ar three-fourths of an inch deep, 
and roll if the soil permits. Hoe down the 
weeds, is the chief after culture; in June, 
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when the plants show three or four leaves, 
thin out, so as to have 10 to 12 plants per 
square yard. Some weeks recently I 
traveled through the beet regions of north- 
ern France, and the fields under the crop 
were as weedless asa well-kept flower bed— 
a similar compliment is due to all other 
crops cultivated. In September, the beet 
commences to mature, which is recog- 
nized by the fading and down drooping of 
the leaves. The rocts are lifted either by 
the hand, or a machine; in Germany the 
socks can be arranged to lift two rows at 
once. Women follow, scrape the earth off 
the roots, snig the collar, place the bulbs in 
a heap, covering them with the cut off 
leaves, till either carted to the sugar mill, 
or stored in silos. Some machines, as the 
soil may be light, can lift five acres of roots 
in a day. 

Success in sugar beet culture mainly de- 
ends on securing the appropriate seed. 
This will explain the assiduous attention 
bestowed on its raising by seedsmen. They 
have now varieties suited for heavy, me- 
dium, and light soils. The beet syndicates 
in America, send a commissioner over to 
arene every year to purchase seec, and, of 
late, he buys a selection of tested roots,and 
plants them as seed-bearers, in various dis- 
tricts, on his return. That plan is very 
important. Gardeners recognize the ad- 
vantages of selection, of breeding in plants; 
beets ought to be ameliorated by attention 
to special points or qualities, as much as 
horses; the laws of nature are the same. In 
Germany, seed cultivators are proud of their 
pedigrees of beet. In the sugar beet in- 
pen yt 3 the interests of, the manufacturer 
and the cultivator must ever be considered 
as one. Overlooking this unity has been 
oneof thechief obstacles in the path of 
sugar beet culture. The fabricant must 
not only be assured of a supply of raw 
material, but that raw material must have 
a certain percentage of saccharine richness 
to prove remunerative; on the other hand, 
the farmer must be assured of a paying 
price for his beets. 

The antagonism is less acute, but is not 
yet definitely laid. However, both sides rec- 
ognize that the richness of the juice in 
— must be the basis for estimating the 
price per ton for the roots. In Belgium, to 
obviate these conflicts,a special commission 
exists, composed of two delegates represent- 
ing the fabricants; two independent chem- 
ists; two chemists belonging to the nation- 
al laboratories, and two chiefs of the agri- 
cultural universities. This body decides 
the manner in which the richness of sugar 
in the beet shall be estimated, and how the 
test roots shall be selected. Next, the fab- 
ricants select 15 chemists, the Superior 
Council of Agriculture, 15 others; then the 
30 are allocated to as many beet-growing 
centres, to execute, free, the analysis of all 
beets sold to the factories, and the percent- 
age of sugar certified, regulates the price to 
be paid. The farmer will soon learn that 
large roots do not pay, and so he must 
change his methods, while the manufactur- 
er will be enabled to manipulate pulp, that 
will be profitable to both, at the current 
market price of sugar. The fabricant has 
to pay a Sugar tax. 

If France remains debtor to the Prus- 
sians, Morgraff and Achard, for their 
knowledge of preparing sugar from beets, 
the Germans are debtor to Chemist Dumas 
for the idea to concentrate all attention on 
increasing the density. or saccharinal 
strength, of the juice. This was in 1837, 
when he asked the government, ‘‘Why levy 
the tax on the manufactured sugar, rather 
than on the richness of the juice?’ The 
French let the idea sleep till 1884. Germany 
experimented, and soon discovered that 
large roots and heavy manurings lessened 
the saccharine richness, and from 1844, at 
once acted on the lesson. Germany flooded 
France and Austria with cheap beet sugar. 
The agricultural society of Meaux, in 1884, 
sent a commission to Magdeburg and 
Hanover to investigate the secret. It was 
an open secret. Germany simply extracted 
double the amount of sugar from the same 
weight of roots as France employed, and so 
was able to pay 30 francs duty on two cwts. 
of beets, while France paid but 18 francs. 
But farmers and fabricants continued not 
the less their warfare. At last,a variety 
of beet named ‘‘Conciliation” was grown;it 
was passably rich in sugar, and yielded a 
relatively heavy return of roots. It was 
medium sized, had a tapering root, very red 
skin, large leaves and firmness of tissue. 
The latter is a good proof of sugar richness. 
Roots with loose skin and soft or tender 
flesh are good for distillation. 

In 1891, growers and manufacturers were 
able to agree upon seven per cent of sugar 
richness—some_ beets can yield 18; this 
satisfied also the excise. The officers of 
the latter control the delivery of the roots, 
which must be washed and freed from 
earth, ere passing upon the weigh bridge, 
The weight is registered on two counters 
in an opaque box, of which the excise keeps 
the key. The following is the analysis of 
sugar beets, according to Peligot: Water, 
83.5; sugar, 10.5; celluolose, .08; protein 
matters, 1.5; other organic matters, 2.9; 
mineral salts, .80. ‘Total 100. The sugar 
beet industry has increased in France 30 
per cent between 1890 and 1893, when the 
average weight of roots worked up bya 
mill daily, rose from 187 to 233 tons. In 
Germany, the average daily amount per 
mill is 314 tons. In 1883, the sugar tax 
produced 147 millions of francs, in 1893 196 
millions ef francs. Since ten years the 
mean average price of roots has increased 
30 per cent—so that the benefit has been 
felt all around. The average yield of roots 
per acre in France is 10 tons; in Germany, 
13. At present attention is concentrated, 
not on agitating for an increase in the 
price of sugar, but to secure an augmenta- 
tion in the acreage yield of roots, while 
a ey a high saccharine richness. 

How is the sugar made? Very simply: 
After an archimedean screw washes the 





beets in a trough,the roots are conveyed by 
an elevator to the top story of the mill, 
where they pass into a hopper, which drops 
them against shafts armed with knives,that 
shred them into a straw-like pulp; the 
latter is than conveyed into high diffusion 
cylinders, into which hot water is injected 
till all sugary matter be washed ont. The 
liquid is next run into evaporating pans, 
mixed with lime water and carbon prepa- 
rations,and passes through a series of filters 
to remove impurities; the syrup having 
now arrived at thecrystalizing point, is, by 
a centrifugal apparatus or creamer, freed 
from its molasses, and ultimately cleared of 
all foreign matters, passed through dry- 
ing tubes and comes out white, granulated 
sugar, representing 180 lbs. per ton of roots. 
Twelve hours suffice to effect these several 
changes. The refiner converts the granu- 
lated into loaf, and the ‘smasher’ into 
lump sugar. The farmer is interested in 
the contents of the diffusion cylinders that 
contain the residue pulp. The latter, de- 
prived of its excess of water, is sold at two 
to three francs per ton, as it is more or 
less watery, to fatten off bullocks and 
sheep, when mixed with grains and cake— 
a splendid feed. The pulp, too, can be con- 
served very wellin silos. Such is the sugar 
beet industry; the farmer raises the roots, 
and is paid for them 26 to 28 francs per ton; 
they are specially pulped for him, and 
resold to bim—less their sugar—at three 
francs per ton, water included, 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 








Michigan 
Bad Axe now has an electric lighting 
plant. 


Bridgman is to have a berry box factory 
the coming season. 


The Kalamazoo high school that burned 
_— recently, will be rebuilt on the old 
site. 


The stave mill at Laingsburg, which em- 
loyed about 25 men, was burned one night 
ast week. Loss $1,000 with no insurance. 


The State senate has confirmed the 
appointment of Messrs. Bird and Marston 
as members of the Stateagricultura! board. 


East Tawas recently donated two car- 
loads of slab wood for the poor and destitute 
: Detroit. The D&M railroad hauled it 

ree. 


Imlay City has a chance to, secure a 
cheese factory sufficiently large to handle 
the milk from 200 cows. The company 
agrees to pay 50 cents per 100 pounds for 
the milk. 


The firemen of the State are raising a 
fund for the erection of a monument at St. 
Joseph in memory of the firemen who lost 
their lives in the Benton Harbor disaster 
last summer. 


The Muir Tribune tells of another farmer 
near that place, who has just received a 
“statement” of his bean deal with Brown 
& Co.. of Grand Rapids. He is in debt to 
them $2.10 0n a shipment of 45 bushels of 
beans. 


Dairy and Food Commissioner Grosvenor 
reports that during the past month his in- 
spectors have been at work in Lansing, 
Climax, Galesburg, Scotts, Bellevue, Grand 
Rapids and Sparta. Ten samples of food 
products were analyzed, and six found to 
be adulterated. 


A large barn on the old Sessions farm 
near Ionia was burned last week. Seven 
horses, 31 lambs, 24 hogs and 12 head of 
cattle were destroyed, together with con- 
siderable quantities of hay, grain and 
implements, entailing an aggregate loss of 
$4,000 to $5,000. The insurance on the 
property was only $1,900. 


Farmers around Copemish are jubilant 
over the fact that the large flouring mill at 
that point has resumed operations. The 
owners promise to keep it running at its 
fullest capacity which practically insures a 
a market for all wheat within marketing 
distance and may necessitate having part 
of the supply shipped in. 


Tke receiver of the defunct People’s Sav- 
ings bank of Lansing, has commenced suit 
against several stockholders of the bank 
for 75 per cent of their stock liability to the 
bank’s depositors. A number of the stock- 
holders transferred their stock to irrespon- 
sible parties about the time the bank failed, 
and the courts will have to decide whether 
such stockholders can be made liable. 


The last half yearly statement of the 
financial condition of the Grand Trunk 
railroad shows that the receipts exceed the 
expenditures by nearly $195,000. The cor- 
responding six months of 1895 showed a 
deficit of about $165,000. Tnis surprising 
change isa result of the efficient work of 
the road’s new manager, Charles M. Hays, 
formerly general manager of the Wabash. 


The townships of Onota and Au Train, in 
Alger county, have levied an attachment 
upon the coal stores and other personal 
property of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad Company at ree and 
Negaunee in execution of a judgment 
against the company for non-payment of 
taxes on real estate in those townships. 
The real estate consists of pine lands, of 
which the company owns about 430,000 
acres on the upper peninsula. Taxes on 
many of these tracts have been delinquent 
to state, county and township for several 
years, and this is the inauguration of a 
movement to force payment. An interest- 
ing legal point is also to be tested, namely, 
the right to levy upon personal property of 
a corporation to pay taxes. Attorneys state 
that this question has never been settled in 
this State, and no precedents have been 





afforded in other states. The company’s 
delinquency in the townships named is 
about $4,000. 





General. 


The Tudor iron works at East St. Louis, 
Ill., started up last Monday, giving em- 
ployment to 750 men. 


Gov. Bradley, of Kentucky, has named 
March 20 as the date for the execution of 
Jackson and Walling who killed Pearl 
Bryan last winter. 


The Keystone Manufacturing Company, 
of Sterling, Lll., recently went into the 
hands of a receiver. The liabilities exceed 
$500,000 

Mrs. Louise Havemeyer, the divorced 
wife of Henry 0. Havemeyer, the presi- 
dent of the sugar trust, died at Stamford, 
Conn., last week. 

Postmaster General William L. Wilson 
has been elected president of Washington 
and Lee university at Lexington, Va. He 
will take his seat some time in July. 


The legislature of the state of Washing- 
ton is said to contemplate passing a pro- 
hibitory law — the sale of liquors, 
similar to that now in force in South 
Carolina. 

The new governor of Kansas has appoint- 
ed the wife of ex-Governor John P. St. 
John, the Prohibitionist, to a place on the 
board of regents of the State’s agricultural 
college. 

William P. St. John, who was treasurer 
of the Democratic national committee dur- 
ing the recent campaign, died very sudden- 
ly at his home in New York last Monday 
night. His death was due toa stroke of 
apoplexy. He was only 50 years of age. 


Lyman J. Gage resigned the presidency 
of the First National Bank, of Chicago, 
last week preparatory to taking his position 
in the Treasury department at Washing- 
ton. He left Chicago last Tuesday for a 
few weeks’ vacation in the South -before 
going to Washington. 


Dr. Arthur Duestrow, a St. Louis 
millionaire, was hanged at Union, Mo., 
last Tuesday. Duestrow murdered his 
wife and three-year-old boy in cold blood 
about three years ago. He feigned insan- 
ity, but at the last moment threw off the 
mask and confessed his crime. 


Miss Clara Barton, of the Red Cross 
Society, announces that herself and other 
Officials of the Red Cross are ready 
to go to Cuba to aid in alleviating 
the sufferings of the wounded and dying. 
The Spanish government has granted the 
organization — to proceed, and 
operations will begin as soon as sufficient 
era for carrying on the work can be 
raised. 





Foreign. 

It is stated that the Spanish government 
is so hard pressed for funds that Gen. Wey- 
ler has furnished $500,000 from his private 
funds to be used in carrying on the war. 


Hon. Lorin A. Thurston, formerly Ha- 
waiian minister to the United States, is 
now in San Francisco. He was sent by the 
Annexation Club, of Honolulu, and hopes 
to do some effective work in aid of the an- 
nexation movement before returning to 
Hawaii. 

The trouble in the island of Crete gives 
— of resultingin a war between Tur- 

ey and Greece. The struggle that has 
been on for some time has been of a relig- 
ious nature, the inhabitants being divided 
between the Christians, disciples of the 
Greek church, and the Mohammedans. 
Greece proposes to assert her right of pos- 
session to a part of the island and, of 
course, will be aided in the attempt by the 
disciples of her church. Grecian warships 
are transporting troops to the island with 
the avowed intention of preventing the 
landing of Turkish troops. The outcome is 
watched with anxiety all over Europe, for 
it is feared that a serious conflict between 
Greece and Turkey might precipitate com- 
plications among other European powers. 





Millions of Cook Books Given Away. 


There is one large house in this country 
that has taken business on its turn and 
means to ride on the rising tide. Alive to 
the signs of better times and to the best in- 
terests of the people, they are now circu- 
lating among families a valuable publica- 
tion known as the Charles A. Vogeler 
Company’s Cookery Book and Book of Com- 
fortand Health,which contains very choice 
information on the subject of cooking. 
Receipts for the preparation of good, sub- 
stantial and dainty dishes, prepared 
especially for it by a leading authority, will 
be found in its pages. It also contains full 
information in regard to the great remedies 
of this house, which provide against bodily 
ailments, especially the Master Cure for 
Pains and Aches, St. Jacobs Oil. The book 
can be had of druggists everywhere, or by 
enclosing a 2c. stamp to the Charles A. 
Vogeler Company, Baltimore, Md. 





Presidential Inauguration—Low Rates via 
Michigan Central. 

In connection with the above occasion at 
Washington, D. C., March 4th, Michigan 
Central << have been authorized to 
name very low rates. Special sleeping car 
service has also been arranged for. If you 
are interested valuable information can be 
btained by conferring with Michigan 

entral Agents. s 


— 





Cut Prices on Planet Jr. Goods. 

John A. Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, Wis., are the 
only dealers daring to sell Planet Jr. goods at a fair 
margin. They sell the Planet Jr. Combined Drill 
for but 86.90. while other seedsmen must ask $9,00. 
Send 5 cents for their big seed catalog. 





THE WONDERFUL KAVA-KAVA SHRUB. 


A New Botanical Diegavers of Special In- 
terest to Sufferers from Diseases of the 
Kidneys or Bladder, Rheumatism, etc. 
—A Blessing to Humanity. 


A Free Gift of Great Value to You. 


In our last issue our readers were informed 
of thediscovery of the Kava-Kava Shrub, a new 
botanical product, of wonderful power incur- 
ing certain diseases. The Kava-Kava Shrub, 
or as botanists call it, Piper Methysticum, 
grows onthe banks of 
the Ganges river, East 
India, and probably 
was used for centuries 
by the natives before 
its extraordinary 

roperties became 

hown to civilization 
through Christian mis- 
sionaries. In this re- 
spect it resembles the 
discovery of quinine 
from the Peruvian 
bark, made known by 
the Indians to the 
early Jesuit mission- 
aries in a — 
° . ica, and by them 
ai canlnccaareatnatittie brought to civilized 
man. We have previously quoted Dr. Archi- 
bald Hodgson, the great authority on these 
diseases in which he describes the sufferings 
of both Hindoos and white missionaries and 
soldiers on these low, marshy swamps and 
jungles on the Ganges. He says: 

“Intense tropical heat and moisture acting 
upon . decaying vegetation renders these low 
rg on the Ganges most unhealthy districts. 

uugle fevers and miasma assail the system. * * 
The Blood becomes deranged and the Urine 
thick and dark-colored. * Life hangs in 
the balance. Then when all modern medical 
science fails, safety is found in the prompt use 
of Kava Kava. A decoction of this wonderful 
botanical growth relieves the Kidneys, the Urine 
becomes clearer, the fever abates, and recovery 
sets in, etc.” 

Of all diseases that afflict mankind, Diseases 
of the kidneys are the most fatal and danger- 
ous, and it is but natural that the discovery of 
the Kava-Kava Shrub—Nature’s Positive Spe- 
cific Cure for Diseases of the Kidneys—is wel- 
comed as a gift to suffering humanity, and its 
medical compound, Alkavis, endorsed by the 
leading physicians of Europe. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. 
C., Editor of the ‘Religious World,” writes of 
the wonderful curative effects of Alkavis in 
his own case as it cured him after years of 
suffering from Kidney and bladder disease, 
Mr. R. C. Wood, a prominent attorney of 

“co Lowell, Indiana, 
~~ was curedof Rheu- 
matism,Kidney and 
Bladder disease of 
ten Raye standing 
by lkavis. Mr. 
Wood describes 
himself as being in 
constant misery, 
often compelled to 
rise ten times dur- 
ing the night on 
account of weakness 
of the bladder. He 
was treated by all 
his home physi- 
cians without the 
least benefit, and 
a cee 
: * cu n afew weeks 
Mr R.C. Wood, Lewell, Ind, by Alkavis. The 
testimony is undoubted and really wonderful. 
Many vtbhers give similar evidence. 

Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, writes 
that she had tried six ; 
doctors in vain, that 
she was about to give 
be in despair, when 
she found Alkavis, 
and_was_ promptly 
cured of Kidney dis- 
ease, and restored to 
health. Mrs. Alice 
Evans, of Baltimore, 
Md.; Mrs. Mary A. 
Layman, of Neel, West 
Va., twenty years a 
sufferer; Mrs. Sarah 
Vunk, Edinboro, Pa. ; 
Mrs. L. E. Copeland, 
Elk River, Minn.; and 
many other ladies 
join in testifying to the wonderful curative 
powers of Alkavis, in various forms of Kidney 
and allied diseases, and of other troublesome 
afflictions peculiar to womanhood. 

The following letter from the well-known 
minister, Rev. A. C. Darling, of North Con- 
stantia, Oswego County, New York, was writ- 
ten after, as he says himself, he had lost con- 
fidence in man and medicine, had no sleep or 
rest, and took Alkavis as a last resort: 

‘North Constantia, Oswego Co., New York, May 20. 
CuHurcH KIDNEY CuRE COMPANY. 

Gents:—I have been troubled with Biduey and 
kindred diseases for sixteen years and tried all I 
could get without relief. Two and a half years 

‘o I was taken with a severe attack of La Grippe 
which turned to pneumonia. At that time my 
Liver, Kidneys, Heart and Urinary Organs all com- 
bined in what seemed to me their last attack. My 
confidence in man and medicine had gone. My 
hope had vanished and all that was left to me was a 
dreary life and certain death. At last I heard of 
Alkavis and as alast resort I commenced taking it. 
At this time I was using the vessel as often as 
sixteen times in one night, without sleep or rest. 
In a short time tomy astonishment, I could sleep 
ell night as soundly as a baby, which I had not 
done in sixteen years before. What I know it 
has done for me, I firmly believe it will do for all 
who will give Alkavis a fair trial. I most gladly 
recommend Alkavis toail. Sincerely yours. 

(REV.) A. C. DARLING. 

Another most remarkable cure is that of 
Rev. Thomas Smith, of Cobden, Illinois, who 
= nearly one hundred gravel stones under 

wo weeks’ use of this great Remedy, Alkavis. 

The Church Kidney Cure Company, 418 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, so far are the only import- 
ers of Alkavis, and they are so anxious to prove its 
ae value that they will send a Large Case by mail 
free to Every Reader of THE MICHIGAN FARMER who 
is a sufferer from any form of Kidney or Bladder 
disorder, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Cystitis, 
Gravel, Female Complaints and Irregularities, or 
other afflictions due to ——— action of the Kid- 
neys or Urinary Organs. We advise all our readers 
who are Sufferers to send their names and ad- 
dress to the company and receive the Large Case 
by mail free. © prove its wonderful curative 
powers itais sent to you entirely free 





Pure Kava-Kava Surv, 








Mrs. Jumes Young, Kent, O. 
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ft Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCKWOOD, 
FLINT, MICH. 








We should be pleased to have any of our readers 
who take an interest in household topics, send in 
their views and opinions upon any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
This invitation is general, and we hope to see it 
accepted by many. Address all letters for THE 
HOUSEHOLD to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood. Flint, Mich. 








A LESSON FROM A LADY. 





As my pet in dresses trailing, 
Tightly clinging to the railing 
Of the stairs, descends, she cries; 
“I'm a lady—largest size.” 
Bonnet tied beneath her curls, 
Happiest of happy girls. 

But on lowest step she slips; 
Headlong to the floor she trips. 


Finery is all unheeded, 

Tears are flowing unimpeded, 

To my = she straightway flies, 
There to hide her tear-stained eyes. 
“You're a lady; mustn’t cry.” 
Answer comes with sob and sigh 
As I smooth a tangled curl; 

*‘No; I’m just your little girl.” 


We may stride in plume and feather, 
Proudly thro’ the sunny weather, 
But when clouds of trouble fall 
*Round about us like a pall, 
All unheeded garments fine, 
Straight we seek the breast Divine; 
Far from worldly cares and harms, 
Humbled children in His arms. 
—wN. Y. Observer. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 








ART IN THE FARM HOME. 

It is true, a fact beyond dispute, that 
there is very little of the artistic in the 
furnishings of the average farmer’s home. 

To one unacquainted with farm life this 
may seem to be entirely unnecessary, and 
perhaps it is. The artistic does not neces- 
sarily require rich and costly furnishings, 
for one who possesses the fortunate gift of 
knowing whati s truly artistic and what is 
not will often utilize material at hand, 
placing and arranging the various articles 
in such a manner that the effect is har- 
monious and pleasing to the eye, while the 
sum represerted is really small. 

This absence of the artistic in farm 
homes is due to a number of reasons. 
First may be given this: The faculty of 
knowing how to arrange the material at 
hand in order to secure best results is lack- 
ing. Very few women who have no oppor- 
tunity of studying these things, or of see- 
ing how others do, have artistic taste 
sufficient either to arrange what they have 
to the best advantage or of purchasing 
that which will add to, rather than detract 
from, the whole. There may be, un- 
doubtedly there are, those among farmers 
wives who have this faculty, yet I am will- 
ing to put myself on record as saying that 
the number is not more than one in a 
dozen. 

Then there is another reason. The 
farmer's wife has to “get along” with what 
she has to do with. She cannot discard 
her cherille portierres, bought at much 
sacrifice and hoarding of shillings, because 
they become passe after a year or two. 
She must make the ingrain carpet for the 
parlor do duty as long as it will hold to- 
gether, regardless of the fact that that 
particular style of pattern or of coloring 
long ago ceased to be considered correct, if 
itever was. Her means will not permit 
her to throw away her old-fashioned bed- 
room suits, which were “just the thing” 
once upon a time, and purchase bedsteads 
of brass or enamel finish. Her old-fashion- 
ed bureau or dresser cannot yield their 
post of honor to the modern chiffoniere. 
She gazes at the pretty things in the win- 
dows of the furniture establishments when 
she goes to town, votes them “perfectly 
lovely,’’ but wastes not one breath in wish- 
ing to possess them. Her old, low back, 
cane seat chairs she knows are horrid, but 
the modern high ones for the dining room 
are not to be thought of. 

* * 
* 

Probably there is no one thing in which 
the artistic is lacking to a greater degree 
than in the pictures which adorn (?) our 
walls. We read of beautiful paintings, 
etchings, etc., yet when it comes to our 
own rooms, what makeshifts will be found. 
How often we are told that really desira- 
ble reproductions are obtainable at very 
reasonable rates, and that there is no ex- 
cuse whatever for the hideous chromos and 
highly colored prints~so commonly found 
in our farm homes. This is all very true, 
yet the “reasonable rates’ may be beyond 
the means of the woman who is struggling 
to make a very limited income cover the 
necessary expenses of the family. Of 
course she may]banish the} chromo,-‘and it 


would be better to do so, but to her they 
seem much better than bare walls. The 
family portraits usually ranged in funeral 
order around the room, “fill up,” yet are 
not considered in the best of taste in the 
parlor. 

There is one thing we all may do. We 
may go into our parlors, our sitting rooms, 
our chambers, and cull therefrom the vari- 
ous articles which are useless and under 
ban at the present time. We may keep up 
with the procession to that length at any 
rate. We will takedown the old “air cas- 
tle,” once put together with toil and time 
which might have been better expended. 
We will remove every sheet wadding drape, 
every fire shovel and decorated butter la- 
dle. They have had their day. Let us 
say, Tequiescat in pace as we consign them 
to the rag bag, or consign them to total 


oblivion in the kitchen stove. 


* * 
* 


Now I shall present a third reason for the 
assertion that there is little that is artistic 
in our farm homes. I do not wantto antag- 
onize the men, but I believe very few of 
them have any idea of harmonious furnish- 
ings, and am I not right in stating that nine 
times out of ten the opinion of the man of 
the house must be consulted before making 
changes which involve the expenditure of 
an amount to make any showing in this 
direction. The average farmer is more 
prone to look favorably upon new fangled 
ideas when they refer to his own part of 
the establishment than to a revision of 
household furnishings. They are quite apt 
to be plenty good enongh in his estimation. 
He doesn’t see any sense in buying new 
things when the old ones are still as good 
asever. Many a wife would like to have 
different furnishings, she knows the old 
ones are not in good taste, and it may be 
that their means would permit of such an 
expenditure, but her husband votes the 
project all nonsense and that settles the 
matter. 


* * 
* 


It is perfectly true that never were car- 
pets, curtains, draperies and furniture so 
cheap as at present. Yet show me a farm- 
er’s wife who is going to have anything 
new this spring along these lines, and I will 
show you ten who are not. The fact that 
they are cheap makes them no more within 
her reach now than they were years ago, 
for her resources are at a correspondingly 
low ebb. Remember, I am not speaking of 
Mrs. A., whose husband owns a fine farm 
and is all out of debt. or of Mrs. B., whose 
father left her a nice little fortune, but of 
the rank and file who are dependent upon 
the proceeds of the farm for everything 
they buy. 

Our tastes may incline to the beautiful. 
Most women have a keen appreciation of 
nice things in the home, but most of us 
will have to be content with what we have 
as long as our staple farm products remain 
of so little cash value. It is discouraging; 
but let us be thankful for what we have. 
Nothing was ever made more easy to bear, 
or any better, by bemoaning the fact of its 
existence. We are sure of enough to eat, 
and there is no oneto turn us out because 
our services are no more necessary. So 
let’s put up with the old things, even if 
they are not what we wish, and wait for 
the tide of prosperity which shall bring the 
realization of our dreams. 





A NEGLECTED ART. 

“The condition of Charles’ health is real- 
ly becoming serious. He doesn’t eat 
scarcely anything and is so pale and ema- 
ciated, I am beginning to feel frightened 
about him.” 

Thus spoke a certain anxious housewife 
not long ago. What could be the matter? 


It is a question not difficult to answer. 
There is a“‘cause and effect” with every- 
thing. Now let us discover the cause that 
is responsible for the lamentable effect in 
this instance. It isn’t necessary to look 
far to find it. Do you consider it any 





wonder her unfortunate helpmate fails 
to partake heartily of a meal of victuals 
when it is but half cooked and poorly pre- 
pared? Sticky, sour bread is not conducive 
to a good appetite, let alone sound, enjoy- 
able health. 

Our beautiful country, “land of the free 
and home of the brave,” is being rapidly 
transformed into the land of the diseased 
and home of the dyspeptic. ‘The old- 
fashioned, wholesome bread, the “staff of 
life” of the past, is being supplemented by 
an indigestible compound appropriately 
called the “‘staff of death.” 

It is a deplorable fact that the majority 
of the young ladies of the present genera- 
tion, in securing an education, are crimin- 
ally negligent of one of the most impor- 
tant and essential factors of their training. 
If they possess a smattering of Latin or 
German, and successfully curl it around 
their tongues’ ends; if they can bring forth 
melody from the piano and organ, and can 
sing with all the clearness and sweetness 
of the early morning lark;if they can paint 
the most beautiful, exquisite flowers and 
portray delightful bits of vemaeek if they 
can construct charming artificial bouquets 
and crochet yards of delicate lace; if they 
are capable of creditably performing all 
of these, I say, and have no knowledge of 
cooking, baking, butter-making, and the 
many other things that constitute the art 
of praiseworthy ape ye pm theirfeduca- 
tion is incomplete and will remain so until 
they have made | this grave deficiency. 

Oh, mothers of cchristian America, of 
what are you thinking when you counte- 
nance such indifference on the part of your 
daughters, and even goso far as to teach 
them that work in the kitchen is degrad- 
ing? What motive inspires you to bring 
them up to look down upon and to speak 
scornfully of girls who are thus employed? 
Never was there a more eminently neces- 
sary, respectable and commendable calling. 
“We may live without poetry, music and art; 

We —_ _ without conscience and live without 
eart; 
We y= Paige without friends and live without 
OOKS; 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 
He may live without books; what is knowledge but 
grieving? 
He may live without hope; what is hope but de- 
ceiving? 
He may live without love; what is passion but pin- 


ing? 
But where is the man that can live without din- 
ing?’’ 


PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM A NEW 
CONTRIBUTOR. 


The invitation at the head of this depart- 
ment is so cordial and so broad that per- 


haps even the newcomer need not apolo- 
gize or feel that she is intruding. 


To-day I would like to have a little chat 
with the Household sisters regarding our 
duties as members of farmers’ clubs, tak- 
ing it for granted that many of us come 
under that category. 


Doubtless we enjoy these gatherings very 

much and feel, though we do not say it, 
that without our presence and aid, they 
would lose much of their charm and ef- 
ficiency. But Mrs. Johnstone in her ex- 
cellent paper, ‘‘Woman’s Influence in Farm 
Organizations,” read before the State As- 
sociation of Farmers’ Clubs at Lansing, 
and printed in the MicaigAN Farmer of 
January 23d, says: “It is my firm belief 
that, though there is no doubt that wo- 
man’s influence in farmers’ organizations 
is both valuable and beneficent, the real 
gist of the question runs the other -way. 
The influence of the organizations upon 
woman is greater than woman’s ‘influence 
in the organizations. I repeat: I believe 
woman needs the club more than the club 
needs her.” 
ONow, while some might feel inclined to 
think this rather a broad statement, a lit- 
tle reflection will convince the most of us, 
I think, that itisevenso. We do need the 
club more than the club needs us. 

We need the social advantages which it 
gives. With few exceptions, the clubs are 
unlimited as to membership, and farmers 
and their families aeeneatle from a wide 
radius. Asarule, itis the more progres- 
sive and intelligent farmers who belong to 
the clubs.._ Perhaps in no other way could 
one so quickly and safely extend their ac- 
quaintance as in attending these meetings. 
The dinner, where all meet on terms of 
= pew equality, tends to sociability, and in 
ts! preparation and arrangement reserve 
melts like ice in an August sun. 

But do not let us make the all too com- 
mon mistake, sisters, of thinking that our 
duties end here. ‘To be sure, as a rule, we 
are quite ready to help in the literary pro- 
gram, recitations, music, readings, etc., but 
in theclubof which I am a member,as well as 
in the many I have visited,thereis almost a 
total lack of interest on the part of the 
ladies in the discussion of the question for 
the day, atleast as far as their taking 
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part is concerned. And here is where a 
great mistake is made. 

Social conditions bave changed much 
since many of us were young, and are still 
changing rapidly. The time is here when, 
as women, we must sometimes express our- 
selves in public. Where can we better 
gain the confidence and practice needed 
thanin our home club? Then, too, we 
need the incentive to thought and prepara- 
tion which this duty, did we feel it as such 
would give. : 

True, it is not easy to make this begin- 
ning on such questions as “The best way to 
plant corn,” or ‘‘How shall the burdens of 
taxation be lightened,” although some of 
us may have ideas on these subjects. A 
request has been made that a certain pro- 
portion of the Association questions for the 
coming year be chosen with reference to 
their suitability for discussion by the la- 
dies. Should this idea prevail, let us show 
our appreciation by loyally taking up the 
work. Who knows but we may find ita 
pleasure instead of a task. MRS. E. L. L. 

MonrokE Co. 


WHAT THE SPRING WILL BRING. 








It is said that the reign of the shirt waist 
is not yet over. Last year’s styles will be 
partially followed, but sleeves will be 
smaller. Some will be quite snug fitting 
from wrist to elbow by narrow tucks set 
lengthwise of the sleeve and left quite full 
at the top. * 


In dress goods,loose weaves and bold mix- 
tures of colors will be noticeable. Velvet 
will be a favorite trimming. Mixed wool 
goods in modest colors will be widely 
chosen by the woman who must make a 
single gown do considerable service, leaving 
the more striking patterns for those who 
can indulge in several. 

Jacket effects will be still seen, especially 
for spring wear; both round and square 
shapes arein favor. Theseare ornamented 
with braiding, passementerie, or otherwise 
relieved from plainness. 

Some skirts will be trimmed,yet plain ones 
will predominate. Fullness does not disap- 
pear very rapidly from these, although all 
are perfectly fitted about the hips. 

Both round and pointed waists are seen 
in the fashion sheets. Wide, folded girdles 
of silk or the goods are also in favor. 
Sleeves bid fair to remain long, the lower 
part being close while the upper is ar- 
ranged in a puff of moderate size or has two 
quite deep ruffles set in at the top seam, 
extending well over the shoulder from back 
to front. 

In millinery we are to have rough or 
fancy straw in colors to match suits. 
Many new crowns are high and narrow. 
The wide ones will be bent into all sorts of 
shapes to suit individual faces. Green will 
be a popular color as will also purple. 
These are to be worn in a combination 
which, while it may be stylish, cannot be 
called tasteful. MARIE. 


THE HOUSEHOLD IS A MAGNET. 








I have often thought I would write to 
the Household, which to me is as attrac- 
tive as a magnet. Not one week passes 
but what I learn something from its pages. 


Our dear editor extended an invitation, a 
short time ago, to all who wished to con- 
tribute, so have screwed up my courage. 
I was very much interested in the article 
on apologies. ‘‘Them’s my _ sentiments 
tew.”? I very much dislike to go where 
the hostess is all the time making apologies 
for first one thing, then another; some- 
how, I feel as if she wished I had staid at 
home, or else waited until she invited me. 

But the trying ordeal to me is to have 
company come unexpectedly, providing 
there is only enough for two toeat. I will 
admit 1 would rather know when they are 
coming, as the work can be more easily 
arranged for the visit, and no thoughts are 
running through my head, thus: Dear me, 
what will I have for tea. No cake, only 
cookies, and they will think it strange if 
there is none, etc. But I try to keep pre- 
pared for such occasions, although I some- 
times get caught. 

My mother is of that kind; always wants 
to be ready for company. One day, before 
she began house cleaning, she made, as was 
her custom, some mince pies, and quoth she 
to herself, ‘‘I will put one where no one 
will find it, and if anyone comes, I wil! not 
have to stop to makeone.” So straight- 
way She marched upstairs and under a 
bed seldom used, she hid her treasure. 
Company came and went, still her pie re- 
mained hidden; but not many months 
afterward, my sister was one day sweeping 
in the chamber, and she chanced to strike 
something that sent her down on her knees 
to investigate. Lo and behold, it was 
mother’s company pie, covered o’er with a 
beautiful mould that would put velvet to 
shame. 

She carried it very carefully downstairs, 

so as not to spoil its beauty, and showed it 
to its maker. They had a good laugh over 
itand consigned it to the swill pail. So 
you see, people can go to extremes either 
way. 
Sister Gracious, won’t you come again? 
You told us once about getting hung ina 
stage coach by your hoop skirts; you are 
not in that predicament again are you, 
that keeps you so long silent? 

Brue, what has become of you? 

1am afraid the editor will order me out 
if I stay any longer, so will bid you all good 
night. BETSY BOBITT. 





Pure, rich blood is the true cure for nervous- 
ness, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the One True 
Blood Purifier and nerve onic, 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
A CHILD'S FAITH. 


A little boy sat thinking, 

Quite forgetful of his play. 

His head was resting on his hand, 
His look intent and far away. 


We watched him for a little while 

Not saying any word, 

Wondering what could be his thoughts, 
Yet not wishing to disturb. 


At last he turned to mamma, 

And met her look most kind, 

“T don’t see, when I go to Heaven, 
How ever you I’)! find. 


“For there’ll be such crowds of people, 
I'll get lost, before—Ohb! well, — 
(A happy thought had struck him) 
Vil ask Jesus, He can teil.” 
N. IRENE THOMAS. 








SHORT STOPS. 





A. B. D. writes:—I enjoy reading the 
Household department. Iam an earnest 
worker for the home. I noticed that one 
lady asks how she can keep her MICHIGAN 
Farmers. AsI think I havea good way, 
will venture to give it. I save all the 
Household ‘departments from this paper 
and many others, and in‘end to make a 
scrap-book, as many do for poetry. Use a 
good leather bound book, and it makes 
a nice book to lay on the sitting room table 
and read when yon have just a few spare 
minutes. And who knows but that it may 
do others good who come in and glance 

rough it. 
ee of this kind is my favorite read- 
ing, and I think that you will find as I do, 
that,even though you read the same over 
twice, it will be as interesting the second 
time as the first. We cannot get these 

ood thoughts written on the subject of 
come too firmly impressed on our minds. If 
there were more girls of my age (19 years) 
who believed as I do, and studied how to 
make a happy-home, I think that when 
they did attempt to perform that dnty 
they would have better success. This is 
the first time that I ever tried to write,and 
if it is unworthy of space in your paper 1 
shall not feel offended if it is left out and 
something better put in its place. 

[Indeed, we are glad to welcome so 


sensible a young woman toour midst.—Ep.] 
* 


* 
* 


FARMER'S DAUGHTER writes:—I want to 
tell the readers of the Household how much 
I have baked during the past year, for an 
average family of seven. I have made 489 
loaves of bread, 153 cakes, 521 pies, 455 
dozen cookies, 27 dozen fried cakes, 48 tins 
of biscuit and 18 puddings. What farmer’s 
daughter can beat this? 

[Pretty good indeed, but what a family 
of pie eaters you must have; there is nearly 
a pie and a half for every day in the year. 


—Ep. | 
at * 
* 

E. C. writes: —How is it that a well tested 
recipe after a time seems to lose its virtue, 
or in other words, how is it thatin baking 
we suddenly lose the “knack” of making 
certain things? Enclosed are some cake 
recipes that are giving excellentsatisfaction 
= now; also one for baking apples that 

as not failed usin the twenty or more years 
since we found it in the MicHIGAN FARM- 
ER, and adopted for constant use in apple 
time. It makes a pretty dish for the table, 
and is usually preferred to any sweet 
pickle. 

At present we are enjoying cottage cheese 
nearly every day. The milk is thickened 
by setting a pan of milk on the reservoir of 
the kitchen stove, covering with a pan to 
keep out dust. We find this a favorite dish, 
especially with the men folks. If at first 
you don’t succeed. try, try again, must be 
the motto with this. It is always good 
enough to be eaten, but we think it best 
when cooked rather hard and then suf- 
ficiently moistened with sweet cream. 


[That baked apple recipe, to be found 
under the head of Contributed Recipes in 
this number, strikes us as being particular- 
ly fine. It is something new and we shall 
try it this very iene 

* 


L. N. H. writes:—I had thought my 
worry and trouble was over, for a time at 
least. After nursing the children through 
the whooping cough, which began in July 
and staid by them until a short time ago, 
1 was disappointed in having to forego the 
pleasure of taking my annual vacation, 
which was brought to a standstill by the 
hired man who “struck” just about that 
time. We had all planned to go, and it 
was a disappointment all around. Josiah 
volunteered to stay ‘home, and suggested 
that I should go just the same, and take 
the children, but I decided to postpone it 
for a time, and I could see this plan suited 
him. That is one thing I dislike about the 
farm; there are so many things to look 
after; it seems almost an impossibility to 
get away. 

Now for latest grievance. Not long since 
two families*movedout of the neighbor- 
hood, and it seemed«to be contagious, for 
now another family*has#gone.™ Just the 
kind of people who would be missed in a 
community, too.“The mostsoff us have 
neighbors we would not miss; they may be 
good citizens and all that, but are so bound 
up in themselves and-‘their*own interests 
that we see but little’of them unless we go 
where they are. Thespeople in any com- 
munity who are trying to help any good 
enterprise: along,:" who ‘live’ forgothers and 
not alone for themselves, are the class 
of people who’ will be ‘missed-every time. 
So let us prize:-them’while we may, for we 
know not how soon they may depart from 
our midst. 


your own, L. H.N., for ours has been de- 
pleted of someof ovr bést families in the 
same way. It does make a difference in our 
social enjoyment, doesn’t it?—Ep.] 


Te 


THE BAY VIEW READING CIRCLE. 


I have long been a reader of the House- 
hold and have often thought of adding a 
few words to its columns, and once even 
commenced an article but hardly thought 
it fit for other eyes to read, so consigned it 
to the flames. Some few weeks ago there 
was an article about Woman’s Clubs, and I 
wish to tell the Household sisters about the 


Bay View Reading Circle in this neighbor- 
hood of farmers. 

Ihad thought for some time that I would 
take this course of reading, which com- 
mences Novemter first and continues until 
July. I asked our teacher, a dear girl who 
boards next door, if she did not want to 
take the course with me. She did, ard we 
sent for the books together. Then we each 
asked some friends to join with us, and the 
result is, we now havea very pleasant B. 
. R. C. composed of eight women. Weare 
scattered, the distance being five and one- 
half miles between the members who live 
farthest apart. Of our Circle five are busy 
farmers’ wives, one is a farmer’s daughter, 
one a school teacher and one lives with her 
mother. We meet once a week from 2:30 to 
5P.M.,it being impossible to meetin the 
evening, as we have so far to go. 

The course comprises history, literature 
and social institutions. As this is American 

ear we have all been very much interested 

n the reading. The three books, with the 

B. V. Magazine and a membership of the 
general Circle, cost three dollars. This 
seems like quite a sum to pay,butone would 
think nothing of paying this amount for a 
new hat or a pair of shoes. In cases where 
two or more of the members live close to- 
gether the books can be paid forin partner- 
ship, by sending an extra fifty cents for each 
extra membership. 

I hope that next year will find many more 
circles among the farmers and their wives. 
We have an occasional program, have given 
one reception and think soon to have an- 
other. If this is not consigned to the editor’s 
waste basket, I will try and get up the 
courage to call again. MINNEHAHA. 

OAKLAND Co. . 











CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 





LEMON JELLY FORCAKE:—Onecup sugar, 
one egg, one tablespoon butter, grated rind 
and juice of one lemon. Boil until thick. 
To be used with any recipe for layer cake. 


CHOCOLATE LOAF:—Two cups brown 
pagar. one-half cup butter, two eggs, one- 
half cup sour milk, one-half cup boiling 
water in which is dissolved one teaspoon 
soda and also one-third cake of bakers 
chocolate, two large cups flour, one tea- 
spoon vanilla. 


RiBBon CAKE:—Two cups sugar, three 
eggs, two-thirds cup butter, one cup sweet 
milk, three cups flour;one teaspoon soda, 
salt, lemon or almond for flavoring. Put 
one-half in two tins. To the rest add one 
tablespoonful of molasses, one cup raisins, 
one teaspoon cinnamon, allspice and nut- 
meg, one teaspoonful flour. Put in two 
tins as above. When baked, arrange in al- 
ternate Jayers of light and dark, spreading 
jelly between and frosting on top of layers. 


BAKED APPLES:—On a deep tin about 
seven by ten inches spread evenly a half 
cup white sugar. Halve some apples, 
(Northern Spy is best) take out core, hack 
through skin with knife and place on 
sugared tin with the skin side up. Add 
about one-half cup water and bake in 
hot oven. When well baked remove from 
oven and let stand a few minutes if neces- 
sary to absorb juice. With large spoon 
transfer to plate, placing in reverse posi- 


Corra@r CHEESE:—Set pan of thickened 
milk on stove and cook very slowly at first, 
turning off some of the whey when much 
has accumulated. When bottom of curd is 
cooked turn over with large spoon. It may 
boil a little at the last without iojury. 
When done drain off and press out the 
whey, mix with a little salt and plenty of 
Sweet cream. Pack very lightly in dish 
and, when wanted for table, cover top with 
thin sweet cream. E. Cc. 


SuGarR Cookres:—One cup buttermilk, 
two cups white sugar, one cup butter. one 
teaspoonful soda, lemon extract, and flour 
to rolt out. 


Su@ar Cooxrss, No. 2:—Two cups sugar, 
one cup of sour cream, one cup of butter, 
three eggs, lemon extract, one teaspoonful 
soda and flour to roll out, not very thin. 


Sorr Mo.LaAsses CAKE:—One cup sugar, 
one egg, butter size of an egg, two-thirds 
cup sour milk, two-thirds cup molasses, 
small teaspoon of soda, flour to make it 
quite soft. Bake in layers. 


two eggs, four tablespoonfuls of cold water, 
one cup flour, one teaspoon baking powder. 
Bake in adripper, spread with jelly and roll 
while warm. 

GINGER CookiEs:—One cup maple sugar, 
one cup New Orleans molasses, one-half 
cup of strong coffee, one-half cup of sour 
cream, one-half cup of shortening, one egg, 
one-half teaspoonful each of ginger and 
cinnamon. Flour to roll out. L. M. B. 


TWO-LAYER CAKE:—One cup sugar, 
break two eggs in a cup (leaving out the 
white of one) and fill the cup with sweet 
cream, two small teaspoonfuls baking pow- 
der sifted in the flour. MRS. D. A. L. 


{Will our friends, when sending in recipes, 
please state definitely the amount of flour 
to be used with each? We may know just 
how much to use, but the inexperienced are 
apt to fail in judgment.—Ep. | 





THE VALUE OF RUBBING. 


This old-time remedy is now under a 
fashionable name, massage, very popular. 
And it will work wonders, too. Who can- 
not recall the time when some loved one’s 
hands moothed away the pain, brought re- 
lief to aching muscles or throbbing brow? 
To have best effect the rubbing should be 
done by even movements. which, while 
suggesting strength, will have nothing of 
roughness, else sleep or rest will never 
come, and excitement be the only result, 
says The Ladies’ Home Journal. 

When the head and eyes are tired, a sys- 

tematic smoothing of the hair, which, of 
course,must be loosened and have allits pins 
taken out, is a great relief. The eyes may 
be rested by being dabbled with hot water 
—remember, gently dabbled with an old 
handkerchief, not with the water, and not 
rubbed. Rubbing willirritate them, when 
the soft pressure of a good dabbling will 
relieve them very much. As soon as there 
is the slightest evidence of a weakening on 
the part of the eyes go to a good oculist. 
Economize as you will, but if you can, keep 
your eyesight. 
Gentle, persistent rubbing of the back, 
the arms, under the knees, thé forehead, 
will surely relieve pain and invite sweet, 
restful sleep. 








Tue error in this department of Feb. 6th, 
whereby Eugene Field’s beautiful poem 
“Wynken, Blynken and Nod,’’ appeared 
under another name and credited to Mar- 
garet H. Mathews, seems to demand ex- 
planation. The verses (as printed in our col- 
umns) were sent the Household editor with 
request for publication. A corrected copy 
was made, but this was inadvertently left 
behind and the wrong onesent to the office. 
The substitution was not noticed until the 





tion that is, skin side down, inside of apple, 
turned up. 


WHEn writing to advertisers please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MicHIGaN 
'ARMER. 


HESITATE NO LONGER. 








Modesty in women is natural. It is 





ROLLED JELLY CAKE:—One cup sugar, | 


ene of women’s chief charms. 

No one cares for one who really 
lacks this essential to womanliness. 
Women have suffered 
(1) fearfully because 

OW | of over-sensitive- 
C ff << ness in this direc- 

% tion. They could- 










| of thou- 
sands. 
Women open 
their hearts to 
her. She understands their suffering, 
and has the power to relieve and cure. 

In nearly all cases the source of 
women’s suffering is in the womb. 
In many cases the male physician does 
not understand the case and treats the 
patient for consumption—indigestion 
—anything but the right thing. 

It is under such circumstances that 
thousands of women have turned to 
Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., and 
opened their heart and lives—woman 
to woman—and received her help. 

You ask how she can tell if the doctor 
cannot? Because no man living ever 
treated so many cases and possesses 
such vast experience. 

Displacement, inflammation, torpid 
action, stagnation, sends to all parts 
of the body the pains that crush you. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s ‘“ Vegetable 
Compound” is the sure cure for this 
trouble. For twenty years it hasdone 
its grand work and cured thousands. 


Your Children cured ot Bed- 
wetting. Sample free. ¢ 
Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington,lIL 

FREE - 
nished. 56-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE. Address D. L. MUSSELMAN, Pres. 
GEM CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE, QUINCY, ILL. 











SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING, 
tc., thoroughly taught. Situations Fur- 











Turkey red on cotton 
that won’t freeze,boil 
or wash out. No other 
will do it. Carpets, 


s 
You Dye i 
= 
30 minutess..223.:2%" 


like new. No failures with Tonk’s French Dyes, Send 40c. 
for six packages or 10c. forone. Any color for wool or 
cotton. Big pay Agents. Write quick. 


French Dye Go., Box77, Vassar, Mich. 





The Detroit College of Commerce, 


SHORTHAND INSTITUTE AND SOHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY. 
$75 to Graduate in either Department. Write 
for College Journal to WM. E. CATON, Supt.s 





verses were in print, hence this tardy ex- 
planation. 


11 to 17 Rowland St., Detroit, Mich. 

















beral 
fer ever made by any publishing 
house. Our regular subscrip- 
tion price is 50cents a year, 
and we have subscribers in most 
every post office, Now in order 
to get 100,000 more subscribers 
at once we make this UNPAR- 
ALLELED OFFER. It is for a 
limited time only and you 


pf. 
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should send st once beforeit is withdrawn. The 
AMERICAN NATION is a highclass monthly journal, 
one of its special features being thé latest vocal and 
instrumental music, eight new pieces having appeared 
ina late number; besides the music it contains in- 
teresting stories of love and adventure, poetry, fancy 
work, cooking receipts, sketches, a page for the free 
use ofitssubscribers where you may find excellent 
ideas pertaining to housekeeping, the care of children 
and topics of general interest, an exchange column, 
bright sayings of little tots, fashion notes and good 


~% profit when you take the paper 
&, foryearsto come. We are thors 






A Mammoth Offer ?.iie!* 1 
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154 Pieces [Musician tm [12 Picturesin Colors: 


oN 


i American Nation for Six Months 

















ood pictures 
These that we are offering are not cheap chromos 
but are magnificent art reproductions on a spe- 
cially madestock andthe colorsare very tasty. 
They can be usedasan ornamentin any room. 
Owing to lack ofspace we can only give alist of 
Nie titles. They will surely please, and are given 












free to eachonesending 20 cents for this offer. 
Here are the names ofthe twelve art pictures :— 
lL. Evening Prayer. 2. Waiting. 3. Maternity. 









200 Varieties Assorted Flower Seeds 
# Complete Novels by Famous Autho?s 
154 Pieces of Music 12 Picturesin Colors 


RRL: EAT AL ALTOS, 
Two separate books 
iby BerthaM. Clay 
land another author 
lof national repute. 
Two of the most 
famously popular 
Inovels of the day. 
These, included with 
all the other pre- 
miums sent to each one sending 20 cents for 
this remarkable offer. Cut this out and send to 
















. satisfied. Thisis the biggest value for 
20 cents that you ever saw. Send at once. 


Flower Seedsini:: 





sorted fresh flower seeds. We annually 
“make arrangements with one of the 
leading seedsmen in the country to sup- 

any, pans gp abate on —a oak 
different varieties © jar kinds of flower seeds, 
They do this to introdues them and send the best, 





(This is true of other neighborhoods than 
















f as-| Pea 






ay, Little Annie Rooney, Bob Up Serenely, I iB 
Whistle and Wait for Katie’ and others. All Moh, 
these aresent entirely free to ¢ach péfsom CANN 


are enabled to produce it at low cost. We haven 
to give a fulllist of the pieces, but these are 
full size 9x14 inches and comprise My Trilby, 
Ben Bolt, Private Tommy Atkins, Maybell's 
land 150 other selections such as Two » 
Little Girls in Blue, After that Ball, ‘Twixt 3 
Love and Duty, Comrades, Ta-ra-ra Boom-de- By 
i} 


ot space here 










this 


on . ? 
Always address all orders plainly to AMERICAN NATION ©O,, 222 Main St, 


?. sea teaneapasnnnneaerseceaazente State ccsscmneccsances 






American Nation Co., Waterville, Maine. 

Enclosed find 20 cents, two silver dimes,special subscription 
price, for which you are to send me AMERICAN NATION for 6 
months, postpaid, beginning with the next number. Yon are 
also to send me at once the twelve magnificent art reproduc- 
tions in colors, 154 pieces of music, full size, 200 varieties ofas- 
sorted flower seeds and two complete novels by popular anthors 


° 
Name, 





















aterville, Maine, 
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Nore DATED SUNDAY.—SUBSCRIBER, Liv- 
ingston Co.:—Write full - particulars of 
transaction, giving exact days of week 
when loan was made and when note was 
delivered. 

Hay SCALES PASS UNDER DEED.—B. B., 
Buchanan, Mich.:—A. sells a piece of Jand 
to B. Upon the land were hay scales; no 
méntion was made of them in the deed; 
who owns the scales?—The rule that fix- 
tures annexed to freehold pass with the 
farm, is held very strictly against the 
vendor. In the above instance we are of 
the opinion that the scales belong to B. 


TAx TITLES—BILL,\OF QUIET TITLE.—R. 
C.'P., Adrian, Mich.:—Your question is too 
long for publication and too complex for 
very exhaustive investigation. However, 
if:the tax deed to B. is valid, the title 
vested absolutely in him, as it did in turn 
by transfer to C., and B. is responsible to C. 
on his warranty for any expense in de- 
fending title. he title can becleared by 
bill in chancery to quiet title. 

“Tax SALE—AUDITOR-GENERAL GIVES 
DEED.—C. F. V. M., LeRoy, Osceola coun- 
ty, Mich.:—Does it make it better tolet the 


taxes go to the State, or is it as well to buy 
of county treasurer?—If you want to buy 
the tax title it practically makes little dif- 
ference, for deed eventually comes from 
Auditor-General. If you wish to pay taxes, 
the better plan is to pay county treasurer. 


PAYMENT OF TAXES—PERSONAL PROPER- 
TY SOLD IS STILL SUBJECT TO LIEN OF CHAT- 
TEL MORTGAGE.—J. L.S., Beebe, Mich.:— 


Can I, as township treasurer, levy on and 
sell for taxes now due, personal property 
that has been chattel mortgaged for six 
months?— Yes; but such property when sold 
is still subject to chattel mortgage. This 
answer is a revision of former answer to 
same question. 


ErFrecr oF Tax TITLE ON MORTGAGE.— 
W. F.C.. Ionia county, Mich.:—A. has a 
mortgage on B’s. farm. and B. lets the farm 


be sold for taxes. What effect does it have 
on the mortgage?—The person acquiring a 
valid tax title acquires the absolute title 
and the mortgage is void against him. In 
above instance the mortgage is assessed 
to A., and probably B. has agreed in the 
mortgage to pay the taxes, in which case 
A., in default of payment by B.,should pay 
the tax and enforce the same against the 
land under his mortgage. 


TRANSFER OF LAND—DEED IN TRUST— 
Taxes.—S. A. F., St. Johns, Mich.:—A. and 
wife adopt a child. A. deeds farm to his 
wife, who in turn places deed in favor of 


child, in trust to be delivered on her death. 
A. and wife share with child part of profits 
of farm. Taxes are assessed to A., who has 
always paid them. In event of death of 
wife will land ey become property 
of child? Will A. regain title because he 
paid the taxes?—The land will pass on 
death of wife to child. The voluntary pay- 
ment of taxes by A. in no way affects the 
situation. 


DUTY OF MAIL ‘CARRIER TO RECEIVE LET- 
TERS *HANDED TO HIM ON THE STREET, A 
POSTAL' ReGULATION.—N. McA., Soule, 
Mich.:—Is a mail carrier obliged to receive 


all letters offered to him by the way, and 
mail at the next office on his route?—The 
postal authorities instruct carriers to re- 
ceive letters for mailing which are ga od 
stamped if it does not delay them. ow- 
ever, there is no law to this effect -and a 
private individual would have no means to 
compel the postman to receive such letters. 
The marks you refer to in your second 
question were caused by ‘‘quads,’’ that is, 
pieces of lead used for spacing between 
— working up in the form accidental- 
y- 

INVASION OF TERRITORY COVERED BY 


PATENT RIGHT—REMEDY.—D. D., Galien, 
Mich.:—i bought a township right for a 
patent rail fence two years ago and the 


patent is granted for five years to come. 
One of my neighbors has built some of the 
fence for himself without any authority 
from mp. What redress have I?—First 
ascertain from the company or person who 
owns the patent if he has granted your 
neighbor any authority. If they have, de- 
mand of them the royalty or profit which 
you have lost. If they have not, demand 
same settlement from your neighbor. If he 
refuses to pay, apply to the company own- 
ing the patent, to protect your interest. If 
they~should refuse, sue your offendin 
neighbor for such amount as you woul 
have made had you sold the fence. 


FIsHING ON YOUR OWN PROPERTY—USE 
OF 8ET LINES PROHIBITED.—SUBSCRIBER, 
Lima, Mich.:—1. I have a small lake ex- 
tirely surrounded by my own land. Havel 


a legal right to spear or use set lines or 
catch fish any time of the year in any way? 
—It depends on the character of the out- 
let. If the outlet is in the nature of a 
drain and the lake is entirely on your-land 

ou could do what you please with the fish. 

f, however, the outlet is a running stream 
connecting-the lake with the waters of the 
State, you would be subject to the fish laws 
of the State. 2. What is aset line? There 
is no legal definition of a set line, but in our 





opinion the law intends to prohibit the 
taking of fish from inland lakes by any 
other method than a hook and line in a 
man’s hands, whether through the ice or 
otherwise. 


Che Hlarkets. 


WHEAT. 














The market seems to be getting stronger, but 
prices are very little higher than a week ago. There 
is a great deal of contract wheat out, and when the 
market advances holders at once begin selling to 
secure profits. Then the market sags back again. 
The close Thursday was firm, and at an advance, 
which was general on cash wheat in Chicago and 
Liverpool. But Chicago declined %c on May 
futures. Berlin and Paris were also higher. 

The following table exhibits the daily closing 
sales of spot wheat in this market from January 
20 to February 18 _— 





0. 1 No. 2 No.3 
White. Red. Red. 
PP icin ccinctev ences 90% 90% 87% 
om Dl bstihasonsba hon 90% 90% 86% 
a Zeccscecccccccccce D1 91 88 
ne cccccvcscccccsecs § Ol 91 874% 
<4 Woccccccccsescccee BO 9U% 87% 
BBovcene cesececcees 88% 8844 85 
26 27 occas ereseee 87% 874% 841% 
a Ps: ss 8655 865, 83 
QD. ccccsccscee coves 85% 8544 82 
a BD..cccccvescssecse SOK 86% 8314 
Feb. Leccccccccccccscse  SB% 853% 8214 
= Z.ccscccccsevccess 87 87 83% 
“ 86% 83 
“ 87 84 
“ 873, 84 
“ 88% 85 
“ 844g 
“ 883° 85% 
te 84% 
- 87 831% 
Pe Woveccccccccccsese cece abe sone 
= US.eccccccccccessee SOK 85% 81% 
“a MB.rcceccccsccccce. 86% 86% 83 
- Dcuheeebes we ks 854% 8514 81% 
eo WZ ccccvccccscvcccee SB 85% 82 
- coccscee BB65¢ 8614 82% 


The following is a record of the — prices on 
the various deals in futures each day during the 


past week: 

May. July. 
Friday...... ee eeeeceeeeecerees epee aes he 
Saturday.. sesso... ecccccccccces SON 72% 

MORAY... ccccccccccccccssccccccses B8O% 74 
Tuesday..... eveseccccsescceeeccces 80% 72% 
Wednesday. corcccccccccccccccccces OO 73% 
REED cuss acks-sseseeoubisvgnne ek 74% 
The visible aepPly of wheat on Saturday last, as 
the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 


—— by 
46,658,000 bu., a decrease of 1,227,000 bu. over the 
amount reported the previous week. 


The demand for rye is very light. 

The large supply and low prices of the coarse 
grains, and potatoes and beans, are a prime factor 
in keeping wheat from advancing. ‘The unusual 
number of men out of work, compels the severest 
economy on the part of families, and naturally the 
cheapest substitutes for flour are purchased. From 
a statistical standpoint wheat should be at least $1 
per bushel, but it is very doubtful if it reaches that 
point without some important changes in existing 
conditions take place. . 

The Cincinnati Price Current claims that the 
United States can export as much wheat and flour 
during the ensuing five months as last year—47,000,- 
000 bu—which would make the exports for the year 
30,000.000 bu larger. 

A Warsaw, IIll., dispatch says; ‘That winter 
wheat has been badly winter-killed is no longer a 
matter of speculation so far as western Illinois and 
northeastern Missouri are concerned, and thou- 
sands of acres will be redrilled with spring wheat. 
Northern spring seed wheat is being shipped in in 
large quantities. 

The movement of wheat in first hands in the 
United States from July 1 to February 1 was 
about 132,000,000 bu, against 150,000,000 bu for the 
corresponding time in 1895-6. The exports of flour 
and wheat during the same period were about 
102,000,000 bu, against about 78,000,000 bu last 
year. The oflicial visible supply on Kebruary 1 
was about 17,000,000 bu less than that reported one 
year ago. These figures would indicate that the 
wheat crop of the United States for 1896 was some- 
what less than reported for 1895—467,000,000 bu. 

The San Francisco Commercial News says: 
“When the crop is in the sack, and the sack in 
the warehouse, a fair estimate of the yield of 
cereals can be made, but from weather conditions, 
from the land seeded, and the splendid appearance 
of early sown grain there is reason to believe 
California will produce more wheat this year than 
ever before in the history of the state. Which is 
counting chickens before the eggs are laid. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BUTTER. 

The strong position of the market noted a week 
ago has changed to one of weakness at the east, 
where a decline has followed. So far as this mar- 
ket has occurred values have held steady on the 
finer grades, but show symptoms of weakening on 
the fair to ordinary grades of dairy. Quotations 
range us follows: Creamery, 21@22c;good to choice, 
19@300; fe dairy, 16@17c; fair to good, 12@14c; 
low grade 7@10c. At Chicago there has been a 
fractional decline since a week ago, and the market 
tules easy and rather slow. Receipts have been 
more liberal, and there has been more of the ordi- 
nary grades, which is being offered low to force 
sales. A large amount of medium or low grade 
stock is always a source of weakness, for it starts 
consumers to using substitutes. Quotations in that 
market on Thursday were as follows: Creameries 
—Extras, 20c; firsts, 18@19c; seconds, 14@16c. Dair- 
ies—Fancy, 17c; firsts, 14@15c; seconds, 9@10c; imi- 
tation creameries, firsts, 18@14c; ordinary makes, 
10@1ic; king stock, fresh, 8c; roll butter, choice. 
10%c; off stock 8@9c. The New York market has 
ruled weak, with a decline on all grades. Trade is 
slow and dragging, as the result of warm weather, 
increased receipt8,and a rather low average in 
quality. Dealers are expecting increased receipts, 
and hence are disposed to buy closely and shade 
stock to keep it moving. Quotations in that market 
on Thursday were as follows: 


EASTERN STOCK. 


Eastern creamery, fancy.... ........... 19 

Eastern creamery, choice, ............. 17 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fancy, fresh..... 18 @19 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, choice............ 15 @I16 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fair to good ..... 12 @i4 

WESTERN STOCK. 

Creamery, Western, fancy.... .......... 20 

Creamery, Western, choice.............. 19 
Creamery, Western, fair to good........ 14 QI17 
Dairy, eutera, Grats. .......... paennns 14 


8 
Western imitation creamery, choice.... 15 @16 
ll @i4 


eee ee Pe eee ee Pere errr errrerryy 





Factory, fresh, choice....... --.+.+++0e 13 @14 
Factory, fresh, fair to good..........-.+- 7 @12 
Rolls, fresh, choice..... ...+-+s+sssssees 
* 7 common to good.........++ 8 @13 
CHEESE. 


The conditions noted a week ago stil] continue. 
There is a strong tone to the trade, and the recent 
advance in values is fully maintained in all markets. 
At this point 104@1 1c are the ruling figures for the 
choicest full ereams, and there are some indica- 
tions that an advance may be made to place this 
market on a parity with those at the east. At 
Chicago this week, while no further advance in 
values has been made, there is a decidedly strong 
feeling, and fine full creams move off promptly. 
Special lines are not so firm as others. Quotations 
in that market on Thursday were as follows: Full 
creams—Young Americas, 9@10}4c; twins, 8%@10c; 
brick, full cream, 7@7'%4c; Swiss, fair to choice,8%@ 
10c; Limburger, good to choice, 74@8c. The New 
York market has maintained the advance noted a 
week ago, and a further one would not be unexpect- 
ed. The N. Y. Tribune says of the market: ‘The 
receipts the last week have not been quite so large 
as of late, which is only natural, as the country has 
been scoured pretty closely and bulk of available 
lots have come forward. Exporters have shown fair 
interest during the week, but mostly looking for 
something a little under in price—say, 11%, 11%@ 
12c—and have cleaned up most of such goods ayail- 
able and finding difficulty at the close in securing 
suitable grades within their limits. There has been 
a moderate inquiry for fancy cheese from exporters, 
and 1214c bid and refused, and at the close 124%c has 
been cabled by one exporter, though we do not hear 
of any response. Home trade demand still closely 
confined to small lots as wanted for urgent current. 
requirements. Still, jobbers and dealers in nearly 
all sections are running on such light supplies they 
are compelled to purchase frequently, and actual 
movement is a very satisfactory one, fully sustain- 
ing holders in their confidence."’ Quotations in that 
market on Thursday were as follows: 


New State, full cream, large, white, fancy 


SINE Gis bins dsip'esne bs sess.0 @124 
Do do late made, prime............... 11%@12 
IO = -GD BOOT CO GROIOR.. 0.00500 00000 0000 114@11% 
Do do colored, fancy............0 00. @1244 
Do do do late made, prime...... 11%@12 
Do do | ee 114@11% 
Do do do __ fair to good........... 9 1 
Do do small, fancy, white............. 12 12% 
Do do colored, fancy........eesseeee 2% 
Do do good to choice........ccccsseece 11%@12 
Do do common to fair.........ss0e sere 9 11 
Light skims, choice, small size............ 104 
Do MO SERENO be ovsh snsenn sas saee sibee 1044 
Do do common toprime............ 5 @9% 
Pe EMM wanes coke weeks Sashbnenes ents 3 @3% 


At Liverpool on Thursday quotations on finest 
American cheese were 59s. per cwt for choice 
American, both white and colored. This is the 
— price as quoted a week ago. The market is 

rm. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





DeETRoIT, Feb. 11, 1897. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in barrels 
are as follows: 


SMUD osbnsee a s050006 ecb ssenononeees 84 50@ 
SEER pbb nos sabes onksuswn seas cnscas ¥es0 4 20 
Patent Michigan .........s.scccsscsccee : ge 5 00 
Ds isse cossesivesoenithsensvesss SOD 


CORN.—No 2, 22c; No. 3, 21%c; No.2 yellow, 
23%c; No. 3 yellow, 23c. The visible supply of 
corn on Saturday last was 24,394,000 bu., an increase 
of 1,062,000 bu. from the previous week. 

OATS.—Quoted as. follows: No. 2. white, 
20c; light mixed, 1914c; No.3 white, 18%c. The 
visible SUPPLY of oats on Saturday last was 12,494,- 
000 bu.,an increase of 170,000 bu. since the previous 
Saturday. 

RYE.—Quoted at 35%c per bushel for No. 2. No. 
3 sells at 34c. The visible supply of rye on 
Saturday last was 3,901,000 bu., anincrease of 
37,000 bu., since the previous Saturday. 

BARLEY.—Quoted at 60@65c per 100 lbs. The 
visible supply on Saturday lest was 3,382,000 bu. an 
increase of 61,000 bu. since the previous Saturday. 

CLOVERSEED.—Prime spot, $465 per bu.; No. 
2 quoted at 25. At Toledo prime is quoted 
at $4 75 for spot and March delivery. 

TIMOTHY SEED.—Quoted at $1 35 per bu. 

FEED.—Bran, 810; coarse middlings, $10; fine 
middlings, $12 00; corn and oat chop, 88; cracked 
corn, 89; coarse cornmeal, $9. These prices are 
for car load lots; small lotsare $1 per ton higher. 

BUTTER.—Market steady. Quoted at 16@I7c 
as best dairy; common to fair 7@10c; creamery, 19@ 


CHEESE.—New Michigan full cream, 10%@lIc. 

BEANS—Quoted at 65c per bu for hand picked in 
car lots; unpicked, 40@55c per bu. At New York 
quotations on Thursday were as follows: Marrow 
per bu, $1 17%@i 20; medium, 90@97%; pea 90c; 
white kidney, $1 25@1 30; red kidney,choice. $1 35; 
do yellow eye, $1 10@1 124%. Market dull and declin- 


ing. 

EGGS.—Strict! y fresh selling at 14@14%c per doz. 

ONIONS.—Michigan, 80c@$1 per bu; home-grown 
Spanish, 75c per bu. 

POTATOES.—Quoted at 20@28c per bu. At 
Chicago quotations on Thursday were as follows: 
Early ee Hebrons, 22@238c; Burbanks, 


22@25c per bu 
APPLES.—Quoted at 60@#0c per bbl for common; 
= winter, $1@1 50; no fancy on sale. Market 


rmer. 

CRANBERRIES.-—-Quoted at 85 50@6 per bbl. 

DRIED APPLES.—Sun-dried, 1%@2c; evapor- 
ated, 34@4c per lb. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 11@12c in sections,for white, 
and 9@11c for dark comb; extracted, 5@6 per lb. 
At Chicago it is quoted as follows: White clover, 
1-lb sections fancy, 12c, broken combs, 7 
amber to dark comb, 7c; extracted, 5@7c per Ib. 

BEESWAX.—Prime, 23@24c per lb. 

HIDES.—Green, No. 1, 5%c; No. 2, 4%c; cured, 
No. 1, 6%c; No. 2, 5%c; calf No. 1, green, 8c; cured, 
No. 1, 8c; No. 2, _— 6%c: No. 2 cured calf, 6%c. 

POULTRY.—Dressed chickens, 74%4@8c; dressed 
turkeys, 12@12%c; dressed ducks, 10@11; geese, 8@ 
9c. Live quoted 1@2c below the above figuree. « 

Quotations at Chicago are: Dressed—Turkeys. 
11@12c; old toms, &@9c; chickens, old and young 
hens, ; Toosters, old, 5c; ducks, 9@lIlc; 
geese, 6@8c per Ib. 

GAME.—Wild ducks—Redheads, 70@75c; blue 
bills, 25@30c; mallards, 65@70c; canvasbacks, 
$1 50; butter-balls, 20@25c per pair. 

DRESSED VEAL.—Quoted at 6@7c for ordi- 
nary to good carcasses, and 74%@8c for fancy. 

DRESSED HOGS.—Quoted at 83 50@3 75 per cwt 
with $4@84 25 paid for fancy. 

PROVISIONS.—Quotations are as follows: 

@ 


PTT se uhbeabscobenks-bepeck odsees $ 800 
a eee es 925 
DCMS van vihbss anus asak avec sunee 50 
Lard in tierces, # I, compound...... 44 
a SS Sa 5% 
RIA BD Ls ons once. wand ccsanees bhecss 9 @10 
ee. | SR ree 5 
oice bacon, PM W. .... 22.5 0s. secace 7 
Extra mess beef, new # bbl.......... 650 
Se ee ea ee 700 
eer 34 


OILS.—Raw linseed, 30c; boiled linseed, 32c per 
al. less Ic for cash in 10 days; extra lard oil, 42c; 
o. 1 lard oil, 38c; water white kerosene 8Xc; 
fancy grade kerosene, 944@10%; deodorized gaso- 
line, 9c per gal.; turpentine, 35c per gal., in bartel 





lots, less ic forcash in 10 days. Less quantities, 40 
per gal. 
LOOSE HAY. 

The following is a report of the saies of loose hay 
at the Western Hay Scales for the week coming 
noon. February 18, with the price per ton on eac 
oad: 


Friday—12 loads: Two at %9; five at $8; two at 
87; one each at $8.50, $7.75 and $5. 

Saturday—One at $9. 

Monday—2 loads: One each at $8 and 86. 

Tuesday—20 loads: T'wo at $12; four at $9; seven 
at 88; one each at $8.25 87.50, $7, 86.50, $6, 85.50 and $5. 

be pera oy ry loads: Six at $9; seven at $8; one 
each at 89.50, $8.50, $7.75, $7.50, $6.50 and &5. 

Thursday—11 loads: Three at $8.50; two at 88; 
two at $7; one each at $9, $7.50 and $6.50. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Detroit, Mich., Feb. 18, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 955 head, 
of which 333 were from the west,consigned through 
and direct to butchers; on sale 622 compared to 304 
one week ago, Trade opened fairly active, but 
prices were generally 10@15c lower, closing weak; 
we quote good butchers steers av 950 to 1,150 lbs at 
$3 75@4: 750 to 950, $3 40@3 65; steers and heifers 
$3 30@3 75; good mixed butchers, $2 8§@3 35: cein- 
mon to fair, $2@275; buiis, good shippers, 8 10@ 
3 40: light to good butchers, 82 00@3 00; stockers, 
$2 50@3 25. Veal calves, receipts were 123, active 
at 84 25@550 per hundred lbs, bulk at $4 75@5 25. 
Milch cows and springers unchanged, range from 
$25 to 845 each, choice would bring #250@5 more. 
“or few here. 

Glenn sold Fitzpatrick 2 fair butchers cows av 
930 at $2 80, and 2 do av 1,045 at $2 45. 

Hubert & H sold Caplis & Cross a cow (canner) 
weighing 1.340 at #2; 2 fair butchers av 1,060 at 
$2 7 and 10 good butchers steers and heifers av 941 
at $3 50. 


and 4 steers av 1 035 at $3 75. 

Bullen sold Loéosemore 2 cows av 985 at 82, and a 
good sausage bull to Grant weighing 1,300 at $2 60. 

Thorburn sold Loosemore 2 fair butchers cows av 
1,010 at $275; 4mixed butchers av 750 at $3 25, and 
2 cows av 1,070 at $2 40. 

Weeks sold Reagan 5 cows av 954 at #250. 

Thompson sold Kamman 7 good butchers heifers 
av 790 at $3 55, and a cow weighing 1,050 at. $2 75. 

Brum Bros sold Caplis & Cross 5 good butchers 
steers and heifers av 876 at 83 70; 2 do steers av 
1,190 at $4, and 2 fat cows ay 880 at $3. 

Bunnel sold Fitzpatrick 5 good mixed butchers 
av 744 at $325,and 6 common cows av 1,076 at 

25, 


Rehfy sold Caplis & Cross 2 cows (canners) av 
1,070 at $2; 8 fair butchers do av 1,145 at $265, and 7 
good steers and heifers av 965 at $3 75. " 

Clark & B sold Skemansky 2 oxen av 1,945 at 

10. 


Spicer & Merritt sold same 6 fair do av 841 at $3 40 


Mayer sold Caplis & Cross 13 steers and heifers 
av 961 at $360, and a good sausage bull weighing 
1,400 at $3, also 7 coarse butchers to Mason av 990 at 


and 8 heifers to McIntyre av 758 at 

Sharp sold Reagan 3 mixed butchers av 843 at 
$2 50; 5 good butchers steers to Caplis & Cross av 
1.040 at $4, and a fat cow weighing 1,170 at 83. 

J Smith sold Loosemore 11 steers and heifers av 
920 at $3 50, and 4 cows av 1,082 at $2 50. 

GJ Smith sold Sullivan 3 stockers av 593 at $3 
and 9 mixed av 924 at $3 25. 

Hogan sold Cook & Fry 6 steers av 930 as $3 55, 
and a fat heifer weighing 1,010 at $3 65. 

Dillon sold Caplis & Cross 6 fat cows av 1,033 at 

20 


$2 45. 
Spicer & M sold Reagan a bull weighing 430 at 
$2 35, $3 20. 


Maltz & Roulaton sold Magee a good sausage bnil 
weighing 1,350 at $2 60; 1 do to Marx weighing 

.000 at $3, and 11 mixed av 804 at $3 35; a cow to 
Clancey weighing 1,150 at $2 50: 3 cows to Kamman 
av 1,053 at $2 65, 1 do weighing 840 at ¢2 75,and a fat 
bull weighing 880 at $3. % 

McHugh sold Caplis & Cross 3 cows av 1,250 at 
$2 65 and 6 steers and heifers av 866 at $3 25. 

Pline sold Fitzpatrick 3 mixed av 883 at $2 75. 

Weeks sold Esper 4 stockers av 605 at $2 50.. 

Ackley sold Caplis & Cross 8 cows av 1,076 at $2 65 
and 7 steers and heifers av 911 at $3 50. 

Geech sold Kamman 6 do av 740 av $3 35. 

Spicer & M sold Magee 10 fair butchers’ cows av 
1,061 at $250 and a good bull to Sullivan weighing 
1,970 at $3 30. 

Taggart sold Mich Beef Coa good sausage bull 
weighing 1,300 at $2 75; 2 cows av 1,360 at $250 and 
24 steers and heifers av 927 at $3 65. 

Clark & B sold Cook & Fry 3 cows av 1,023 at 82 50 
and 7 mixed butchers ay 868 at $325. 

Dillon sold same 2 bulls av 860 at $2 75. 

Weeks sold Reagan 6 heifers av 696 at $3 20 and a 
bull weighing 650 at $2 50. ahs Y 

Duff sola Sullivan a fat bull weighing 1,650 at 
$3 and 2 fat cows to Loosemore av 1,175 at $3 35. 

Davies sold same 2 cows av 960 at $275 and 10 
feeders to Sullivan av 817 at $3 45. 

Haley sold Fitzpatrick 4 fat cows av 1,100 at $2 90 
and 11 steers and heifers av 825 at 83 50. 

Weeks sold Sullivan 10 steers av 852 at $345. 

Brophy sold Kamman 8 heifers av 670 at $3 20,and 
4 steckets to Sullivan av 702 at $3 25. 

Waltz & R. sold Sullivan 28 steers av 744 at 83 30. 

Spicer & M sold Fitzpatrick 4 gows av 920 at $2 55. 

Joe McMullen sold Mich Beef Co 12 steers av 790 
at $3 40, and 3 cows av 1,150 at $2 75. 

* Thompson sold Sullivan 2 steers av 960 at 83 65, 
and 4 do av 815 at $3 40. . 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 11 fair mixed 
butchers av 939 at $2 85; fat cows av 
1,030 at $285; 26 steers and heifers av 761 at $3 70; 
to Loosemore 10 fat cows av 1,031 at $2 90, and 6 do 
av 1,161 at $285; to Sullivan 9 steers av 1.009 at 
$8 75; 5 do av 1,102 at $4; 3 stockers av 633 at $3.and 
7 mixed av 1,004 at $3 50: to Magee 3 cows av 973 at 
$2 50; 1 do (canner) weighing 1.010 at $2; 4 do av 907 
at $2 50, and a fat heifer weighing 680 at $3; to Mich 
Beef Coa fat cow weighing 1,120 at $8; 15 steers 
and heifers avy 844 at $350, and 9 fair butcher cows 
av 977 at $2 75; to Schleicher 7 good mixed butchers 
av 863 at $3 35, and 17 do av 817 at $3 35. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Thursday 3,199. Market opened fairly 
active at prices 10 to 15c below last Friday’s clos- 
ing. Later, trade was slow, closing weak; several 
loads shipped through in first hands. Range of 
prices: good to choice lambs $4 40@4 85; light to 
good, 8350@4 35; mixed lots 83 60@4 30; common to 
gooc mixed butchers, $2 25@3 50. 

Ackley sold Monahan 29 inixed av 84 at $3 30, and 
25 do av 81 at $3 30. 

> ed sold Fitzpatrick 16 part lambs av 78 at 


Spicer & Merritt sold Loosemore 42 part lambs 
av 71 at q 

Ackley sold Monahan 48 most lambs:av 64 at $3 50. 

Bergen sold Sutton 88 mixed av 84 at $350, and 
60 lambs av 82 at ; 

Barber sold Mich Beef Co 34 mixed av 74 at $3 50, 
and 53 lambs av 74 at $4 60. 

Estep sold Young 82 lambs av 77 at 84 60. 

Sharp sold Monahan 58 most lambs av 65 at $3 60. 

Bunnell sold Fitzpatrick 112 most lambs av 72 at 


$4 35. 
Roe & Holmes sold Hart 102 lambs av 58 at $3 65. 
Glenn sold Ward 34 lambs av 63 at $4 50. 
Bullen sold Ward 75 lambs av 62 at $450, and 208 
av 79 at $4 80. 
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Thorburn sold Mich Beef Co 26 lambs av 71 at 


65. 

Robb sold Ward 41 lambs av 79 at $4 80. 

Burden sold Fitzpatrick 20 mixed av 73 at $3 25. 

Parker sold Mich Beef Co 173 lambs 74 at $485. 
and 45 mixed av 78 at $3 25. 

Pline sold Sutton 76 lambs av 78 at $4 60. 

Murphy sold Ward 206 lambs av 71 at 84 80. 

HOGS 

Thursday’s receipts of hogs numbered 3,952 head 
of which 1,064 were from the west consigned direct 
to packers. The quality was not very good. Market 
active at prices 24% to 5c lower than last Friday’s 
closing. Range of prices $330 to $352%. Bulk at 
$3 45 to $350. Stags % off. Rough heavy 8275 to 
$3 25. Pigs $3 40 to $3 65 (25 to 30c higher in small 


me 
‘ inslow sold Parker Webb & Co 11 av 307 Ibs at 


Barber sold same 10 av 197 at 83 45. 

Estep sold same 60 av 218 at $3 45. 

Reason sold same 45 av 162 at $3 50. 

Smith sold R S Webb 41 av 159 at $3 50 and 15 av 
309 at $3 30. 

Weeks sold same 116 av 166 at $3 50. 

Bunnell sold same 52 av 187 at $3 50. 

Brum sold Hammond S. & Co 24 av 228 at $3 40. 

H. Horner sold same 75 av 207 at $3 40. 

Davies sold Farnuin 33 av 177 $3 52%. 

Smith sold Parker Webb & Co 83 av 201 at 83 45. 

Simmons sold same 70 ay 168 at $350 and 10 ay 
222 ut $3 50. 

Harris sold same 37 av 184 at 83 50. 

McHugh sold same 45 av 170 at $3 50. 

Thorburn sold same 12 av 256 at $3 40. 

Waltz & R sold same 88 av 170 at $3 47%. 

Hendricks sold same 80 av 244 at 83 35. 

Sharp sold Sullivan 45 av 168 at $3 50. 

Mertsch sold same 35 av 101 at $3 50. 

Glenn sold same 47 av 153 at $3 45. 

Rehfus sold same 24 av 211 at $3 45. 

Mayer sold Hammond S. & Co 64 av 206 at $3 45. 

Bergen sold same 39 av 228 at $8 45. 

Hogan sold same 67 av 159 at $3 45. 

Pling sold same 35 av 217 at $3 45. 

Thompson sold R S Webb 27 av 194 at $3 45. 

Burden sold same 75 av 162 at $3 52 %. 

Geech sold Stoll 20 pigs av 92 at $3 60. 

Anstey soid Sullivan 104 av 164 at $3 50. 

Clark & B sold same 47 av 167 at $3 50. 

McMullen sold same 97 av 171 at $3 50. 

Robb sold RS Webb 23 av 186 at 83 50. 

Spicer & M sold Parker Webb & Co 20 av 235 at 
$3 50, and 38 av 193 at $3 50. 

Dillon sold same 24 av 175 at $3 50. 

Spicer & M sold same 30 av 193 at $3 50, and 58 av 
192 at $3 50, 

Sly sold same 27 av 223 at $3 474%. 

M Claughry sold same 27 av 183 at $3 48. 

Stephens sold same 17 av 184 at $8 4714. 

Roe &Holmes sold same 54 av 235 at $350; 69 
av 218 at $350; 16 av 172 at $350; also 17 pigs to 
Rehfus av 85 at $3 80. 

Gleason sold Hammond §, & Co 44 av 198 at $3 40. 

Bartholemew sold same 19 av 267 at $8 30. 

Pinkney sold same 8&1 av 165 at $3 45. 

Haley sold same 61 av 184 at $3.50. 





Fripay, Feb. 19, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Friday’s receipts of cattle numbered 612 head, 
through 409, on sale 203. Market active and un- 
changed from above quotations. All sold, closing 
steady. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 4 feeders av 905 at 
$3 40, and a fat bull weighing 1,520 at 83. 

Wilson sold Loosemore 2 (cow and bull) av 1,170 
at $2 75. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 4 steers av 765 at 
$3 30; 5 do av 774 at $3 30, and 2 stockers av 570 at 
$2 75; to Mich Beef Co 6 mixed butchers av 745 at 
$3 05; 6 do av 675 at $3; 5 doav 872 at $310, and a 
cow weighing 880 at $2 50. ; 

Howe sold Magee 2 mixed butchers av 820 at $2 50 
and 2 fat heifers av 755 at $3 30; also a bull to Doody 
weighing 800 at 82 75. 

Oversmith sold Sullivan 5 cows and bulls av 1,076 
at $2 75, and 19 steers and heifers av 730 at $3 30. 

Leach sold Magee 7 fair butchers cows av 1,096 at 
ta and afat bull to Stabler weighing 1,190 at 


Boettner sold Fitzpatrick a fat heifer weighing 1,- 
060 at $350; 2 fair butchers cows av 1,205 at $255, 
and a common cow weighing 1,116 at 82 25, 

Forbes sold Caplis & Cross 8 cows and bulls av 
R25 at $2 65. Da 
en sold Fitzpatrick 2 mixed butchers av 775 at 

Lovewell sold Caplis & Cross 2 cows (canners) 
av 1,065 at $2, and 10 fair butchers av 1,068 at $2 75. 
<= & Spencer sold Magee 7 do av 1,167 at 

2 7 


Sleeper sold Mich Beef Co 2 fair butchers cows av 
1,140 at $2 50; a steer weighing 990 at $370,and a 
cow weighing 1,340 at {2 75. 

McMullen sold same 8 fat heifers av 873 at $3 70, 
and a cow weighing 1,260 at $2 75; also a good steer 
to Sullivan weighing 1,320 at $4. 

_ Hertler sold Sullivan a good sausage bull weigh- 
ing 1,450 at $2 80; 3 good butchers steers av 1,095 at 
~ 4 2 heifers av 765 at $3 10, and 8 cows av 1,057 at 

Roberts & Spencer sold Mich Beef Co 2 bulls av 
1,225 at $2 75; 9 good butchers steers av 1,100 at HM, 
and 5 light do av 820 at $3 50. 

McMullen sold Sullivan 2 steers av 1,015 at $3 75. 

Sleeper sold same 2 steers av 1,076 at $3 75. 

Fox & Bishop sold Mich Beef Co 3 heifers av 710 
at $3 25, and 4 common cows av 1,022 at $2 35. 

Jedele sold Sullivan 3 good bulls av 1,460 at $8 25; 
4 fat cows av 1,245 at $285,and 10 good butcher 
steers and heifers av 884 at $3 50. 

Talmage sold Caplis & Cross a fat bull weighing 
1,150 at $3; 1 do heifer weighing 810 at $350; 2 do 
ey av 1,150 at $3, and 4 good steers av 1,017 at 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Friday’s market opened with 1,408 head on sale. 
Trade was active; good lambs strong to 2%c higher 
than above quotations; sheep steady to strong; 
_ handy mixed butchers unchanged, Closing 
tirm. 

Weeks sold Ward 30 lambs av 66 at # 60. 

Sutton sold same 62 lambs av 85 at $4 75. 

Pinkney sold same 105 lambs av 72 at 84 75. 

Gleason sold same 53 lambs av 85 at 84 80. 

Reason sold same 23 lambs av 100 at $4 80, and 58 
sheepav 102 at $4. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 170 lambs av 82 at $4 85, 
and 59 mixed to Loosemore av 81 at $3 50. 

Smith sold Ward 48 lambs av 62 at $4 55. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 61 lambs av 78 at 84 75, 
and 22 av 70 at $475; to Mich Beef Co 70 mixed av 
79 at $3 50, and 49 do av 82 at $2 50. 

oo & Merritt sold Hammond §. & Co 90 part 
jambs av 89 at $3 75. 

Bartholemew sold Mich Beef Co 43 mixed av 83 
at 84 05, and 25 iambs av 100 at $4 80. 

Leach sold Mich Beef Co 41 mixed av 69 at $2 75, 
and 205 av 82 at $3 85. 

Sleeper sold Ward 60 lambs av 67 at $4 65 and 12 
mixed to Hiser av 91 at $2 7. 

Roberts & S sold Sutton 22 mixed av 81 at $3 90 
and 58 lambs av 72 at $4 75. 

Allen sold Mich Beef Co 115 sheep and lambs av 
81 at $3 65. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 61 mixed av 73 
at $3 15; 55 av 71 at $3 and 59 lambs av 75 at $4 75. 
GFox & Bishop sold Mich Beef Co 21 lambs av 76 
at $4 50 and 34 mixed av 86 at $3 85. 

4 sold Caplis & Cross 30 mixed butchers av 90 


t 4 

McMullen sold Mich Beef Co 183 lambs av 79 at 

pod = 37 av 76 at $4 8714;also 36 mixed butchers 
at $3. 


a 





Eddy sold Sutton 68 lambs av 8 at $480 and 37 
mixed 89 at $3 65. 

Spicer & M sold same 190 lambs av79 at $487% 
and 41 mixed av 94 at $3 90. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 27 mixed butchers 
av 100 at $3 35 and 30 lambs av 70 at $4 60. 

Strubel & Co sold Monahan 43 lambs av 67 at $4.50. 


HOGS. 

Friday receipts of hogs numbered 1,740 head, all 
from Michigan. Market active and 2% to 5c higher 
than prices quoted yesterday; best lots, $355; all 
sold; closing steady. 

Geech sold Hammond §. & Co 29 av 204 at $3 45. 

Roe & Holmes sold Parker, Webb & Co 52 av 174 
at 83 50; 38 av 154 at $350; 30 av 163 at $3 50; 48 av 
178 at $3 50 and 55 av 190 at $3 50. 

Spicer & M sold same 24 av 411 at 83 15. 

acket sold same 21 av 195 at $3 

Talmage sold same 40 av 194 at $3 45. 

Lucke sold same 46 av 228 at $3 50. 

Descher sold Hammond §. & 

Leach sold same 33 av 216 at $3 50. 

Howe sold Sullivan 48 av 185 at $3 45. 

Allen sold same 79 av 160 at $3 55. 

Boettner sold same 55 av 170 at $3 50. 

Brophy sold same 87 av 163 at $3 55. 

Stabler sold same 17 av 181 at 83 50. 

Hertler sold Parker, Webb & Co 24 av 220 at 


424%. 

Kddy & L sold same 52 av 218 at $3 50. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 56 av 168 at $3 55. 
Hauser sold same 129 av 175 at $3 55. 

McMullen sold same 96 av 231 at 8350 and 24 av 
191 at $3 50. 

Lovewell sold same 75 av 198 at $3 55. 

_ & Ssold Hammond S & Co 79 av 195 at 


Sleeper sold same 93 av 189 at $3 55. 

Fox & B sold same 51 av 170 at $3 55. 
MeWithey & M sold same 73 av 212 at $3 50. 
McCarthy & Co sold same 72 av 185 at $3 50. 
Brophy sold same 39 av 163 at $3 50. 

Spicer & M sold same 30 av 199 at $3 50. 
Shelton sold same 134 av 193 at $3 50. 


$3 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East BuFFALO, Feb. 18, 1897. 

CaTTLE.—Receipts of cattle on Monday last were 
4,818, as compared with 6,094 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 3,982, as com- 
pared with-5,214 for the same day the previous week. 
Of the receipts 47 carloads were Canadian. As 
compared with a week ago values do not show much 
change. Butchers’ cattie and fancy steers are 
firm, as are stockers and feeders. ‘These latter are 
the only classes which show an advance. The 
number of Canadian cattle on sale was greater than 
a week ago, and the demand for them was 
good. Good milch cows were higher, and calves 
unchanged. Quotations at theclose on Wednes- 
day were as foliows: Export and shipping steers. 
—Prime to extra choice steers, 1, 600 
Ibs., 85 00@5 20; do., 1,300 to 1,400 lbs.. $4 90 
@5 00; good to choice fat steers, 1,450 to 1,600 lbs., 
84 85@4 90; zood choice fat steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs., 





.» 83 80@4 35. Butchers native cat- 
tle.—F at smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1,150 lbs., 
84 15@4 40: fat smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 
lbs,, 83 80@4 10; green steers thin to half fattened, 
1,000 to 1,400 lbs., $3 85; fair to good steers, 
to 1,000 Ibs., 83 60@3 90; choice smooth fat heifers, 
$3. 415; fair to good fat heifers, $3 50@3 85; light, 
thin half fat heifers, $2 85@3 25; fair to good mixed 
butchers stock, fat and smooth, $3 25@3 85; mixed 
lots, fair quality fat cows and heifers, $2 50@ 
3 40; good smooth well fattened butchers cows, 
$3 15@3 25; fair to good butchers cows, $2 50@3 00; 
common old cows, 40. Stockers, feeders 
bulls and oxen.—Feeding steers, good style an 
quality, $3 70; fair to good weight stockers. 
650 to 750 lbs.,$325@3 40; light, thin and only fair 
stock steers, 00@3 25: light stock heifers and 
yearlings, $2 90@3 00; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, $3 65@3 85; good fat smooth butchers bulls, 
$3 25@3 50; fair to good sausage bulls, 82 65@3 00; 
thin.old, common bulls,8225@2 50; stock bulls, $2 75 
@3 00; fat smooth young oxen, to fit for exports, 
85: fair to fairly good partly fattened 
oung oxen, $3 15@3 50; old,common and r oxen, 
. Veal calves,—Common to fair, 00; 
eee to choice,85 25@5 50; prime to extra,86 00@650. 
ilch cows.—Strictly fancy,835@48; good to choice, 
$30@34; poor to fair, $15@25; fancy springers, 
45; fair to good, $16@30: common milkers an 
springers, $14@16. Thursday, market quiet and 
steady, with values unchanged. 

SHEEP AND LaMBs.--Keceipts Monday were 25,000 
as compared with 21,600 the previous Monday: 
shipments were 18,000 as compared with 15,000 same 
day the previous week. The market for sheep and 
lambs shows a general decline from the prices of a 
week ago, The decline on sheep is from 10 to 15 
cents, and on lambs about the same amount. The 
quality of the lambs offered was not as good as a 
week ago, while the number was larger. This,with 
weaker matkets to the east, caused the decline, 
The market closed Wednesday with sheep 
barely steady, and lambs weak. Quo- 
tations at the close on Wednesday were 
as follows: Native sheep.—Selected handy 
weight wethers, 84 10@4 25; mixed sheep, choice 
to prime, 83 80@3 90; do., fair to good, 83 65@3 85; 
do., common to fair, 83 25@3 50; cull sheep, com- 
mon to good, $2 25@3 00; clipped ery’ export 
sheep, mixed ewes and wethers, ; Select- 
ed prime export wethers, 84 20@4 30; bucks fair to 
good. 82 00@275. Native lambs.—Extra to prime se- 
ected, $5 00@5 10; good to choice, 84 65@4 90; com- 
mon to fair, $4 30@4 55; culls, common to good, 
$3 50@4 25. ‘Thursday, market was active and 
higher for lambs; steady for sheep; choice to best 
lambs, $ 15@5 25; good to choice, $5@5 10; common 
to fair, $4140@4 90; good to choice mixed sheep, 
$3 90@4 10; common to fair, $3 40@3 75. 

Hoas.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last were 22,- 
560, as compared with 22.880 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 16,800 as com- 
pared with 19,360 for the same: day the previous 
week. Values on light hogs are about a nickel 
lower than a week ago, while medium and heavy 
packing hogs are unchanged. Reports from the 
west of increasing receipts and weaker markets 
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caused the decline. The market opened 
dull and weak Wednesday, with prospects 
only fair. Quotations at close on Wednes- 


day wereas follows: Good to choice 185 down to 160 
Ibs. $375; good to choice pigs and light yorkers, 
125 to 150 lbs., $3 75@3 80; mixed packing grades, 
175 to 200 lbs, $8 70@3 75; fairto best medium 
weights, 210 to 260 lbs, 8370; good to prime 
heavy hogs of 270 to 300 lbs. quotable, $3 6503 70: 
Rough, common to good, $3 25; stags, rough 
to good, $2 25@2 75; pigs light, 100 to 120 lbs. good 
to prime corn fed lots, $3 65@3 75; pigs, common, 
thin skippy to fair quality, $3 60. 
Market active, with heavy and mediums, shade 
lower; yorkers, good to choice, $3 60; pigs. 83 70@ 
375; mixed packers, $3 70@3 75. Sheep and lambs, 
active and higher. 


CHICAGO. 
Unton Stock Yarps, Feb. 18, 1897. 


CatTTLE.—The receipts for last week were 49,531 
against 38,121 for the previous week, and 50,532 
for the go oy week in 1896. bo to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week the receipts 
have been 35,085, as compared with 34,559 for the 
same days last week. The market is in about the 





same position and prices about even with those of a 
week ago. Receipts are liberal, but so far have not 
lowered values, although there was some weakness 
apparent on Wednesday, and a decline on undesir- 
nb grades. On that day common to fair beef 
steers sold at $3 50@4; fair to medium at $4 10@4 25; 
medium to good at 45, and good to choice 
at $4 5, with choice to extra scarce and largely 
nominal at $5 10@5 40. Sales were largely at $3 90 
@485, the average quality of the offerings — 
nothing to boast of. Butchers’ and canners’ stu 
was in good demand and prices were steady; it was 
in lighter supply than usual, and closed quite firm. 
On Thursday re¢eipts were estimated at 3,000; 
market steady to firm, with values at about the 
same range as on Wednesday. 


SHEEP AND LamBs.—Receipts for the past week 
were 62,367 as compared with 58,497 the previous 
week, and 64,906 for the corresponding week in 1896. 
Up toand including Wednesday of this week re- 
ceipts have been 38,757, as compared with 40,746 
for the same days last week. The sheep and lamb 
market holds firm under liberal receipts. Yearlings 
are especially strong if of prime quality. On Wed- 
nesday the demand was quite active. Prime west- 
ern wethers sold at $3 75@3 90, and yearlings at 34@ 
4 30; lambs, $4 90@5, one or two lots sold up to $5 05 
@5 10; western mixed ewes and wethers,$3 40@3 70; 
medium lambs, $4@4 25; culls and common, $3 60@ 
380. Sheep, yeurlings and lambs all closed firm. 
Thursday receipts were estimated at 14,000; market 
strong; natives, $2 50@4 25; western, $3 40@4 30. 

Hoas.—The receipts for last week were 166,747 
against 166,978 for the previous week, and 129,238 
for the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week, receipts have 
been 119,873, as compared with 80,606 for the same 
days last week, showing an increase of 38,000 head. 
The large receipts have operated to weaken the 
market, and on Wednesday there was a drop of 5@ 
10c per hundred, and the close was weak, with a 
g number carried over. The quality of the offer- 
ings was very good, and helped hold up prices. 
Rough and common packers sold at $3 15@3 25; 
prime packers and good mixed, $3 30@3 40; prime 
mediums and butcher weights, $3 40@3 45; prime 
light, $3 45@3 50. Thursday receipts were estimated 
at 32,000; market 5@10c higher; light, 88 40@3 5744; 
rough pecking. $3 20@3 25; mixed and butchers, 
$3 52%; heavy packing and shipping, 83 30@ 
3 50; pigs, 83 25@8 55. 


co WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MicHIgaN 
'ARMER. 


Sour Stomach 


Caused by indigestion, may be avoided by stimu. 
lating the liver, stomach and bowels wit 


Hood’s Pills 


25e. at draggiate, or LA of C. I. Hood & Co., 


well, Mass. 
STEEL FENCE POSTS. (ith. rk fee 


BD e ALLEN’S 
IVER VaLLEY 
SEED POTATOES. 


Finest stock, best varieties, grown and stored in 

cold Northwest. Low prices. Small lots 

delivered free. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
E. W. ALLEN, Wolverton, Wilkin Co., Minn. 


FARMS $15 to 835 PER ACRE. Good 
soil and water. Bought in hard 
times for cash. For sale on easy terms. No 
agents. THE RECORD COMPANY, Sioux City, Iowa. 


FARM Will sell to the right man at half what 
® it is worth, @ fine 100-acre farm (hard- 
wood land) situated two miles from tnis city; 80 
acres free from stumps; 70 acres plowed for spring 
crops; living creek through farm; six fine springs; 
no waste land; new barn; new fences. Would.sell 
on long time, low interest, and furnish ten cows 
which would pay for farm, and would otherwise 
help buyer. $500cash or secured will handle this 


Creamery near. Address 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, REED City, MICH. 
FOR SALE, F2x™;20 acres in Virginia; good house 


* and outbuildings, grows truck and to- 
bacco. Fineclimate. Bp. BOOTH, Spring Grove, Va. 


























18 YEARS OF 


RHEUMATISM CURED. 


S. R. C. Co. Dear Sirs:—Let me say a word in 
praise of your most valuable medicine. I was a 
victim of Bheumatism over 18 years, and tried all 
sorts of remedies and many Doctors without any 
relief. Seeing an advertisement of ‘5 Drops” [ 
concluded to give it atrial. To my great joy it 

ave me quick relief and permanently cured me. 
ft is now over a year since I have felt any pain, for 
this wonderful medicine not only cures but you 
stay cured. I have recommended it to many since 
who had also Neuralgia and Catarrh, and it acted 
as well on them as it did on me. Yours truly, 

st. 17," Joun E. Jonnson, Bishop Hill, Il. 

“5 Drops” gives almost instant relief and is a 

ermanent cure for Rheumatism, Sciatica, 

euralgia, Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, 
Hay Fever, Catarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervous- 
ness, Nervous and Neuralgic Headaches, 
Heart Weakness, Tooth- 
ache, Earache, “La 
Grippe,” Croup, Ma- 
laria, Creeping Numb- 
ness, Bronchitis and kin- 
dred diseases. 

“Five Drops” is the name 
and dose. Large . bottles 
(300 doses) $1.00. Six 
bottles for $5.00. Sample 
bottle prepaid by mail 
25 cents. Not sold by drug- 
gists, only by us and our 
agents. Agents Wanted. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 


167 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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Estab'ished 1866. JOHN HUGHES. 
Hirsm WALTZ. 


SWOPE, HUCHES, JOHN BENSTEAD. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 


Live Stock Commission Merchants 


o. 4 Exchange Building, 
EAST BUFFALO, «= N. Y- 








Choice improved lands in the 

g heart of the Red River Valley. 
mn FOr particulars, inquire of 

W. D. Hopason, care First Nat'l Bank, Fargo, N. D. 


WANTED. sii‘ore my sheep farm at 
Pontiac, Mich. HENRY 0. WARD. 








SMOKE YOUR MEAT WITH. 


or SMO 
RBREMICON A, 








SHORT ROUTE 


as FO aes 
Chicaco, St. Louis & all points West. 
Home-seekers and California woursate, write 
. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St., West, (Hammond Building 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R. 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway, 


Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 





Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station, as follows: 
aM. P.M. P.M. 

For Lansing and Grand Rapids....... 7:35 6: 
Tonia and Greenville..........-.se++. 7:35 1:10 


POCORE OF. cc ccccceccccocccccsce coccece GSER cee ia 


Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on all lo 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St., west, 
Detroit. *Phone 368. 
BLAINE GavetTT, Dist. Pase’r Agent. 
JamES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. 
Gro. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass. Agent. 





20 Acres Rich, Level Farm Land, 


free from rocks and swamps, and especially adapted 
for truck, fruit, cotton and tobacco ratsing, for $00, 
payable $10 down and $i or more weekly. Convenient 
to great eastern markets, in thickly settled section of 
Virginia. Genial climate all year. Splendid water, 
schools, churches, stores, mills, and desirable neigh- 
bors. Deed free and title guaranteed. No malaria, 
mosquitoes, blizzards or floods. Taxes and freight 
rates low. For further information write to 
D. L. RISLEY. 211 S. 10th 8t., Philadelphia Pa. 


DANISH BALLHEAD CABBAGE. 


Imported Reliable Seed. 
Prices on application. Catalogue Free. 
FRANK H. BATTLES, Seed Grower, Rochester, N Y. 


5 Best Seed Potatoes $1.50 per bbl, 


Carman No.1, Carman No. 3, Rutland Rose, Banner, 
Quick Crcp and 20 other new varieties, all true to name. 
All bbis. 8 bu. Early Siberian Oats 35c per bu. in bags. 
Send for sample of oats. E. G. Sax Ton, Springport,Mich 











Gaaup TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot footof Brush St. City office, 84 Weodward 





























Ave. Telephone 39. 

Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 
+t 7:55 am | Mt. Clemens, Pt Huron & North , ¢t 9:40 am 
+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal and Portland | ¢ 8:25 pm 
+ 1:05 pm | Mt. Clemens, Pt. Huron & North | ¢ 1:30 pm 
* 4:20 pm | St. Clair, Romeo and Pt. Huron | ¢ 6:00 pm 
+10:35 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:45 am 

EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
* 7:45 am | Buffalo, New York and Boston ; * 9:30 pm 
*12:00 m | Toronto, Buffalo and New York | * 1:40 pm 
+ 6:40 pm | London and Inter Stations..... | t 5:40 pm 
*11:25 pm | Suspension Bge, Buffalo & N. Y. | 10:00 am 
DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 

+ 6:55 am | Saginaw, Gd Haven & Muskegon | ¢ 9:25 pm 
+11:30 am | Gd Rapids, Gd Haven & Chicago | t 3:65 pm 
t 4:05 pm | Saginaw, Gd Rapids:and B Creek | +11:50 am 
t 5:45 pm | Pontiac & Intermediate Stations | ¢ 8:10 am 
* 8:00 pm leone. Battle Creek & Chicago | * 7:35 am 
*10:45 pm | Gd Rapids,Gd Haven &Muskegon | * 8:05 am 











+ Daily except Sunday. *Daily. 








LIVER GAVE TO THE WORLD THE CHILLED PLOW” 









plows fitted with Non- 
breakable Steel Standards 


and it has saved more money to the farmers of America 
than any other implement ever produced 


Oliver Chilled PLOWS 


Are the Best on Earth. 







— : : . = = = > a EES cc & 
Look Out for Imitations and Buy Only of the Regular Oliver Agents, 
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orticultural. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
GARDEN IN A WILDERNESS. 





A lady in a newly cleared part of Michi- 
gan writes: ‘Our place is very new, with 
stumps everywhere. We have built a new 
house in the edge of a natural clearing, and 
one-half the front yard corners into the 
clearing where there are no stumps. The 
other half has three big maple stumps, 
about four feet high. The yard is about 
two rods from the little front porch to the 
street fence, and about six rods wide, the 
path to the porch being nearly in the mid- 
die. The whole was in potatoes last year, 


but I have persuaded my husband to let me 
have the stumpy half to grow flowers in. 
What shall I piant and how? I thinkI can 
spare two dollars for seeds and shrubs and 
roses. Everything is so wild here, and so 
different from my former village home,that 
I must have some flowers or I shall die. 
What vines can | plant tocover the stumps 
quickly?” 

In answering, I would say by all means 
imitate the village dooryard as far as pos- 
sible and make a gem in the midst of the 
ragged newness around. ‘The principal 
features of the most refined and beautiful 
village home-grounds, are a well kept 
lawn and a few attractive but not weedy 
flowers. In the case in question there is 
wildness and weediness enough around 
without perpetuating it in the dooryard by 
planting it indiscriminatingly to annuals 
and roses. 

What is wanted to produce the most 
pleasing effect is a bit of civilization. This, 
by contrast, would attract notice and ad- 
miration, as well as to lead to education in 
the rightdirection, andin time make the 
lady of this home a leader and authority in 
the neighborhood. 

The first thing to do then is to get a good 
piece of grass, (lawn) in the part of the 

_yard to be improved. Finish subduing it 
by grubbing around the big stumps clear 
up to and between the larger roots, and 
level it as much as possible by filling up 
low places and scalping off hummocks. 

If it was mine Ishould at once have the 
stumps sawed off as close to the ground as 
possible. The roots will rot away quicker 
and the stumps or what is left of them may 
be more easily hidden. Having got the soil 
clean and fine, seed it heavily to Ken- 
tucky blue grass with a little white clover. 

For sixteen hundred square feet it would 
need about three pounds of the blue grass 
and one-half pound of the white clover, 
the whole not costing more than fifty 
cents. The seeding should be done as early 
as possible in the spring, raking it care- 
fully in by hand, leaving the surface per- 
fectiy even, smooth and fine. Upon the 
thoroughness and carefulness of this work 
will depend the beauty of the lawn. 

For a quick covering for the stumps the 
tropeoleum, (nasturtium) is the best of any- 
thing, taking into account blooming quali- 
ties and rapidity of growth. An ounce of 
seed should give enough plants for the 
three stumps, using the tall or climbing 
sorts if the stumps are not sawed off, and 
the dwarf if they are. In anew country, 
however, a stump covered with a climbing 
vine is neither rare nor attractive, and true 
to the principle I started with I should 
prefer to put them out of sight, by the 
use of some of the magnificent flowering 
cannas.. Two plants to a stump would be 
enough. They would not entirely obscure 
the stump, but their novelty in a new sec- 
tion would disarm criticism upon that 
score. Put one root close to the stump on 
the street side, and another next the walk; 
give them plenty of manure, and the result 
would be ail that could be desired. 

Three very excellent varieties are 
Alphonse Bouvier, Chas. Henderson and 
Mad. Crozy. These magnificent flowering 
cannas are now offered very cheap and two 
of each can be procured, (halfa dozen in 
all), for 75 cents. 

In addition to the cannas I would get 
half a dozen German Irises. The Iris is a 
peculiarly beautiful flower, being in many 
respects a hardy orchid, at least in appear- 
ance, and there is quite a variety, all 
beautiful. . 1t used to be called the Fleur de 
lis, but great improvements have been 
made in size and markings of color. Six 
plants, all different, may be had for fifty 
cents. The amount used, including lawn 
grass, will be $1.75, leaving 25 cents of the 
2 to be invested in dwarf tropeoleum, plox 
drummondii, and dwarf aster seed, to be 
planted in a small bed near the house, close 
to the porch. Now, perhaps tkis good lady 
and other readers will set to figuring out 
how much the two dollars would buy of 
flower seeds, and think that a great deal 
more satisfaction could be got out of it that 
way. This depends largely upon the indi- 
vidual. Anybody can buy cheap flower 
seeds and plant a mass of annuals in an 
unmeaning mixture of colors and sizes, but 
it seems to me better to get out of the 
beaten track, and aim at something higher. 
if one, in starting, commences with artistic 
material and skillful arrangement in the 
front yard, the whole farm will in time 
take on an advanced character. The ex- 
ample will in time become contagious and 
the whole community become imitators, 
and become noted for taste and high cul- 
ture, A neighborhood is what the people 
make it, and tne people are moldedina 
great measure by their immediate environ- 
ments. ; L. B, PIERCE. 





A Coucu SHovutp Not Be Nee.ecrep. ‘‘Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” are a simple remedy and give 
mmediate relief. Avoid imitations. 





THE WESTERN NEW YORK HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 





The 42d annual convention of this Socie- 
ty drew out the largest attendance in its 
history—over 300 members being present. 
There were also present about one hundred 
students from Cornell and Rochester Uni- 
versities, as well as many well-known horti- 
culturists from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan and other States. Presi- 
dent W.C. Barry,in his opening address, 
referred to what had been accomplished by 
the horticultural societies of the United 
States. He said the lesson he drew from 
the disappointing results of the past year’s 
apple crop, was that they arose chiefly 
from indiscriminate shipping and defective 
packing. “In this way, at home and 
abroad, the crop was practically lost. The 
outlook is certainly discouraging, but if we 
are willing to profit by the experience of 
the year, and learn our lesson, it will be of 
advantage to us. It must be self-evident, 
that hereafter, greater care must be exer- 
cised in packing, and choicer fruit must be 
selected for both home and foreign markets. 
It will probably be many years before a 
similar crop is 7 in the meantime, 
growers should provide themselves with 
storage houses where the fruit can be kept 
until the time arrives to market it advan- 
tageously.”” Mr. Barry mentioned the Jona- 
than as heading the list as a handsome, de- 
licious and profitable variety. Its size, 
shape, color and hg Py qualities are all 
that can be desired. He said that he re- 
ferred to it particularly, because it deserv- 
ed to be better known to the fruit cultur- 
ists. The recently introduced varieties of 
the plum, raised by Luther Burbank of 
California, gave promise of great excellence 
and cultivators are already counting on 
them as important acquisitions. The crop 
of pears was urausually smal! and the plum 
and cherry crops almost failures. North- 
ern grown peaches were very scarce. As 
the years pass and our experience increases, 
it becomes evident that a greater variety of 
products is necessary to success. The fruit 
grower shall enlarge his sphere of work, 
and cultivate fruit for the various seasons 
of the year, thus giving employment to a 
regular force of hands, who on account of 
their proficiency, become indispensable on 
the fruit farm. Crops should be anticipat- 
ed and markets provided just as the manu- 
facturer seeks and seeures sale for his 
goods. The grower wh0O realizes this, and 
is alert and industrious, will very often, if 
not always, have a favorable showing to 
make at theend ofthe year. In this way 
only, can large and satisfactory crops be 
grown and harvested. Fruit growing is a 
business which must be conducted on busi- 
ness principles in order to insure success. 

Mr. Willard, being questioned as to his 
ideas in regard to the new varieties of 
peaches, said he thought there had been 
erroneous ideas as tothe hardiness of the 
Crosbys, though he was well pleased with 
its quality. He thought the Fitzgerald 
worthy of mention. He said that in various 
tests that had been made, it withstood frost 
better than most other varieties. 

'The question was asked if Mr. Willard 
would recommend the planting of an or- 
chard of Crosbys,to which he replied thatal- 
though it had done well the only year he has 
had it fruited, still he did not think anyone 
ought to bank on the test of one season. 
“The question of the hardiness of a peach 
is not well enough understood,”’ he said. 
“I do not think that the Crawford peaches, 
or those of that especial type, can be bank- 
ed upon to be grown profitably in this State. 
I think in Michigan they know a good deal 
more about see than we do 
here. They have a Louis seedling there 
which is a very productive peach, and is 
grown with great profit. There is also the 
Golden Dropand Kalamazoo--extremely fine 
for canning and hardy in the fruit bud.” 

Mr. Willard being requested tonamesome 
hardy peaches, said: ‘If I were to starton 
an early peach, I would suggest what is 
known as the Hines’ Surprise—a perfectly 
free-stone peach, and large and not dispos- 
ed to rot easily. Then I would take the 
Louis seedling, and as I said before, the 
Golden Drop and Kalamazoo, especially the 
latter, which has been demonstrated in the 
canning factory to be one of the finest can- 
ning peaches extant. I should not neglect 
the Red-cheeked Melocoton, a variety 
slightly known with us, and though a 
branch of the Crawford it is twice as hardy. 
I don’t believe we want too large a list of 
varieties. If you are near a canning factory 
you cannot do much better than the Hill’s 
Chili, as that far excels every other peach 
for the purpose. The Elberta is a choice 
canning peach, but we have not tested that 
here yet. It is a superior canning peach 
= hold up ten days after it is pick- 
ed. 

The marketing oF rom apples in Great 
Britain, Germany, France and the Baltic 
Country was discussed. There were said to 
be three great troubles in putting our fruit 
on foreign markets, or with the methods at 
present employed. First, we do not send 
the right varieties, second, we are not suf- 
ficiently careful in selecting the fruit and 
third, the packing is not properly done. 

The old question of dishonest packing 
arose in this connection. John Bull is tind- 
ing that his American cousins put different 
apples in the middle of the barrel from 
those on top and bottom,and heis becoming 
disgusted. This one thing is very rapidly 
spoiling our markets in England and else- 
where. 

In regard to the varieties demanded by 
the European market, it was first stated 
what they did not want, viz., the Ben 
Davis, ——_ the Baldwin and King are 
favorites. The Greening also, is well liked 
when it can be transported, though being a 
soft apple it does not bear the long ship- 





ment. The Newton Pippins brought from 
$12 to $17 a barrel in London, and they are 
especial favorites at this time of year owing 
to the fine condition in which they arrive; 
they command about the same price as 
Baldwins in good condition. 

Mr. Willard championed the Ben Davis 
as follows: ‘‘For the last five years, in 
the cities of New York and Philadelphia, 
the Ben Davis apple has been selling at 
from twenty-five to oT cents over the 
Baldwin. This last fall it sold at fifty 
cents over the Baldwin. Itis a better keep- 
er than the Baldwin, and when the latter 
has melted down and gone out, the Ben 
Davis is in good condition. It is a fine 
cooking apple, and it meets the wants of the 
people in certain directions.” 

A discussion arose as to whether apples 
can profitably be grown at 1896 prices, and 
what varieties pay best. Mr. Woodward 
spoke of seeing Lady apples onthe market 
in New York, where they were selling in 
considerable quantities at the rate of 25 
cents for two quarts. He thought this was 
accounted for, however, by the fact that it 
was at the time of the holidays, and that 
thedemand was probably for the purpose of 
decorative and fete purposes. 

Mr. Willard advocated the Mackintosh 
Red and the Longfield. He said: “If I 
were setting an apple orchard eg A 
(which I certainly would do if I werea little 
younger), I would plant a mixture of fall 
apples. One very important consideration 
in my mind, and one that is too often over- 
looked in the selection of a line of apples, 


is to select trees with foliage so perfect as” 


not always to require spraying. I would 
study the nature of the fruit, know what I 
was planting, and work with reference to a 
+ agen purpose, and that would be to raise 
the most marketable and salable fruit, 
even if it was the Ben Davis. Oh, our 
epicurean tastes carry us a good deal out of 
the way of money-making sometimes.” 

Mr. Willard described their methods of 
picking and packing their choice fruit, 
which was to pick first, by hand, laying 
the fruit carefully in padded baskets, from 
which they are repacked in boxes and 
baskets, again by hand, and he said that 
for such apples, in attractive packages, 
they received very high prices in the 
market. 

A good crop of Greenings for New York 
state was prophesied by Mr. Bradley. 

Mr. Wood said that he had made seven 
cuttings from seven different orchards in 
his section and failed to find a blow bud on 
any of them, except the Twenty-ounce, 
Kings and Roxbury Russets which seemed 
to have plenty of buds. 5 

The question was asked, ‘“‘what is the 
best way to exterminate canker worms?” 
Mr. Beech, of Geneva, said that if spray- 
ing was begun early enough and continued 
late enough, he thought it would remedy 
the difticulty. People too often waited 
until the ravages had progressed too far. 

The matter of duty on fruits was discuss- 
ed, and the question of meeting Canada’s 
tariff on our fruits, etc., with an equal one, 
seemed to meet with much favor. A reso- 
lution was introduced, similar to one 
pewaeen at the annuu! meeting of the 

ichigan State Horticultural Society in 
Grand Rapids, but after some discussion, 
pro and con, the argument was withdrawn. 
The president and a portion of the society 
feared the introduction of anything verg- 
ing on politics, and on this ground the 
matter was dropped. There was strong 
feeling on both sides. 

The question of a windbreak for a pear 
orchard, came up, and it was decided that 
a windbreak was not advisable, unless the 
orchard was situated in a very exposed 
place, the wind being deemed necessary to 
drive away fungi, insects, etc. 

Mr. Lown, of the N. Y. State Experiment 
Station, gave as three of the most injurious 
insects which are now troubling the fruits 
of the country, the peach tree borer, the 
wooly aphis and the San Jose scale. 


Take Time by the Forelock. 


Do not wait until it is time to use a weed- 
er before investigating the condition that 
your old one isin. Many a good day’s work 
at avery necessary time has been lost. by 
carelessness in not overhauling such tools 
as are necessary to a farmer for successfully 
tilling the soil. Examine your weeder now. 
If you find it is worn out or if you will but 
stop and remember the way it has worked, 
and it has not been satisfactory, send for 
full particulars to the Universal Weeder 
Company, of No. 49 South Market St., 
Boston. There has never been put upon 
the market a weeder that gives greater 
satisfaction than thissame Universal Weed- 
er and Cultivator. 








A NEW SPRAYER. 

We give herewith a cut of the Rumsey Double 
Cylinder Spray Pump, which is manufactured by 
Rumsey & Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. Among the 

fe = ssemmpother good quali- 
ties of this pump, 
may be named the 
large air chamber 
which gives large 
storage for com- 
pressed air; this 
feature will keep 
the spray going 
from six to ten 
minutes after the 
pumps are stop- 
ped. The double 
cylinders which 
work in direct 
connection with 
the agitators keep 
the liquid always 
stirred up and well 
mixed, insuring 
that every particle 
All of the parts are 











of spray will contain poison. 
of easy access so that the user may remove and re- 
pair them without being obliged to take them toa 
machine shop. It produces a fine spray and delivers 
it to the top of the tallest fruit tree with ease and 


regularity. Write the manufacturers for catalog 
insecticide formulas, etc., etc. Mention this paper 
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Not Since 
Adam Dug 


MOR} in the gardens around Eden has [eel 
there been seen the peer of our 
«JUBILEE ” CATALOGUE for 1897. 





CATALOGUE the gardening 
world has ever seen. Every 
copy costs us 25 cts. to produce, 
but in honor of this our “JU- 
all year, we + send it 

is season 0 any one 
on receipt FREE of toc. (in 
stamps) to cover postage and 
mailing. This “JUBILEE” 
CATALOGUE of “EVERYTHING 
FOR THE GARDEN” is a mag- 
nificent book of 170 pages, on 
which are displayed over 500 
beautiful illustrations of Seeds 
and Plants, the work of our 
own artists. Also six full-size 
colored plates which in artistic 
beauty have probably never 


83 
8 
81 


20 been equaled, certainly never 


surpassed. 
79 A “JUBILEE SURPRISE SOU- 
VENIR” will also be sent without 
"78 charge to all applicants for the 
Catalogue who will state where 
| they saw this advertisement. 
76 


PETER HENDERSON & C0. 
'751'74. °73 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
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SPECIAL QEFER 


7 MADE TO BUILD NEW BUSINESS, 


A Trial will make you our Permanent Customer. 
A VEGETABLE GARDEN FOR THE COST OF POSTAGE. 
PRIZE NOTE THE iv 
Cc ASSORTMENT. PKCS. 


ish—10 varieties; Lettuce—9 kinds; Tom= 
wee A mC nips— splendid; 4 
n 


and Onions—6 best varieties, 
SEND TEN Cl 


to cover postage and 
this valuable coll 
GU y 


ARANTEED 1 

and receive my n 

s - UCKB 
P. 0. Box 547 
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both Vegetable and 
Flower SEEDS are 
strictly ‘up-to-date.’ 
Our beautiful Gar- 
den and Farm Man- 
ual for 1897 will 
help your selec- 
tions. 


We will send it together 
with a packet each of our 


beautiful NewBranching 
Asters and our New Sen- 


sation Lettuce, on receipt 
of only 
1o Cts. 


Our regular catalogue 
price of each of these ex- 
quisite novelties being 10 


Your 
Garden |r 
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p JOHNSON & STOKES, *phitadetpnia, ra 
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out and ‘what is left must grow. 
One trial will convince you. Cata- 
logue and Garden Guide FREF. 


Heman Class, Seed Crower, Rochester, N.Y. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT © srriica 
PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


Address as above. 


FRUIT TREES. 


NOTICE TO PLANTERS. 


We have a large stock of our own growth, of Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, small fruits, etc., etc. 
By ordering direct from us you will save 50 per cent. 
All trees guaranteed true to name. 40 years in the 
business. Write us and save money by doing 80. 


L. G. BRAGG & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


bre 4 Seed Potatoes, 30 varieties, in bu. or car lots; 
4neéw varieties of corn and oats that make large 
ylelds. A present for every M. F. reader. Prices low 
Catalogfree. C.C. BRAWLEY, New Madison, Ohio. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





One of the novelties offered this year by 
a large seed house is the Australian salt 
bush. This is one of the plants that is to 
make the desert blossom. It luxuriates on 
dry, alkali sands where other grasses will 
not live, and is readily eaten by sheep and 
cattle. The plant is also medicinal, which 
makes it valuable for sowing with other 
grasses in meadows, and to make it still 
more desirable it may be sown on the 
ground without cultivation of any kind, as 
it will grow anyhow. Sucha recommenda- 
tion is suggestive of the Arabic proverb 
about being “so good as to be good for 
nothing.” These plants which are recom- 
mended for resisting dry weather may well 
be looked upon with suspicion. Several of 
them have been brought forward during 
the past few years, the majority of them 
proving of little value and sometimes turn- 
ing out to be troublesome weeds. How- 
ever, it may be worth while to sow a little 
of the salt bush in a corner of the garden 
tor the sake of seeing what will come of it. 
A small packet of the seed will be sufficient, 


as a pound is enough for an acre. 


* * 
* 


The cow pea is often recommended as a 
renovating plant, especially where nitrogen 
and humus are needed. The plant makes 
a rank growth in a short time and as it be- 
longs to the pulse family it stores up a 
large amount of nitrogen. We have not 
grown it yet, as we were unable to get the 
seed last spring, and have never seen it 
growing. But from inquiries of those who 
are acquainted with it, we are led to think 
that it would be good on heavy lands for 
plowing under in place of, summer fallow, 
or for sowing ager aie J after harvest 
on wheat stubble where clover had failed 
of a eatch. But our knowledge of the 
plant is limited. The most that can be 
said is that it offers inducements for ex- 
perimenting next season. 

* * 


* 

Not long ago we were looking ata flock 
of Oxfords that seemed to be fat enough for 
market, although they had not received a 
kernel of grain during the fall and first of 
winter. They had been pastured on rape, 
and to this the owner attributed the vigor- 
ous growth of the lambs and the excellent 
condition of the whole flock when cold 
weather set in. The rape had been sown 
about the middle of May, though we were 
told that the last of April would be a 
better time, and was drilled in rows far 
enough apart to admit a horse cultivator. 
It was in two fields so as to be pastured 
alternately. When the animals had eaten 
the fodder of the first field to the ground 
they were turned upon the second. The 
stubble thus left would soon grow up and 
be ready for the sheep by the time the sec- 
ond field was cleared, and so alternating. 
A small area of ground could in this man- 
ner be made to keep a large flock. The 
rape plant seems to ive a definite purpose 
and that is to furnish fall pasturage for 
lambs and mutton sheep. It is of small 
value for winter forage on account of the 
difficulty in curing. 

* * 
* 

It might sound strange to accuse the 
potato seab with being freakish, yet some 
of its actions would indicate as much. In 
some localities potatoes are badly affected 
unless the seed is soaked in corrosive subli- 
mate solution, while in another place and 
on similar soil the pest does little or nodam- 
age, although it may be found on the seed 
when planted. That the microbe thrives 
on other plants than the potato we were 
led to believe after hearing the experience 
ofafarmer last summer. An old orchard 
was cleared of trees and apse 9 up. As 
the ground had not been planted for more 
than forty years there was little reason to 
expect that the scab microbe could be in 
the soil. The ground was planted to pota- 
toes and when the crop was dug in the fall 
the tubers which grew near the old stumps 
that had been left were found to be con- 
siderably affected, while those farther 
away showed little of the disease. From 
this it might be inferred that decaying 
wood is favorable to the scab, and the 
supposition was strengthened when it was 
found that the crop in a field adjoining the 
orchard was snot affected to an extent 
worth considering. 

* a * 


We do not often find the Jerusalem 
artichoke in Eastern Michigan, but those 
who try it speak highly of it as a food for 
hogs. One point in its favor is the ease 
with which it can be grown, and another 
is the little trouble in disposing of the crop. 
When once started it soon takes possession 
of the ground, filling the earth with its 
roots which are the delight of the pig, and 
continues to grow year after year. As for 
harvesting it, the hogs will see to that if 
given the chance. A small plot set to 
artichokes will afford a cheap pasture for 
pss but they must be kept within bounds. 
f allowed to spread they become a trouble- 
Some weed that it is hard to eradicate. 
This is probably one reason why the plant 
Is not more extensively grown. 

* * 


* 
in the Farmer for January 23, a corre- 
Spondent asks for some means of assisting 
him in keeping sheep through the summer, 
as he can winter three times as many as he 
can pasture. Those who feed silage 
recommend it for sheep and even hogs, as 
well as for cattle and horses. As silage 
will keep through the warm months, how 
would it do to save up part of the corn crop 


winter? This would distribute the fodder 
more evenly throughout the year and be 
asaving of pasture. There would be the 
added expense of handling the silage, and 
the question would be whether enough 
more of sheep could be kept to compensate 
for this. We have never had any experi- 
ence with a silo, but we notice that those 
who try them usually keep ~ the practice. 
It could ‘hardly be expected, however, that 
silage would be as valuable for sheep as for 
dairy cows. e. Di We 





RECEIVED. 





Lovett’s Guide for 1897, issued by the 
Lovett Co., of Little Silver, N. J., is not 
se a catalogue of fruits, plants, vege- 
table and flower seeds, but is intended to 
be a guide to the grower in their cultiva- 
tion. Varieties are described and illustrat- 
ed and suggestions given to growers. 


MAULE’s seed catalogue for 1897, issued 
by Wm. Henry Maule, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
is a large pamphlet of 96 pages, with hand- 
some illuminated covers, and filled with in- 
teresting matter relative to vegetable, flow- 
er and field seeds, lavishly illustrated. One 
page is given be to a fine colored plate of 
of eight ever-blooming roses, and the cata- 
logue as a whole is nicely arranged and 
printed. 


S. L. ALLEN & Co., of See peg send 
us their catalogues for 1897 of the Planet 
Jr., with illustrations and descriptions of 
several new tools which have been added 
to this well-known family. Among them 
being hill and row garden seed drills, fer- 
tilizer and pea drill, a special horse hoe for 
beet cultivation, and two new combined 
two-horse cultivators. The old standard 
tools, with the new additions, make up a 
catalogue which will interest every vegeta- 
ble and flower grower in the country. 


H. W. Buckbee, of Rockford, Il., sends 
us his Seed and Plant Guide for 1897. Itis 
a large pamphlet of 112 pages, in which are 
catalogued all the novelties in vegetable 
and flower seeds, flowering:and ornamental 
shrubs, etc., etc. Special mention is made 
of Buckbee’s Market radish and Buckbee’s 
Early Market tomato, both of which are il- 
lustrated very handsomely. Also Buck- 
bee’s Great Bonanza artichokes, Buckbee’s 
New Golden lima beans, cabbages, cucum- 
bers, lettuce, muskmelons, watermelons, 
onions, pedigree field and sweet corn, and 
numerous other novelties. Mr. Buckbee 
believes in “pedigree’”’ seeds, and the idea is 
bound to attract more attention as its val- 
ue is better understood. Pedigree in seeds 
is as necessary as pedigree in live stock. 





HoRTICULTURAL.—Are you in want of 
vegetable or flower seeds, plants or bulbs, 
shrubs or roses, grape vines or small fruits, 
fruit or ornamental trees? Ifso,The Storrs 
& Harrison Company, Painesville, Ohio, 
will be pleased to send their valuable cata- 
logue free. It is one of the most compre- 
hensive issued. They were among the first 
to introduce the free delivery of plants 
seeds, small trees, etc., through the mail 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, and their 
business through honest dealing has grown 
to be one of the largest in the United 
States, from one greenhouse to thirty two, 
and from a few acres of land to over a thou- 
sand. They advertise in our columns and 
are worthy of patronage. Your address on 
a postal will bring you their catalogue free. 
Send for it. 





Our readers will please notice H. B Rus- 
ler’s advertisement of the Comet Force 
Pump Sprayer in another column of this 
paper. The Comet is a Lawn and Garden 
Force Pump as well as a perfect Fruit 
Tree Sprayer. H. B. Rusler, at Johnstown, 
Ohio, will forward you free catalogue and 
hints on spraying. 








WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MicHIgaN 
ARMEB. 


CARMAN No.3 $9,509 

SEED P 

Farly Harvest, Carman No. 1., Sir William, $2.50 bbl. 

Rutland Rose, Early Northern, Adirondac, $2.25 bbl, 
1 the new and choice varieties, at_ lowest prices. 


Al 
Bend forOatalog. NORTHERN SEED CO. ROCHESTER,N.Y. 


PRICES TALE. 


Apple, 4c.; Std. Pear, 5c. up; Peach, 2k4¢c. up; 
Plum, Cherry, ets., at equally low rates. Siraw- 
berry Plants, $1.25 per M. up. Every.hing for the 
Frun Grower. Healthy, true to name. The Best 
all Brass Spray Pump in the world, $2.75. FARMER 
readers should write odor. 
NELL, THE NURSERYMAN, Laporte, Ind. 
of all kinds at 


BERRY PLANTS °:i: prices. 


Catalogue G, with remarks on Berry Grow 
free. . R J. STAHELIN, Bridgman, Mich. 














Hardy and in great assort- 
Beautiful Evergreens, soe Splendid general nur- 
sery stock, including Shade & Ornamental Trees, Hedge 
Plants, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
Etc. If you’re wise you'll get our price before ordering 
elsewhere. Catalogue free. Evergreen Nursery 
Co.,Evergreen, Wis. (Successors to George Pinney. 





4. CHESTNUT, 12 CURRANT, 12 GOOSE- 
BERRY, 12 GRAPEVINE 83, prepaid. 
T. @. ASHMEAD NURSERY, Williamson, N. Y. 


ERRY PLANTS ?2.2c3suck: 
B ; M4 ye 
Low prices. Best plants. ‘‘How to Succee 
h Berries,” and Catalog FREE. Write now. 
_ * “L A. WOOLL, Elsie, Mich. 








One year, 
i 000 Peach Trees from bud, 
Zz a 3 ft., mostly branched, with freight prepaid to 
any station east of Miss. River for $20: or 500 for 
$11.50. Sample prepaid, 25c. Other sized trees propor- 













ee Sweet Peas } 


8 NEW SWEET PEAS FOR 20 CENTS. 


Every lover of flowers should grow Sweet Peas. No 
flower garden in the land is complete without them. 
Handsome in modest loveliness, most graceful in ar- 
Tangement, unequaled perfume, exquisite coloring, 
abundance of bloom, unexcelled for cutting, succeeding 
everywhere with everybody. 

Batterfly. White, suffused iavender; petals edged blue. 
Duchess of York. White, suffused pinkish purple. 
Firefly. Brilliant carmine scarlet; best self-color. 
Emily Henderson. The best pure white Sweet Pea. 
Mrs, Jos. Chamberlain. White, striped bright rose. 
Meteor. Salmon, wings delicate pink, veined purple. 
Lemon Queen, Delicate blush, tinted lemon. 
Novelty. Bright orange rose, wings delicate mauve, 
One full-sized packet of each of these eight 20 Cents 
Superb New Sweet Peas sent postpaid for only — 
FREE With every remittance of 20 cents for the above collection I 
————— Will include absolutely free, if you mention this paper, 
one packet of the New Dwarf Sweet Pea, ‘‘Cupid,”’ which only grows 5 inches high, with pure 
white flowers, and a copy of my 1897 Seed, Plant and Bulb Catalogue, which contains every- 


thing good, at right prices. Address Wh, HENRY M AULE, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Before buying Seeds 
you should write -for 


wrwvv 


Hundreds of illustrations with remarkable NEW Novelties, painted from nature. 
“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 4@- Mailed FREE to all. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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1897 ; 

Tells the plain truth about q 

A The BEST SEEDS that Grow! § 
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FRUITS, ROSES, VINES, SHRUBS, by 
buying of REID. Reid’sstock will respond 
to every need of every class of fruit grow- 
ers. Small lots at small prices, big lots at 
big reductions. Best standard sorts, choicest 
novelties. Fully illustrated catalog free. Esti- 
mates upon large quantities given if requested. 
REID’S NURSERIES, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 


LD Di LACKBERRY 






Fruit crates and baskets. 















ATOUTCH. S$ALZER’S NORTHERN-GROWN SEEDS 


Produce the finest vegetables and choicest_fiowera 
ts ponted—Here ’ naa Routh, wort. oe 
in new custom 
my view we offer $1.00 for 14 cents, paved tm of abe. 
10 NOVELTIES FOR 14c.—_WORTH $1.00. 
1 - Bismarck Cucumber, 15c.; 1 pkg. 
igis 1 pkg. Earliest Muskmelon, 108, 7 my et 


kg. 
Carrot, Roe; 1 pkg. Emp. Wilhelm Lettuce, 1Be.5 1 pkg. 


= Giant Onion, 15c.; 1 pkg. 14 Day Radish, 10 d 
Va pkgs. Brilliant Flowers, Ssc.—total $1.00—sufficlent for 
ed vouctenies and — peote — all Lag long! 
ae moth farm, ve le an ant catalogue, 5 cents 
=a DOstage, or mailed ies to intending buyers. ” - 


SEED CO., La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
ur Marvelous New 


CAMPBELL’S EARLY °’crape 


Best and most valuable. Highest commendation from highest authorities. Hardy, healthy, vigorous, 
very productive. Early or late. Largest clusters, finest quality, not foxy. Seeds need not be 
swallowed. None genuine without our seals. We guarantee safe arrival by mail. Largeststock-of 
Grape Vines in the World. Small Fruits. Introducer of unrivalled Red Jacket Gooseberry and Fay 


Currant. Catalogue free. GEO. 8. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. 
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Be sure and send your address on a po tal card for R. M. Kellogg’s New Booklet 


GREAT GROPS or SMALL FRUITS 


AND How TO GRow THEEM. 


It will be sent free to all readers of the MicuigAN FarmMER. It has been revised and 
contains more practical information than any other book ever published on the subject. 


Address R. M. KELLOGG, Three Rivers, Mich. 
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OUR BERRY PLANTS known as THE BEST 
throughout the U. 8. We sell DIRECT to custom- 
ers, NO AGENTS. M.A. Thayer, highest recog- 
b) 


nized authority on berry culture, is our ONSIN. 


; THEN Aik GROWN" and new price list Free. THAYER FRUIT FARMS, SPARTA, WISCONSIN. 











THE MICHICAN NURSERY Co., 


Peach Trees, Peach Trees, Peach Trees, Peach Trees, 


WE HAVE.TO OFFER 


Elbertas, Early and Late Crawfords, Smock, Hill’s Chili, Crosby, 


Snow’s Orange, Yellow St. John, Golden Drop, Early Michi- 
gan, Salway, and other best varieties. 
Send us your list for prices. Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any addres. 


Monroe, Mich. 





w 
Only ic to 4c per pkg. Cheap by oz. & BD. Send 
Yours, and eigubo 
alogue. R. H. 













Leading dealers 
everywhere sell 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


Don't risk the loss of time, labor and ground 
by planting seeds of unknown qual- 
ity. The market is full of cheap 
unreliable seeds. FERRY’S SEEOS 


> 







TTIEST BOOK EVER PRINTED. 





FEDS CHEAP 


rs address for Grand Cat- 
humway, Rockford, III- 









Michigan Varieties Peach 


including Fitzgerald, New Prolific, Triumph, 
Elberta, etc. 
of Plants All stock warranted pure and free from 
disease. Chance of a lifetime to secure a lotof 
choice stock at FIRST COST. Write us to-day 


arealways the best ; do not acce 
any substitute. Seed Annual Free, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 






MUST BE SOLD! 


Large Stock of Choice 





ear, Plum, Cherry and millions ° 





When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 








inthis manner, in place of feeding in the 


,onal prices. R.S8. JOHNSTON, Box 6, Stockley, Del. 


WEST MICHIGAN NURSERIES, *cor?inicn. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
GARDEN IN A WILDERNESS. 





A lady in a newly cleared part of Michi- 
gan writes: ‘Our place is very new, with 
stumps everywhere. We have built a new 
house in the edge of a natural clearing, and 
one-half the front yard corners into the 
clearing where there are no stumps. The 
other half has three big maple stumps, 
about four feet high. The yard is about 
two rods from the little front porch to the 
street fence, and about six rods wide, the 
path to the porch being nearly in the mid- 
die. The whole was in potatoes last year, 


but I have persuaded my husband to let me 
have the stumpy half to grow flowers in. 
What shall I piant and how? I thinkI can 
spare two doliars for seeds and shrubs and 
roses. Everything is so wild here, and so 
different from my former village home,that 
I must have some flowers or I shall die. 
What vines can [ plant tocover the stumps 
quickly?” 

In answering, I would say by all means 
imitate the village dooryard as far as pos- 
sible and make a gem in the midst of the 
ragged newness around. The principal 
features of the most refined and beautiful 
village home-grounds, are a well kept 
lawn and a few attractive but not weedy 
flowers. In the case in question there is 
wildness and weediness enough around 
without perpetuating it in the dooryard by 
planting it indiscriminatingly to annuals 
and roses. 

What is wanted to produce the most 
pleasing effect is a bit of civilization. This, 
by contrast, would attract notice and ad- 
miration, as well as to lead to education in 
the rightdirection, andin time §make the 
lady of this home a leader and authority in 
the neighborhood. 

The first thing to do then is to get a good 
piece of grass, (lawn) in the part of the 

_ yard to be improved. Finish subduing it 
by grubbing around the big stumps clear 
up to and between the larger roots, and 
level it as much as possible by filling up 
low places and scalping off hummocks. 

If it was mine Ishould at once have the 
stumps sawed off as close to the ground as 
possible. The roots will rot away quicker 
and the stumps or what is left of them may 
be more easily hidden. Having got the soil 
clean and fine, seed it heavily to Ken- 
tucky blue grass with a little white clover. 

For sixteen hundred square feet it would 
need about three pounds of the blue grass 
and one-half pound of the white clover, 
the whole not costing more than fifty 
cents. The seeding should be done as early 
as possible in the spring, raking it care- 
fully in by hand, leaving the surface per- 
fectiy even, smooth and fine. Upon the 
thoroughness and carefulness of this work 
will depend the beauty of the lawn. 

For a quick cevering for the stumps the 
tropeoleum, (nasturtium) is the best of any- 
thing, taking into account blooming quaili- 
ties and rapidity of growth. An ounce of 
seed should give enough plants for the 
three stumps, using the tall or climbing 
sorts if the stumps are not sawed off, and 
the dwarf if they are. In anew country, 
however, a Stump covered with a climbing 
vine is neither rare nor attractive, and true 
to the principle I started with I should 
prefer to put them out of sight, by the 
use of some of the magnificent flowering 
cannas.. Two plants to a stump would be 
enough. They would not entirely obscure 
the stump, but their novelty in a new sec- 
tion would disarm criticism upon that 
score. Put one root close to the stump on 
the street side, and another next the walk; 
give them plenty of manure, and the result 
would be all that could be desired. 

Three very excellent varieties are 
Alphonse Bouvier, Chas. Henderson and 
Mad. Crozy. These magnificent flowering 
cannas are now offered very cheap and two 
of each can be procured, (half a dozen in 
all), for 75 cents. 

In addition to the cannas I would get 
half a dozen German Irises. The Iris is a 
peculiarly beautiful flower, being in many 
respects a hardy orchid, at least in appear- 
ance, and there is quite a variety, all 
beautiful. . It used to be called the Fleur de 
lis, but great improvements have been 
made in size and markings of color. Six 
plants, all different, may be had for fifty 
cents. The amount used, including lawn 
grass, will be $1.75, leaving 25 cents of the 
2 to be invested in dwarf tropeoleum, plox 
drummondii, and dwarf aster seed, to be 
planted in a small bed near the house, close 
to the porch. Now, perhaps tkis good lady 
and other readers will set to figuring out 
how much the two dollars would buy of 
flower seeds, and think that a great deal 
more satisfaction could be got out of it that 
way. This depends largely upon the indi- 
vidual. Anybody can buy cheap flower 
seeds and plant a mass of annualsin an 
unmeaning mixture of colors and sizes, but 
it seems to me better to get out of the 
beaten track, and aim at something higher. 
if one, in starting, commences with artistic 
material and skillful arrangement in the 
front yard, the whole farm will in time 
take on an advanced character. The ex 
ample will in time become contagious and 
the whole community become imitators, 
and become noted for taste and high cul- 
ture. A neighborhood is what the people 
make it, and the people are molded ina 
great measure by their immediate environ- 
ments. 4 L. B. PIERCE. 





A Covucu SHoutp Not Be Nreeiecrep. ‘“Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” are a simple remedy and give 
mmediate relief. Avoid imitations. 
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THE WESTERN NEW YORK HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 





The 42d annual convention of this Socie- 
ty drew out the largest attendance in its 
history—over 300 members being present. 
There were also present about one hundred 
students from Cornell and Rochester Uni- 
versities, as well as many well-known horti- 
culturists from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan and other States. Presi- 
dent W.C. Barry,in his opening address, 
referred to what had been accomplished by 


the horticultural societies of the United 
States. He said the lesson he drew from 
the disappointing results of the past year’s 
apple crop, was that they arose chiefly 
from indiscriminate shipping and defective 
packing. “In this way, at home and 
abroad, the crop was practically lost. The 
outlook is certainly discouraging, but if we 
are willing to profit by the experience of 
the year, and learn our lesson, it will be of 
advantage to us. It must be self-evident, 
that hereafter, greater care must be exer- 
cised in packing, and choicer fruit must be 
selected for both home and foreign markets. 
It will probably be many years before a 
similar crop is produced; in the meantime, 
growers should provide themselves with 
storage houses where the fruit can be kept 
until the time arrives to market it advan- 
tageously.”’ Mr. Barry mentioned the Jona- 
than as heading the list as a handsome, de- 
licious and profitable variety. Its size, 
shape, color and shipping qualities are all 
that can be desired. He said that he re- 
ferred to it particularly, because it deserv- 
ed to be better known to the fruit cultur- 
ists. The recently introduced varieties of 
the plum, raised by Luther Burbank of 
California, gave promise of great excellence 
and cultivators are already counting on 
them as important acquisitions. The crop 
of pears was unusually small and the plum 
and cherry crops almost failures. North- 
ern grown peaches were very scarce. AS 
the years pass and our experience increases, 
it becomes evident that a greater variety of 
products is necessary to success. The fruit 
grower shall enlarge his sphere of work, 
and cultivate fruit for the various seasons 
of the year, thus giving employment to a 
regular force of hands, who on account of 
their proficiency, become indispensable on 
the fruit farm. Crops should be anticipat- 
ed and markets provided just as the manu- 
facturer seeks and secures sale for his 
goods. The grower whorealizes this, and 
is alert and industrious, will very often, if 
not always, have a favorable showing to 
make at theend ofthe year. In this way 
only, can large and satisfactory crops be 
grown and harvested. Fruit growing is a 
business which must be conducted on busi- 
ness principles in order to insure success. 

Mr. Willard, being questioned as to his 
ideas in regard to the new varieties of 
peaches, said he thought there had been 
erroneous ideas as tothe hardiness of the 
Crosbys, though he was well pleased with 
its quality. He thought the Fitzgerald 
worthy of mention. He said that in various 
tests that had been made, it withstood frost 
better than most other varieties. 

‘The question was asked if Mr. Willard 
would recommend the planting of an or- 
chard of Crosbys,to which he replied thatal- 
though it had done well the only year he has 
had it fruited, still he did not think anyone 
ought to bank on the test of one season. 
“The question of the hardiness of a peach 
is not. well enough understood,”’ he said. 
“I do not think that the Crawford peaches, 
or those of that especial type, can be bank- 
ed upon to be grown profitably in this State. 
I think in Michigan they know a good deal 
more about emma Pe than we do 
here. They have a Louis seedling there 
which is a very productive peach, and is 
grown with great profit. There is also the 
Golden Dropand Kalamazoo--extremely fine 
for canning and hardy in the fruit bud.” 

Mr. Willard being requested tonamesome 
hardy peaches, said: “If I were to starton 
an early peach, I would suggest what is 
known as the Hines’ Surprise—a perfectly 
free-stone peach, and mee and not dispos- 
ed to rot easily. Then I would take the 
Louis seedling, and as I said before, the 
Golden Drop and Kalamazoo, especially the 
latter, which has been demonstrated in the 
canning factory to be one of the finest can- 
ning peaches extant. I should not neglect 
the Red-cheeked Melocoton, a variety 
slightly known with us, and though a 
branch of the Crawford it is twice as hardy. 
I don’t believe we want too large a list of 
varieties. If you are near a canning factory 
you cannot do much better than the Hill’s 
Chili, as that far excels every other peach 
for the purpose. The Elberta is a choice 
canning peach, but we have not tested that 
here yet. It is a superior canning peach 
~~ hold up ten days after it is pick- 
ed. 

The marketing at green apples in Great 
Britain, Germany, France and the Baltic 
Country was discussed. There were said to 
be three great troubles in putting our fruit 
on foreign markets, or with the methods at 
present employed. First, we do not send 
the right varieties, second, we are not suf- 
ficiently careful in selecting the fruit and 
third, the packing is not properly done. 

The old question of dishonest packing 
arose in this connection. John Bull is tind- 
ing that his American cousins put different 
apples in the middle of the barrel from 
those on top and bottom,and heis becoming 
disgusted. This one thing is very rapidly 
spoiling our markets in England and else- 
where. 

In regard to the varieties demanded by 
the European market, it was first stated 
what they did not want, viz., the Ben 
Davis, a the Baldwin and King are 
favorites. The Greening also, is well liked 
when it can be transported, though being a 
soft apple it does not bear the long ship- 


ment. The Newton Pippins brought from 
$12 to $17 a barre! in London, and they are 
especial favorites at this time of year owing 
to the fine condition in which they arrive; 
they command about the same price as 
Baldwins in good condition. 

Mr. Willard championed the Ben Davis 
as follows: ‘‘For the last five years, in 
the cities of New York and Philadelphia, 
the Ben Davis apple has been selling at 
from twenty-five to ~~ cents over the 
Baldwin. ‘This last fall it sold at fifty 
cents over the Baldwin. Itis a better keep- 
er than the Baldwin, and when the latter 
has melted down and gone out, the Ben 
Davis is in good condition. It is a fine 
cooking apple, and it meets the wants of the 
people in certain directions.” 

A discussion arose as to whether apples 
can profitably be grown at 1896 prices, and 
what varieties pay best. Mr. Woodward 
spoke of seeing Lady apples onthe market 
in New York, where they were selling in 
considerable quantities at the rate of 25 
cents for two quarts. He thought this was 
accounted for, however, by the fact that it 
was at the time of the holidays, and that 
the demand was probably for the purpose of 
decorative and fete purposes. 

Mr. Willard advocated the Mackintosh 
Red and the Longfield. He said: “If I 
were setting an apple orchard to-day, 
(whichI certainly would do if I werea little 
younger), I would plant a mixture of fall 
apples. One very important consideration 
in my mind, and one that is too often over- 
looked in the selection of a line of apples, 


not always to require spraying. I would 
study the nature of the fruit, know what I 
was planting, and work with reference to a 
specific purpose, and that would be to raise 
the most marketable and salable fruit, 
even if it was the Ben Davis. Oh, our 
epicurean tastes carry us a good deal out of 
the way of money-making sometimes.” 

Mr. Willard described their methods of 
picking and packing their choice fruit, 
which was to pick first, by hand, laying 
the fruit carefully in padded baskets, from 
which they are repacked in boxes and 
baskets, again by hand, and he said that 
for such apples, in attractive packages, 
they received very high prices in the 
market. 

A good crop of Greenings for New York 
state was prophesied by Mr. Bradley. 

Mr. Wood said that he had made seven 
cuttings from seven different orchards in 
his section and failed to find a blow bud on 
any of them, except the Twenty-ounce, 
Kings and Roxbury Russets which seemed 
to have plenty of buds. d 

The question was asked, ‘‘what is the 
best way to exterminate canker worms?” 
Mr. Beech, of Geneva, said that if spray- 
ing was begun early enough and continued 
late enough, he thought it would remedy 
the difficulty. People too often waited 
until the ravages had progressed too far. 

The matter of duty on fruits was discuss- 
ed, and the question of meeting Canada’s 
tariff on our fruits, etc., with an equal one, 
seemed to meet with much favor. A reso- 
lution was introduced, similar to one 
par at the annuu!l meeting of the 

ichigan State Horticultural Society in 
Grand Rapids, but after some discussion, 
pro and con, the argument was withdrawn. 
The president and a portion of the society 
feared the introduction of anything verg- 
ing on politics, and on this ground the 
matter was dropped. There was strong 
feeling on both sides. 

The question of a windbreak for a pear 
orchard, came up, and it was decided that 
a windbreak was not advisable, unless the 
orchard was situated in a very exposed 
place, the wind being deemed necessary to 
drive away fungi, insects, etc. 

Mr. Lown, of the N. Y. State Experiment 
Station, gave as three of the most injurious 
insects which are now troubling the fruits 
of the country, the peach tree borer, the 
wooly aphis and the San Jose scale. 


Take Time by the Forelock. 


Do not wait until it is time to use a weed- 
er before investigating the condition that 
your old one isin. Many a good day’s work 
at avery necessary time has been lost by 
carelessness in not overhauling such tools 
as are necessary to a farmer for successfully 
tilling the soil. Examine your weeder now. 
If you find itis worn out or if you will but 
stop and remember the way it has worked, 
and it has not been satisfactory, send for 
full particulars to the Universal Weeder 
Company, of No. 49 South Market St., 
Boston. There has never been put upon 
the market a weeder that gives greater 
satisfaction than thissame Universal Weed- 
er and Cultivator. 

A NEW SPRAYER. 

We give herewith a cut of the Rumsey Double 
Cylinder Spray Pump, which is manufactured by 
Rumsey & Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. Among the 

m — aoa Other good quali- 
ties of this pump, 
may be named the 
large air chamber 
which gives large 
storage for com- 
pressed air; this 
feature will keep 
the spray going 
from six to ten 
minutes after the 
pumps are stop- 
ped. The double 
cylinders which 
work in direct 
connection with 
the agitators keep 
the liquid always 
stirred upand well 
mixed, insuring 

; that every particle 
of spray will contain poison, Ail of the parts are 
of easy access so that the user may remove and re- 
pair them without being obliged to take them toa 
machine shop. It produces a fine spray and delivers 
it to the top of the tallest fruit tree with ease and 














ese Write the manufacturers for catalog 
insecticide formulas, etc., etc. Mention this paper 


is to select trees with foliage so perfect as° 
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Not Since §& 
Adam Dug kil 


0K} in the gardens around Eden hasi¥ 5] 
there been seen the peer of our 
«JUBILEE ” CATALOGUE for 1897.gW 

0] To commemorate our fiftieth 
business year, we have pre- 
pared the most beautiful and 
valuable SEED and PLANT 
CATALOGUE the gardening 
world has ever seen. Every 
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’ year, we will send itf 
87 this season FREE to any one 5/ 
g on receipt of toc. (ing 
stamps) to cover postage and 58 
Bb mailing. This “JUBILEE” date) 
CATALOGUE of “EVERYTHING 
RA FOR THE GARDEN” is a mag- 60 
nificent book of 170 pages, oniAY 
8 61 
8 own artists. Also six full-size 62 
2] colored plates which in artistic 63 
beauty have probably never 
ezeycharge to all applicants for the 
18 Catalogue who will state where 
717 they saw this advertisement. 
76 


copy costs us 25 cts. to produce, 
IT aoeel of this our “JU- 


which are displayed over 500 

beautiful illustrations of Seeds 
and Plants, the work of our 

80 been equaled, certainly never 
surpassed. 

79 A “JUBILEE SURPRISE SOU- 

VENIR” will also be sent without 

PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 











SPECIAL @EFER 


MADE TO BUILD NEW BUSINESS, 


A Trial will make you our Permanent Customer. 


A VEGETABLE GARDEN FOR THE COST OF POSTAGE. 
PRIZE NOTE THE iv 


L ASSORTMENT. PKCS. 
ish—10 varieties; Lettuce—9kinds; Tom= 
ete linet Tu nips— splendid; : 
nions—6 best varieties, 


SEND TEN CENTS to cover postage and 
seed ; i 
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EE Rockford Seed Farms.” 
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P. 0. Box 547 Rockford, Ill, 
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Our varieties of: 
both Vegetable and 
Flower SEEDS are 
strictly ‘up-to-date.’ 
Our beautiful Gar- 
den and Farm Man- 
ual for 1897 will 
help your selec- 
tions. 

We will send it together 
with a packet each of our 
beautiful NewBranching 
Asters and our New Sen- 
sation Lettuce, on receipt 
of only 

xo Cts. 

Our regular catalogue 
price of each of these ex- 
quisite novelties being 10 
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Garden |e 


P 217-19 Market St. 
» JOHNSON & STOKES, “Phitadetpnia, ra 
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out and what is left must grow. 
One trial will convince you. Cata- 
logue and Garden Guide FREF. 


Heman Ciass, Seed Grower, Rochester, N.Y. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT °* srrzica 
PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


Address as above. 


FRUIT TREES. 


NOTICE TO PLANTERS. 


We have a large stock of our own growth, of Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, small fruits, etc., etc. 
By ordering direct from us you will save 50 per cent. 
All trees guaranteed true to name. 40 years in the 
business. Write us and save money by doing so. 


L. G. BRAGG & CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


berm Seed Potatoes, 30 varieties, in bu. or car lots; 
4new varieties of corn and oats that make large 














yields. A present for every M. F. reader. Prices low 
Catalogfree. C.C. BRAWLEY, New Madison, Ohio. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 





One of the novelties offered this year by 
a large seed house is the Australian salt 
bush. This is one of the plants that is to 
make the desert blossom. It luxuriates on 
dry, alkali sands where other grasses will 
not live, and is readily eaten by sheep and 
cattle. The plant is also medicinal, which 
makes it valuable for sowing with other 
grasses in meadows, and to make it still 
more desirable it may be sown on the 
ground without cultivation of any kind, as 
it will grow anyhow. Sucha recommenda- 
tion is suggestive of the Arabic proverb 
about being ‘‘so good as to be good for 
nething.” These plants which are recom- 
mended for resisting dry weather may well 


be looked upon with suspicion. Several of 
them have been brought forward during 
the past few years, the majority of them 
proving of little value and sometimes turn- 
ing out to be troublesome weeds. How- 
ever, it may be worth while to sow a little 
of the salt bush in a corner of the garden 
tor the sake of seeing what will come of it. 
A small packet of the seed will be sufficient, 
as a pound is enough for an acre. 
- * 


* 
* 


The cow pea is often recommended as a 
renovating plant, especially where nitrogen 
and humus are needed. The plant makes 
a rank growth in a short time and as it be- 
longs to the pulse family it stores up a 
large amount of nitrogen. We have not 
grown it yet, as we were unable to get the 
seed last spring, and have never seen it 
growing. But from inquiries of those who 
are acquainted with it, we are led to think 
that it would be good on heavy lands for 
plowing under in place of, summer fallow, 
or for sowing immediately after harvest 
on wheat stubble where ciover had failed 
of a catch. But our knowledge of the 
plant is limited. The most that can be 
said is that it offers inducements for ex- 
perimenting next season. 

* s 


* 

Not long ago we were looking ata flock 
of Oxfords that seemed to be fat enough for 
market, although they had not received a 
kernel of grain during the fall and first of 
winter. They had been pastured on rape, 
and to this the owner attributed the vigor- 
ous growth of the lambs and the excellent 
condition of the whole flock when cold 
weather setin. The rape had been sown 
about the middle of May, though we were 
told that the last of April would be a 
better time, and was drilled in rows far 
enough apart to admit a horse cultivator. 
It was in two fields so as to be pastured 
alternately. When the animals had eaten 
the fodder of the first field to the ground 
they were turned upon the second. The 
stubble thus left would soon grow up and 
be ready for the sheep by the time the sec- 
ond field was cleared, and so alternating. 
A small area of ground could in this man- 
ner be made to keep a large flock. The 
rape plant seems to ive a definite purpose 
and that is to furnish fall pasturage for 
lambs and mutton sheep. It is of small 
value for winter forage on account of the 
difficulty in curing. 

* * 
* 

It might sound strange to accuse the 
potato seab with being freakish, yet some 
of its actions would indicate as much. In 
some localities potatoes are badly affected 
unless the seed is soaked in corrosive subli- 
mate solution, while in another place and 
on similar soil the pest does little or nodam- 
age, although it_ may be found on the seed 
when planted. That the microbe thrives 
on other plants than the potato we were 
led to believe after hearing the experience 
of afarmer last summer. An old orchard 
was cleared of trees and — up. As 
the ground had not been planted for more 
than forty years there was little reason to 
expect that the scab microbe could be in 
the soil. The ground was planted to pota- 
toes and when the crop was dug in the fall 
the tubers which grew near the old stumps 
that had been left were found to be con- 
siderably affected, while those farther 
away showed little of the disease. From 
this it might be inferred that decaying 
wood is favorable to the scab, and the 
supposition was strengthened when it was 
found that the crop in a field adjoining the 
orchard was snot affected to an extent 
worth considering. 

* e * 

We do not often find the Jerusalem 
artichoke in Eastern Michigan, but those 
who try it speak highly of it as a food for 
1ogs. One point in its favor is the ease 
with which it can be grown, and another 
is the little trouble in disposing of the crop. 
When once started it soon takes possession 
of the ground, filling the earth with its 
roots which are the delight of the pig, and 
continues to grow year after year. As for 
harvesting it, the hogs will see to that if 
given the chance. A small plot set to 
artichokes will afford a cheap pasture for 
pss but they must be kept within bounds. 

f allowed to spread they become a trouble- 
some weed that it is hard to eradicate. 
This is probably one reason why the plant 
IS hot more extensively grown. 

* * 


* 

in the FArmgER for January 23, a corre- 
Spondent asks for some means of assisting 
nim in keeping sheep through the summer, 
as he can winter three times as many as he 
can pasture. Those who feed silage 
recommend it for sheep and even hogs, as 
well as for cattle and horses. As silage 
Will keep through the warm months, how 
page it do to save - part of the corn crop 

is manner, in place of feeding in the 








winter? This would distribute the fodder 
more evenly throughout the year and be 
asaving of pasture. There would be the 
added expense of handling the silage, and 
the question would be whether enough 
more of sheep could be kept to compensate 
for this. We have never had any experi- 
ence with a silo, but we notice that those 
who try them usually keep * the practice. 
It could hardly be expected, however, that 
silage would be as valuable for sheep as for 
dairy cows. ¥. DoW: 





RECEIVED. 





Lovett’s Guide for 1897, issued by the 
Lovett Co., of Little Silver, N. J., is not 
only a catalogue of fruits, plants, vege- 
table and flower seeds, but is intended to 
be a guide to the grower in their cultiva- 
tion. Varieties are described and illustrat- 
ed and suggestions given to growers. 


MAULE’s seed catalogue for 1897, issued 
by Wm. Henry Maule, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
is a large pamphlet of 96 pages, with hand- 
some illuminated covers, and filled with in- 
teresting matter relative to vegetable, flow- 
er and field seeds, lavishly illustrated. One 
page is given up to a fine colored plate of 
of eight ever-blooming roses, and the cata- 
logue as a whole is nicely arranged and 
printed. 


S. L. ALLEN & Co., of Philadelphia, send 
us their catalogues for 1897 of the Planet 
Jr., with illustrations and descriptions of 
several new tools which have been added 
to this well-known family. Among them 
being hill and row garden seed drills, fer- 
tilizer and pea drill, a special horse hoe for 
beet cultivation, and two new combined 
two-horse cultivators. The old standard 
tools, with the new additions, make up a 
catalogue which will interest every vegeta- 
ble and flower grower in the country. 


H. W. Buekbee, of Rockford, IIl., sends 
us his Seed and Plant Guide for 1897. Itis 
a large pamphlet of 112 pages, in which are 
catalogued all the novelties in vegetable 
and flower seeds, flowering:and ornamental 
shrubs, ete., etc. Special mention is made 
of Buckbee’s Market radish and Buckbee’s 
Early Market tomato, both of which are il- 
lustrated very handsomely. Also Buck- 
bee’s Great Bonanza artichokes, Buckbee’s 
New Golden lima beans, cabbages, cucum- 
bers, lettuce, muskmelons, watermelons, 
onions, pedigree field and sweet corn, and 
numerous other novelties. Mr. Buckbee 
believes in “pedigree’’ seeds, and the idea is 
bound to attract more attention asits val- 
ue is better understood. Pedigree in seeds 
is as necessary as pedigree in live stock. 





HorRTICULTURAL.—Are you in want of 
vegetable or flower seeds, plants or bulbs, 
shrubs or roses, grape vines or small fruits, 
fruit or ornamental trees? Ifso,The Storrs 
& Harrison Company, Painesville, Ohio, 
will be pleased to send their valuable cata- 
logue free. It is one of the most compre- 
hensive issued. They were among the first 
to introduce the free delivery of plants 
seeds, small trees, etc., through the mail 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, and their 
business through honest dealing has grown 
to be one of the largest in the United 
States, from one greenhouse to thirty two, 
and from a few acres of land to over a thou- 
sand. They advertise in our columns and 
are worthy of patronage. Your address on 
a postal will bring you their catalogue free. 
Send for it. 





Our readers will please notice H. B Rus- 
ler’s advertisement of the Comet Force 
Pump Sprayer in another column of this 
paper. The Comet is a Lawn and Garden 
Force Pump as well as a perfect Fruit 
Tree Sprayer. H. B. Rusler, at Johnstown, 
Ohio, will forward you free catalogue and 
hints on spraying. 








WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MiIcHIGAN 
ARMEB. 


‘CA RM AN No. 3 $2 229 
s P per 
Rarly Harvest, Carman No. 1., Sir William, $2.50 bbl. 
Rutland Rose, Early Northern, Adirondac, 2.25 bbl, 
All the new oice varieties, at lowest prices. 


and ch 1 
Send for Oatalog. NORTHERN SEED CO.,ROCHESTER,N.Y. 


PRICES TALE. 


Apple, 4c.; Std. Pear, 5c. up; Peach, 2}¢c. up; 
Plum, Cherry, ete., at equally low rates. Siraw- 
berry Plants, $1.25 per M.up. Everything for the 
Fru Grower. Healthy, true to name. The Best 
all Brass Spray Pump in the world, $2.75. FARMER 
readers should write Lae 

NEILL, THE NURSERYMAN, Laporte, Ind. 


BERRY PLANT right prices. 


Catalogue G, with remarks on Berry Growing 
free. “RJ. STAHELIN, Bridgman, Mich. 
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of all kinds at 





Hardy and in great assort- 
Beautiful Evergreens. pana Splendid general nur- 
sery stock, including Shade & Ornamental Trees, Hedge 
Plants, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
Etc. If you’re wise you'll get our price before ordering 
elsewhere. Catalogue free. Evergreen Nursery 
Co.,Evergreen, Wis. (Successors to George Pinney. 





CHESTNUT, 12 CURRANT, 12 GOOSE- 
BERRY, 12 GRAPEVINE $3, prepaid. 
T. G. ASHMEAD NURSERY, Williamson, N. Y. 


BERRY PLANTS fiincnse stock. 
Low prices. Pont, Foote. tae 7. — 
with Berries, —— ,* slo OLL, wisic, Mich. . 








One year, 

1,000 Peach Trees 22.1%: 
0 3 ft., mostly branc with freight prepa 

any station po of Miss. River pa gent ra = 

11.50. Sample prepaid, 25c. er siz - 

cual prices. R. 8. JOHNSTON, Box 6, Stockley, Del. 














a Sweet Peas 


8 NEW SWEET PEAS FOR 20 CENTS. 


Every lover of flowers should grow Sweet Peas. No 
flower garden in the land is complete without them. 
Handsome in modest loveliness, most graceful in ar- 
rangement, unequaled perfume, exquisite coloring, 

ae abundance of bloom, unexcelled for cutting, succeeding 

~~ NN ‘ everywhere with everybody. 
WX ; Butterfly. White, suffused iavender; petals edged blue. 
WSs Ah. : - Duchess of York. White, suffused pinkish purple. 
. g Z Firefly. Brilliant carmine scarlet; best self-color. 
Emily Henderson. The best pure white Sweet Pea. 
Mrs. Jos. Chamberlain. White, striped bright rose. 
Meteor. Salmon, wings delicate pink, veined purple. 
Lemon Queen, Delicate blush, tinted lemon. 
Novelty. Bright orange rose, wings delicate mauve. 
One full-sized packet of each of these eight 20 Cents \ 
Superb New Sweet Peas sent postpaid foronly &&V Vit: 
FREE With every remittance of 20 cents for the above collection I 
———- + Will include absolutely free, if you mention this paper, 
one packet of the New Dwarf Sweet Pea, ‘‘Cupid,” which only grows 5 inches high, with pure 
white flowers, and a copy of my 1897 Seed, Plant and Bulb Catalogue, which contains every- 


thing good, ai right prices. Address WM, HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAULE’S Up-to-Date P \ 
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Before buying Seeds 
you should write .for 


3 @ FARM ANNUAL 139 
Tells the plain truth about 
The BEST SEEDS that Grow! 


Hundreds of illustrations with remarkable NEW Novelties, painted from nature. 
“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 49> Mailed FREE to all. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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on TREES—fruit, ornamental—SMALIL, 
FRUITS, ROSES, VINES, SHRUBS, by 
buying of REID. Reid’s stock will respond 
to every need of every class of fruit grow- 
ers. Small lots at small prices, big lots at 
Best standard sorts, choicest 
novelties. Fully illustrated catalog free. Esti- 
mates upon large quantities given if requested. 
REID’S NURSERIES, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 


big reductions. 


Fruit crates and baskets. 











10 NOVELTIES FOR 14c.—WORTH $1.00. 


ek Cucumber, 15c.; 1 pkg. Red Ball Beet, 
31 » Earliest 








BY = - 14 
JOHN A. S: 


CAMPBELL’S EARLY “eae” 


Best and most valuable. Highest commendation from highest authorities. Hardy, healthy, vigorous, 
very productive. Early or late. Largest clusters, finest quality, not foxy. ds need not be 
swallowed. None genuine without our seals. We guarantee safe arrival by mail. Largest stock-of 
Grape Vines in the World. Small Fruits. Introducer of unrivalled Red Jacket Gooseberry and Fay 


Currant. Catalogue free. GEO. 8. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. 
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Be sure and send your address on a po tal card for R. M. Kellogg’s New Booklet 


GREAT GROPS or SMALL FRUITS 


AND How TO GRow THEM. 


It will be sent free to all readers of the MicHIGAN FARMER. It has been revised and 
contains more practical information than any other book ever published on the subject. 


Address R, M. KELLOGG, Three Rivers, Mich. 





PPPRPPP ALP LDAP PPD PTI 
OUR BERRY PLANTS known as THE BEST 
throughout the U. 8. We sell DIRECT to custom- 
ers. NO AGENTS. M.A. Thayer, highest recog- 
3 1 


nized iT FARM: SPARTA. is our ONSIN, 


2 Bisa GHOWN" and new price list Free, THAYER FRUIT FARMS, SPARTA, WISCONSIN. 


Peach Trees, Peach Trees, Peach Trees, Peach Trees, 


WE HAVE. TO OFFER 
Elbertas, Early and Late Crawfords, Smock, Hill’s Chili, Crosby, 
Snow’s Orange, Yellow St. John, Golden Drop, Early Michi- 
gan, Salway, and other best varieties. 
Send us your list for prices. Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any addres. 


THE MICHICAN NURSERY CO., Monroe, Mich. 



















Leading dealers 
everywhere sell 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


Don't risk the loss of time, labor and ground 
by planting seeds of unknown qual- 
ity. The market is full of chea: 
unreliable seeds. FERRY’S 08 
arealways the best ; do not accept 
any substitute. Seed Annual Free, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 







TTIEST BOOK EVER PRINTED. 


CHEAP 


SEEDS 


Only ic to 4c Sper) kg. Cheap by oz. 
e 


rs address for Grand Cat- 
humway, Rockford, Ill- 





Yours, and 
alogue. R. H. 


MUST BE SOLD! 


’ 2 Large Stock of Choice 
Michigan Varieties Peach 


including Fitzgerald, New Prolific, Triumph, 
Elberta,etc. Pear, Pium, Cherry and millions ° 
of Plants All stock warranted pure and free from 
disease. Chance of a lifetime to secure a lotof 
choice stock at FIRST COST. Write us to-day 


WEST MICHIGAN NURSERIES, *Soroiicn. 
















When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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range Pepartment. 


Our Morro:—The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved.” 








Address all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 7 - Micu. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 





Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. ’ 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor, 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. , 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, Union City. 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant) Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 
Hesperia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coidwater; Chairman; H. D. Platt, 
Ypsijanti, A. E. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 
Berrien Center; R. K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, 
Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 





OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Master—J. H. Brigham, Delta, O. 
Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 
Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Vermont. 
Steward—J. L. Cox. Readington, N. J. 
Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 
Chaplain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Columbus, O. 
Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 
Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. ; 
Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Mills, Minn. 
Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, Me. : 
Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. 8S. G. Knott, Moler, W.Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chairman. 

J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, Michigan, Secretary. 
N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, N. H 

J. H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 








BUSINESS , CO-OPERATION. 





In this issue of the FARMER we print in 
full the report of the Committee on Co- 
operation of the last Michigan State 
Grange. Brother J. Y. Clark, the chair- 
man of this‘comwmittee, ‘has given a great 
Jeal of thought to the subject, and the re- 
port is a strong plea for carrying out that 
idea of co-operation expressed, in our 
Declaration of Purposes which speaks of 
“buying together and selling together.” 
We are sure that all farmers will be inter- 
ested in reading in full this report of the 
committee. What we say is not intended 
to add anything to this report, but rather 
to call attention to some of the essential 
bat difficult features of business co-opera- 
tion. 

The ideal in the minds of those who urge 
business co-operation among farmers is, on 
the one hand, an organization conducted 
on such lines that because of its large 
membership it may be able to secure at 
wholesale prices a great many articles 
needful to the best farming and home keep- 
ing, but expensive because of the retailer’s 
profit. On the other hand the ideal;is an 
organization which cannot only buy on 
favorable terms, ‘but because of its wide- 
spread character and inclusive nature can 
place the various products of the soil on 
the market at the time and place »where 
they will bring the highest price. 

Both of these phases of co-operation 
have been experimented upon to some ex- 
tent. The first experiment was that of 
buying together. The machinery original- 
ly devised for this purpose was that of the 
co-operative store. During the twenty 
years or more of this experiment it has 
proved that while many of these stores 
have succeeded, the majority have failed. 
But the general idea of farmers buying to- 
gether has been very far from a failure. 
Several State Granges have succeeded 
in establishing trade relations on the same 
plan now in vogue in Michigan, and 
have succeeded in saving thousands of 
dollars to the members of the Order. 
Under this plan there is no capital invest- 
ed. Businessis done on a cash basis, and 
in every respect the plan is sensible and the 
results so far satisfactory. Co-operative 
fire insurance has also met with a consider- 
able degree of success. We believe that 
this co-operative buying on the part of 
farmers is feasible, and we predict for ita 
rapid growth and satisfactory results. 

But when we turn to the other side of the 
question, that of selling together, we are 
confronted by an entirely different problem, 
much more complex and difficult, and one. 
whose solution has thus far not been at- 
tended with any great degree of success. 
In our own State the best example of suc- 
cessful efforts in this direction are in the 
cases of co-operative creameries and cheese 
factories, where the manufacturing process 
is carried on at a central point; andin a 


- — 


few cases among the fruit growers, where 
an association has been able to open a new 
market or secure more favorable transpor- 
tation rates. But when we take the farm- 
ers as a body, and agriculture as a whole, 
we can safely assert that little or nothing 
has been accomplished in this effort for co- 
operation. So far as we know there has 
not even been suggested a plan that could 
be considered practicable for large areas. 
As the report of our Committee suggests, 
the only way to solve the question is by ex- 
periments here and there over small areas. 
We have nothing practicable to offer on 
this line, except to say that it is a subject 
of vast importance and immense signif- 
icance, and we believe the Grange should 
give deeper study and thought to it. 


GRANGE NEWS. 








[We want news trom every Grange in the State. 
News must be in editor's hands by Monday 
noon at latest.) 


Lime CREEK GRANGE, Lenawee county, 
dedicates their new hall Feb. 24th. 


Deputy E. Warp is canvassing for Grange 
extension in Chippewa and other northern 
territory. 


Deputy LECTURER PERRY MAyois im- 
— enthusiasm to Grange work in 
uron and adjoining counties. 


A NEW Grange was organized in North- 
east Adrian township, Lenawee county, on 
the 10th. Four other localities in the 
county are being canvassed 


Deputy J. H. BRown reports the farmers 
near Cheboygan and other points south on 
the Michigan Central as ready to organize 
Granges, and as opportunity offers will 
complete the work. 


IN THE FIELp.—State Lecturer Jason 
Woodman is visiting the Granges in Otta- 
wa, Oceana and other west side counties, 
and at the same time is thoroughly can- 
vassing for new Granges. 


MORENCI GRANGE No. 280 at its last 
meeting adopted resolutions of sympathy 
for Brother and Sister Lathrop in the loss 
by death of their mother. ‘“‘The busines 
side of farming’ was discussed by W. S. G. 
Mason and others; also “The care and 
feeding of hogs’? was talked on by Brothers 
Brink and Boody.—s. M. COLEGROVE. 


GRAND TRAVERSE GRANGE No. 379 is 
improving since the new year came in, and 
while the stringency of the times has kept 
some away and others from joining, it 
seems to have created in others, the faith- 
ful, an undercurrent of interest, a feeling 
that something ought to be done, and that 
there is no better place to do it than in the 
Grange.—A. P. G. 


An Inviration.—Lime Creek Grange, 
Lenawee county, dedicates its new Grange 
hall February 24th. If there are any who 
can attend the dedication and wish to be 
met at Hudson, on the Lake Shore road, or 
at Prattville, on the C. J. & M.,they should 
write at once to Brother C. R. Bradish, 
Lime Creek, Michigan, stating what train 
they will arrive on, and he will see that 
they are met and taken to the hall. 


BEE HIve GRANGE No. 158 enjoyed their 
annual supper on the evening of Jan. 15th. 
Brother and Sister Ralph L. Bly, dele- 
gates to the State Grange, were present and 
Sg a very satisfactory report of the work 

one there. Two wide-awake young men 
from our town are attending the six weeks’ 
course at the M. A. C. One of them, 
Ernest H. Barker, is a member and 
Steward of Bee Hive Grange; the other 
one, Vernon Randall we hope will join us 
in the near future.—Skc’y. 


WHITE OAK GRANGE No. 241 hold their 
meetings every:Saturday evening. Discus- 
sions and a short literary program, con- 
sisting of recitations, select readings and 
music make the meetings interesting to all. 
The subject, Who receives the most -bene- 
fit from the Grange, the helper or the one 
helped? was recently discussed with much 
interest by all.present. Socials are held at 
the hall every three or four weeks, and so 
the time passes merrily, to the Patron, at 
least. appy indeed may be the life of a 
Patron if he successfully seeks the true 
benefits that may be gleaned in this noble 
Order.—™. A. P. 


CapMus GRANGE Jorrinas.—We have 
ninety paid up members,and as we changed 
all officers except master, overseer and 
steward at the late election, our work has 
not made much showing; but now the germ 
has taken root and the moral and physical 
shoots are coming to light. At our meeting 
of ene § 6th, five candidates were shown 
the mysteries of the Order in the first and 
second degrees, followed by a short, spicy 
program. February 20th the third degree 
will be conferred. Ve have good attend- 
ance and social time at all meetings, the 
worthy lecturer taking the utmost interest 
in ——— programs and alloting to each 
subjects which they are capable of pre- 
paring, and discussions in which all are 
interested in a measure.—PORTER Mc- 
LOUTH, Sec. 


RoME GRANGE Notes.—The last meet- 
ing of Rome Grange was held on the even- 
ing of Feb. 6th. The following resolutions 
in regard to the salaries of our county 
officers were adopted: 

Resolved, That the late action of the 
board of supervisors, by which their own 
per diem and the salaries of the county 
officers were reduced, is heartily endorsed 
by Rome Grange. 





e 
ResoWwed, That this act is in the interest 


of the taxpayers of the county and jis 
urgently needed at this time. 

The following questions were discussed: 
1. What proportion of the — prosper- 
itylof this nation, past and present, is due 
to each of the leading industries of this 
country? 2. Would the causes that caused 
prosperity in former years have similar 
effect at the present time?—DORA L. 
DOWLING. 


West HAnpy GRANGE No. 613 held a 
special public meeting Jan. 27, to install 
our newly elected officers. The hall was 
densely crowded with the members and 
visiting guests. After the officers were in- 
stalled we were highly entertained by a 
literary and musical program as well as a 
bountiful feast. which the good ladies had 
prepared. Brother S. L. Bignal, of Flower- 
ville, gave a short talk on the past, present 
and future prospects of the Grange, sound- 
ing a timely warning from a non-political 
standpoint, of the hard and distressing 
times, and pointing out the principal causes 
and their distressing effects; also the ex- 
cessive taxation which falls the heaviest 
upon the tiller of the soil. Mr. Editor, at 
no time in the history of the Grange has 
its principles as a non-political organiza- 
tion been called in question as it has at the 
present time, to battle for — and justice 
against the influence of political corrup- 
tion, both in state and nation. These and 
many other causes have brought our 
Grange to the front, The principles of our 
Order are so enduring that many of its re- 
tired members are coming back and rally- 
ing around its standard that never has 
been trailed in the dust. Many new ap- 
plicants are knocking at its doors for ad- 
mittance.—z. B. ABBOTT. 


CO-OPERATION. 








REPORT OF COMMITTEE AT LAST STATE 
GRANGE. 
Worthy Master and Members of the State 

Grange. 

Your committee would submit, and re- 
spectfully recommend for adoption, the 
following report upon co-operation: 

We return, without recommendation, the 
resolution referred to this committee from 
Mancelona Grange, relative to securing 
through this Order more favorable terms 
from the various flouring mills situated 
within this State. 

The topic assigned to us for investigation 
is so broad in its scope, and withal so im- 
portant, embracing all departments, func- 
tions and lines of work of this fraternal 
organization, and the appointment of many 
special committees, of whom detailed re- 
ports and suggestions essentially co-opera- 
tive are required, deters this committee 
from making, with few exceptions, any 
specific recommendations. Its purpose has 
rather been to bring again to mind some of 
the many avenues through which Grange 
effort and influence may properly be exert- 
ed, and to indicate, in a general way, those 
policies, which, in the future, in the opin- 
ion of your committee, it will be most 
profitable for us to adopt and pursue. 

In so doing we realize the grave respon- 
sibility which must attach to those con- 
cerned in any way with declaring the pur- 
poses of the Michigan State Grange. 

Its voice, in all that pertains to the best 
interests of the farmer and the farm, is 
taken as that of the entire agricultural 
population of the state. This fact should 
guide us in adopting methods, at once con- 
servative and progressive, and measures, 
whose merit shall win to us the support 
and allegiance of those as yet withoul our 
gates. 

They, equally with us, rejoice in our past 
history and achievements, and they, too, 
will reap a share of the harvest the future 
may bestow. 

The mission of the Grange is to benefit 
the farmer financially, mentally, morally 
and socially. Asin the past, it is the social 
uplift of our agricultural population. 

It has conduced to a better, purer moral 
standard of manhood and womanhood, and 
through its influence, drill and mental dis- 
cipline, the Grange of Michigan, which has 
been to many of its brightest sons and 
daughters at once primary school and uni- 
versity, doubtless has exerted and still ex- 
erts an influence second to no educational 
institution in the State. 

In seasons of prosperity these were chief 
among the demands made upon this or- 
. and nobly have they been ful- 

ed. 


It would seem that in these several re- 
spects we have but to conserve and expand 
the results already attained to insure to 
this commonwealth a rural population 
which shall fulfill all the requirements of 
the highest civilization and citizenship. 

But within a comparatively few years 
there has come upon this Order a new de- 
mand which it cannot, nor does it wish to, 
ignore and for which as yet it has found no 
ad: quate solution. 

In times of «has seg we have been en- 
gaged mainly in the most laudable under- 
taking of heightening the mental stature 
of the farmer and his family. To-day ex- 
ternal conditions are gradually and surely 
forcing upon us the most difficult task ever 
assigned this organization; namely, to de- 
vise means, if possible, by and through 
which this Order may furnish lasting and 
adequate financial aid to the farmer. 

In this we are actuated by no mere sordid 
or mercenary motive. 

The history and condition of the tiller of 
the soil upon the plains of Europe are suf- 
ficient proof, were any needed, of the truth 
of that axiom of political science, that a 
high degree of civilization cannot be main- 
tained, nor long endure, among any class of 
people unless accompanied by a:certain de- 





gree of opulence. 





It is from these high grounds that we de- 
clare it our belief that this organization 
should turn in increased measure its atten- 
tion, not more to developing the agricul- 
tural resources of the farm, than to de- 
veloping the business resources of the 
farmer. 

This is the great question of the hour, 
for upon such development all other higher 
considerations will eventuall depend. 
Given a moderate degree of opulence, high- 
er forces of civilization are without merit; 
deprived of a just and fair recompense for 
his labors, decay, retrogression and servilli- 
ty ure the sure results. 

Whichever of the various influences are 
now depressing so severely agricultural in- 
dustry, aS are permanent and without 
remedy, we accept as inevitable. To such 
others as may be within possible adjust- 
ment and control, iu is now our command- 
ing necessity to ascertain and apply, if pos- 
sible, the remedy. 

To accomplish these ends, we would im- 
press upon the subordinate Granges of the 
State more emphatically, if possible, than 
ever before the utmost necessity of more 
thorough organization, co-operation and 
concentration in all business operations. 

Problems vary and must be met and 
solved by the community in which they 
arise. 

In the purchase of the necessaries of lite 
and in his relations with the consumer of 
his products, the present methods of the 
average farmer are susceptible of vast im- 
provement, which can only be attained by 
a vigorous campaign of education in good 
business methods. 

The great army of intermediaries which 
intervene between the producer and his 
consumer may, by co-operation, be reduced 
to the minimum, and a material saving 
be attained thereby. 

Especially true is this in special lines of 
farming and in stock raising—and as a 
legitimate sphere of Grange work it is earn- 
estly recommended to the attention of the 
subordinate Granges of the State. 

Correspondence should be instituted, in- 
formation concerning overproduction 
and scarcity in the various sections 
of the Union should be widely disseminated, 
to the end that Patrons may become 
possessed of these advantages, the lack 
of which, at present, often places them at 
the mercy of commission men. 

The results that have attended the 
movement set on foot by the Michigan 
State Grange of 1894 are abundant proof 
that the co-operative system in the pur- 
chase of farm supplies is both practical and 
beneficial to the Order. 

The steps taken thus far have been main- 
ly preliminary. Its fullest development 
and the benefits which may be derived 
therefrom depend alone upon our patronage 
and support. 

It is recommended that this work be 
maintained in charge of a competent 
official, appointed especially for that pur- 

ose, that the list of firms with whom 
trange contracts have been closed be care- 
fully revised and the names of those that 
have proven unworthy our confidence be 
excluded therefrom. 

To secretaries and purchasing agents we 
would emphasize the importance of intel- 
ligent and ee attention to the details 
of this work. 

The inestimable benefits which may be 
derived therefrom, both to Patrons finan- 
cially and to the Order numerically,demand 
that seasonable information be published 
concerning all trade contracts, that this in- 
formation be disseminated quickly and 
widely; that all orders be executed prompt- 
ly, and all grievances be reported im- 
mediately for investigation and adjust- 
ment. 

The State and subordinate Granges of 
Michigan have ever stood as a mighty 
working force for a high standard of moral- 
ity and general education. 

As natural allies and as legitimate ave- 
nues through which to work out these 
objects, among many others, stand promi- 
nently the Michigan State Agricultural 
College, the State series of Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes, the Farm Home Reading Circle, and 
the State circulating libraries. ‘The first 
mentioned of these in an especial sense 
should be the charge, care, and ward of the 
Michigan State Grange. 

As instruments powerful to the farmers’ 
advancement they are most worthy objects 
of our hearty co-operation, and their in- 
terests and ours will be best subserved by 
introducing their literature, attending and 
promoting their meetings, affording them 
considerate pecuniary suppori,and by with- 
holding the ruthless hand that would effect 
reform by the process of revolution, not 
evolution. 

Last, but by no means least, this Order, 
asking no especial favors, opposed to all 
pernicious class legislation, demands for 
the farmers of Michigan equal representa- 
tion in the law-making bodies of the land, 
and a just and fair apportionment of the 
burden of State and local taxation. 

In the attainment of such conditions,men, 
principles and measures, not political bias, 
are the supreme considerations. 

To secure final and equitable adjustment 
of the great questions, which should ever 
be precluded from their very nature from 
entering the arena of partisan politics, re- 
quires the considerate judgment and or- 
ganized action of every Patron of agricul- 
ture in the State. The Michigan State 
Grange extends the hand of fellowship to 
the Michigan State Association of Farmers’ 
Clubs, and to all other organizations having 
in view these great objects and purposes, 
knowing full well that in their pursuit 
there can be,there must be no antagunism, 
and thattheir final attainment will redound 
alone to the good of American agriculture, 
and to the sacred cause of humanity. 

J.Y. OLARK, J. G. Rossman, 

Mrs. G. Rockwoop, JOHN NUGENT, 

WM. ROBERTSON, Mrs, SaRAH COOK, 

Mrs. STANLEY McPHERSON. 
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‘THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 
The State Grange put 
its foot down flat 
against the repeal of the law for collecting 
farm statistics. There is quite a strong 
sentiment in some portions of the State for 
the repeal of the law. Thére seem to be two 
grounds for this opposition, its advocates 
claiming that it in the first place costs 
something and in the second place that itis 
of little use. Ifthe latter cannot be proved 
the former argument is of no weight. When 
this matter came up in the State Grange 
there were a number of leading Patrons 
who asserted that these statistics were 
valuable; that they themselves had made 
use of them in their business, and they 
thought it would be a calamity not to have 
them. We have talked with a number of 
influential and successful farmers who be- 
lieve that it would be a great mistake to re- 
peal the law. The simple fact that a great 
many farmers do not take advantage of 
these statistics does not prove that the 
statistics are valueless. There are a great 
many people who do not take advantage of 
churches, but that does not prove that the 
institution is of no use. The fact thatsome 
of our best farmers are favorable to the con- 
tinuation of these statistics is pretty good 
evidence that they are agood thing. Doubt- 
less they could be made more accurate, but 
it seems to us that to repeal them would be 
a great mistake and a step backward. 
* * 
* 

We understand that the 
Senate committee recommends 
taking off $1,000 from the ap- 
propriation for traveling libraries; $2,500 
were appropriated two years ago, for the 
two years, for these libraries, and we believé 
$5,000 was the sum asked for the next two 
years. This was the amount recommended 
by the Grange. In our own judgment $5,- 
000 per year would not be toomuch. Notin 
many years has there been introduced into 
our State a plan of popular education more 
economical and more promising; the fact 
that the present supply does not begin to 
equal the demand for these libraries is suf- 
ficient evidence of the need of further ap- 
propriations. Of course the feeling of all 
our people is for reducing expenses, but itis 
poor economy to limit the expenses for 
educational] purposes so long as the money 
is economically used and the results are 
satisfactory. The people need these travel- 
ing libraries and want them; they satisfy a 
public demand and are of value at any time, 
but they are of especial value during hard 
times. We believe it is parsimony and not 
economy to limit the appropriation for these 
libraries to so small an amount. 

* + e 


— 
The Special Courses at The special six 
weeks’ course at 


the Agricultural College. the Agricultur- 


al College closed last week. Nearly fifty 
young men took advantage of these courses, 
being pretty evenly divided among the 
three courses of horticulture, live stock 
husbandry, and dairying, We have talked 
with a number of the students and it is 
very apparent that they are going home 
more than satisfied with what they have 
secured here. Not only has there been 
no word of complaint that we know of, but 
each one says that he will do allin his power 
to get others to come next year. These 
students were a remarkably strong set of 
young men; each one was a practical man 
who came here to get practical work and who 
put in every moment of time in hard study. 
The good to the students only they them- 
selves can appreciate; the good to the Col- 
lege and to the farming interests of the 
State canhardly be estimated. The College 
made no mistake in adopting these courses, 
and young men will make no mistake in 
taking advantage of them another winter. 
* * 


Farm Statistics. 


Traveling 
Libraries. 


The Commissioner 
of Banking, in an ad- 
vanced abstract of 
his report, is quoted as saying that if bank 
officials will honestly try to comply with 
the law, banks can be made perfectly safe; 
and that the department cannot make offi- 
cials honest. In acertain sense this is true; 
no law can entirely prevent dishonesty and 
crime. In spite of the sharpest supervision 
men will become criminals and continually 
disobey the law. But it seems to us a trifle 
absurd to put the matter in just thelight that 
the Commissioner did. Of course if all officials 
obeyed the law,things would goright. We 
might even go a step farther and say if all 
bank officers were perfectly honest there 
would be little need of a banking law. The 
law is intended for those who are inclined 


Bank Officials and 
the Banking Law. 


to be careless in business ordishonest. The 
people in Lansing and vicinity have been 
pretty thoroughly stirred up because of 
bank mismanagement, and there is a good 
deal of feeling that somewhere there is a 
weakness, It is possible that the Banking 
Department is blameless and has done all 
that could be done to enforce the law. Itis 
even possible that the law may be fairly 
adequate. But people who have had ex- 
perience with defunct banks do not feel 
quite satisfied. Banks, and especially sav- 
ings banks, should not only be managed as 
well as the average business corporation is 
managed, but they should be so managed 
and so guarded that, no matter what hap- 
pens, the depositors of savings shall be ab- 
solutely secure. We must have this guar- 
antee before the people will be entirely sat- 
isfied. It may be difficult to get this condi- 
tion, but there ought not to be any ques- 
tion, when a man or woman with small 
savings puts the money in a bank, that 
they will get the principal and interest in 
full. 

% re * 

We hear from some 
Granges that are dor- 
mant, or nearly so, that 
the members are getting old, and that the 
young people in-:the locality either do not 
exist or else that they are interested in 
other things. We may be alarmed and 
sorrowful that these conditions exist in any 
locality in the State, but that must not 
discourage us entirely; we must have the 
young people in the Grange. Getting young 
people in the Grange and starting them in 
the right way willinsure the permanency 
of the Grange; not to do this means the 
death of the Grange. There is only one 
side to the question; we must have the 
young people whatever the difficulties are. 
We should like to hear from prosperous 
Granges as to how they manage to secure 
young people as members and to keep them 
interested in Grange work. 


* * 
* 


Our own thought is 
that if the interest of the 
young people is to be 
secured and kept it must come in good 
measure through an active and pleasant 
social life. The greatest drawback to farm 
life in many;jlocalities is this lack of social 
life. We are social beings—‘‘built that 
way;”’ and this instinctive desire for asso- 
ciating with others ina pleasant way must 
be gratified. We do not mean that the 
Grange need introduce trivial amusements, 
but there is afhealthy and sane social life 
that can be cultivated, and in our farming 
communities the/Grange should be its center. 
We should like to hear from members of 
Granges which are successful in keeping up 
a pleasant social time. Let them tell us how 
they do it. 


Young Blood in 
the Grange. 


Social Life in ~ 
the Grange. 





THE WORK OF THE GRANGE, 





A Massachusetts Patron Presents It in an 
* Excellent Manner, 





The objects and purposes of a great or- 
ganization designed for the public benefit 
cannot be kept too prominently before the 
people. They are always liable to mis- 
representation from opponents, and the 
best reputation to attack is a clear and 
truthful statement of just what they pro- 
pose to do. Arthur A. Brigham, past 
master of Massachusetts State Grange, 
presents the work of the Grange: in a very 
excellent and interesting manner. He 
writes: 

The best equipment for an organization 
is of no avail unless intelligently and 
faithfully used. Those who come into an 
association of any kind and then stand 
idly by to see how the thing is going to 
help them are not the ones to Ret good out 
of it or to do good through it. he Grange 
name comes into this discussion as the 
thing which it designates comes into the 
farmer’s life in the fullness of time. Long 
waiting preceded it and prepared the way 
for it. Out of a brooding consciousness of 
need this measure of relief was brought at 
last to life and light. I do not think it 
misnamed when I call it an inspiration, 
meaning by the term nothing supernatural, 
but something far more than the thought 
or the device of one man. 

The whole story of the Grange indicates 
unmistakenly that it is a growth rather 
than a contrivance. Its seed thought is 
that of brotherhood. This was enlarged 
to take in the idea of sisterhood as well. 
Is there a word in the English language 
which comprehends both? If not there 
ought to be and this would be the de- 
scriptive word to apply to the Grange. In 
its social relations and work the Grange 
recognizes fully the fact that agriculture is 
a life as well as a vocation. For all who 
share that life she opens wide her hospi- 
table gates and spreads her bounteous table. 
Manhood, womanhood, age, youth, wealth, 





beauty, those to whom many talents are 


here intrusted and those charged with but 
few so that they be faithful users, a}l sit 
down to the wholesome feastof the Grange, 
and rise up fed. and strengthened. 

| /The Grange trains as well as feeds its 
membership. The Grange wants its mem- 
bers in good working condition, and food 
and exercise are both designed to maintain 
this coudition. If it did no other work than 
this which is wrought wholly within itself 
and upon its own membership, it would be 
one of the grandest institutions of modern 
social life. But while the social structure 
and life of the Grange constitutes the heart 
of the organism, it has other noble features 
and sets itself to other important tasks. 
f)Next in importance perhaps may be plac- 
ed its happiness to the farmer as a produc- 
er. Success in farming depends largely up- 
on close attention to details of management. 
Take a representative group of farmers 
anywhere and each one will have some point 
of management in which he is superior to 
all others. Let them unite their skill, their 
knowledge, the devices and practices which 
each has proved and found projitable, and 
all will be benefited. Something of the 
sharing of treasures and exchange of bene- 
fits goes on through the agricultural press 
and by members of the casual association 
of farmers in the agricultural societies and 
other organizations, but the distribution of 
such information is immensely increased by 
the association and unity of interest pro- 
vided for in the Grange. But this too as 
well as its social work is all within the 
Grange. 

Much of the credit or blame for many 
accomplished reforms is due the Grange, 
for it has done more than any other single 
agency to bring them to pass. The Grange 
does not shrink from this test. It believes 
firmly in the principle of the control of 
monopolies by the government. It believes 
in such supervision of trade as shall pre- 
vent fraud,prevent harmful adulteration of 
food and protect not the purses alone, but 
the health as well of all consuming. 

The future of the Grange will not make 
the farmer’s life one of ease and luxury,nor 
dispense with the virtues of industry and 
economy. But it should bring to the farmer 
just recognition and compensation. 1 want 
the land upon which he walks to recognize 
him as its master and yield to him from its 
storehouse ample returns for his toil. The 
land will recognize its master when he 
comes. When farmers fairly conquer the 
land, they may rule it; but never until 
then. I want this compensation and recog- 
nition to come also from the community in 
which the farmers live, and I believe this 
too will come when fairly conquered. When 
I assume that the farmer of to-day is with- 
out the compensation and recognition ne 
ought to receive, I do so for the purpose of 
stirring him to action and not in the way of 
weak complaint. Agriculture. must fight 
its own battles and conquer and hold what 
is of right its own. It must use in this 
strife the agencies which are calculated to 
win. It must use the power of association. 
It must not be deterred by the inevitable 
risk, nor by the necessary cost, nor by crit- 
ical criticism of details of organization. It 
must go forward even at the cost of some 
mistakes. It is acampaign and perhaps a 
long one. But who doubts that it will issue 
in victory? Not he who isin his place and 
doing his work. 


POMONA GRANGES. 


STATE GRANGE REPORT. 
Worthy Master, Sisters and Brothers: 
Your committee beg leave to submit the 
following: 
The Pomona Grange is a branch of this 
Order that was created to fill a want be- 
tween the State and subordinate, a sort of 


rotectorate for both. For many years it 
has been a medium of great value along 
the line of education in the subordinate 
Grange and district schools. We believe it 
the duty of every member of the Order to 
unite with this branch of our Order, make 
it a power in the land, manage its finances 
ina way that you will be able to assist in 
building up every subordinate Grange in 
your jurisdiction. And we would most 
wear recommend the cordial co-opera- 
tion with your school commissioners in all 
institute work. Inall of your quarterly 
meetings be sure to arrange all programs 
with questions Lat argen 9 to the improve- 
ment of your district schools. We would 
recommend the most cordial co-operation 
with every good work in the country, 
showing to the people that we represent an 
institution that is ever on the alert to do 
something that will better the country and 
mankind. 

Many ask the question: What has the 
Order done? Brothers and sisters unite 
solidly, concentrate all your efforts unself- 
ishly along the line of education, brother- 
hood and unselfish love, showing to the 
world that you are doing a work that no 
other association in our land is. doing. 
Then the people will knock at the door. 
In your deliberations be sure to not take 
offense, and by all means avoid giving one. 
All feel and know that it is impossible for 
us to see alike, but remember that differ- 
ence of opinion is no crime. Avoid long, 
dry speeches; make no oe gy regarding 
your inability, but strive to improve. Do 
not attempt to force your opinion upon any 
one, but give it in a fraternal spirit. 

We would recommend a full co-operation 
with the State contracts in trade rela- 
tiens, thereby being benefited through this 
effect our state committee. A united effort 
in Pomona organization will work wonders. 

Fraternally submitted, 
THos. Mars, A. B. KNieHT, 
A. H. DRAKE, A. W. CaRROLL, 
Mrs. FRANK ANDREWS. 
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Sarsaparilla is a health-giver. Try it. 





A run-down system seveee-tineane. ns 


When writing advertisers mention 
Michigan Farmer. 


An Asthma Cure at Last. 


It gives us great pleasure to announce 
the discovery of a positive cure for Asthma, 
in the wonderful Kola Plant, a new botanic 
product found on the Congo River, West 
Africa. The cures wrought by it in the 
worst cases, are really marvelous. Suffer- 
ers of twenty to fifty years’ standing have 
been at once restored to health by the Kola 
Plant. Among others, many ministers of 
the gospel testify to its wonderful powers. 
Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburgh, W. Va., 
was perhaps the worst case and was -cured 
by the Kola Plant after fifty years’ suffering. 
Mr. Albert C. Lewis, Washington, D. C., Edi- 
tor of the Farmer’s Magazine, gives similar 
testimony, as do many others. To prove to 
you beyond doubt its wonderful curative 

ower, the Kola Importing Co., No. 1164 

roadway, New York, will senda large case 
of the Kola Compound free by mail to 
every reader of THE MICHIGAN FARMER 
who suffers from any form of Asthma. They 
only ask in return that when cured yourself 
you will tell your neighbors about it. You 
should surely try it,as it costs you nothing, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. .A2. 0s yo" 
sand. All kinds small fruit plants cheap. 
DRESSER’S FRUIT FARM, Jonesville, Mich. 


At Very Low Prices, 
Send now for Free Catalogue, 
oEstablished 1869 150 ACKES, 


THE GEO. A. SWEET NURSERY CO., 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 






















plants at very low prices. 
Our beautifu] {!lustrated catalogue of 112 pages free. 


THE LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N. J. 


Best New SEEDS 


Why you should send for our 
FINE FREE Catalogue be- 


cause OUR SEEDS are the 
t t. Se 
















ree. 
mask for Wholesale Price List. 
2 ALNEER BROS., 

No. 14 Alneer Bik, Rockford, IL 


FIELD SEEDs. 

Clover. Timothy. Hungarian, Millet and all 
other seeds forthe farm. If your dealer does not 
handle our seeds write to us for prices. Twenty- 
five years successful experience. 


JOHNSON & SON, Goshen, Ind. 


We wish to add 100,000 new 

customers toonur lists, thatis 

why we make the following 

remarkable offer, not samples 

bat fullsize packages: For 10cts, 

in silver, or ten onecent 
PLA LEE LIS EL IOLGS 


stamps, and the name and 
address of a friend, 6 Packages Choice Sweet Peas, all 
different, or6 Packages of Choice Flower Seeds, as fol- 
lows:, Astors, Poppy, Pansy, Balsam, Nasturtium, Ver- 
bena-or6 Packages Choice Vexetables as follows ;Cu- 
cumber, Beet, Lettuce, Radish, Parsnip, Squash. Or 
all three collections for 25 cen ur CATALOGUE 
FREF withevery order. THE PACE SEED CO. 
GREENE, Ch go C y, NEW YORK. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS, 


Small Fruit Plants and Vines. Best and cheap- 
est for ruaranteed stock. Plants grown from select- 
ed Pedigree stock. Improved varieties. Catalog 
Free. Address NAUVOO FRUIT CO., Nauvoo, Il. 
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Finest flavor ; large and solid. 
B anatuanetiy 


each 


P. 
HARRISON’S NURSERIES, BERLIN, M 





“Strawberry Plants That Grow.” 


Standard sorts, 81.50 to $2.50 per M. Best Rasp, 
and Blackberry plants, $3.50 to $5.00 per M. My 
“1897” catalogue mailed free. 

C. E. WHITTEN’S NURSERY, Bridgman, Mich. 


CHOICE = STRAWBERRIES 


BARGAINS IN PLANTS FOR ‘so7. 
1 . 
I AT AlOguE Ente TO ALL 








C. N. FLANSBURGH, Michigan, 
FRUIT PACKAGES $f," 


Also Beekeepers’ Supplies. 


Now is the time to order and 
get the DISCOUNTS Cata- 
Jog and price list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., 
Berlin Heights, Erie Co., Ohie, 


Marshall’s 
Catarrh 


Se 


a] 











restores lost sense ofsmell. Sixty years 
. 25¢ per bottle 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wanted—An Idea fission 


thing topatent? 
mn 
Protect your ideas; they may bring pa Soy wealth, 
Write JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attor- 
neys, Washington, D. C., for their $1,800 prize offer 
and new list of one thousand inventions wan 


entaeune t. All d 1 4 
eo’ marke Sts se. t. 
TH Mfr. 


@o3g- F.C. KEI 








MEN WANTED to Sell Clothing in every County, 
good wages, steady job, Suits to Order from 85.00 te 
$10.00, Samples free, American Woolen Mills Co., Chicago. 
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Mention Michigau Farmer when writing 
to advertisers. 


the Farmers HANDY ace 


ise 
SAGINAW, Mich. 


are makers of 

waters LZ 
FARM wees er 
TRUCKS, Aico 












METAL 

WHEELS fer =f one united States Gov- 

Old Farm Wagons, and fy ernment has adopted 4 
“HANDY” wagon for hau 

All- Steel Tr ucks, 7 ing life-boats mn er sandy 


Circulars Free. hy 

be used in saving lives of shipwrecked mariners. For 
four years it has been saving the backs of hard working 
farmers. Have you used one? No? Then write for 
circulars. FREE WAGON FOR 8203U. 


The ‘TOWER” POST HORSE-POWER 


Drives feed cutters, feed 
mills, cider mills, corn 
shellers, lathes, eleva- 
tors, and other light ma- 
chinery requiring one 
or two horses. Belts di- 
rect. No jack. No tum- 
blivg-rod. Keeps your 
E horse inthe barn. Price. 
=| $25, net cash. on board 
eats. Greenville, Mich. 








the 0 
= Simplest, Strongest and 
‘ost Convenient Power made. Lasts a Life- 
_— Now is the time to correspond and place or- 
ders, thus ensuring prompt delivery. Address only 


GORDON HOLLOW BLAST GRATE 00., Greenville, Mich. 
THE AURORA 


Geared GO & Groin Grinder 


Grinding Rings go four times around 
to one turn of team. Grinds sur- 
prisingly fast. Positively bas no 
equal. A new plan but thoroughly 
tested. Sold direct from manufac- 
turer. Write for prices and circular 


T. L. PHILLIPS, Aurora, Ill. 








Take a lesson in hoeing. Try the “PLANET JR.” No. 8 Horse Hoe 
and learn how much and how well youcan hoe when you go the right 
way aboutit. The 1897 model of this long famous combined Horse 
Hoe and Cultivator has some very important improvements. 

We tell what they are and all about the 2 other 

“Planet Jr.” helps for farmers and gardeners in 

our 1897 Book. Mailed free if you ask for it, 

S. L. Allen & Co., 1107 Market St., Philadelphia. 








ep rt ~pSPIN' AZ) L, L 
fourteen years. pimadiiet 
Kingof of Potato oe Better to-day than ever. 
utomatically marks, re and covers in one op- 
e ., doing ten men’s work. 
Send t for illustrated catalogue of Planters, a 
Sprayers, Sorters, etc, free. 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO., 36 Sabin St., JACKSON, mich. 











Parallel Spring Tooth 
Walking Cultivator 



















BUCKEYE 


This machine is the 
same as our No. 46 
ADJUSTABLE ARCH 


The narrow teeth 
; make this a per- 
fect machine for cul- 


CULTIVATOR tivating small and 
except that it is tender plants. It 
equipped with _ Stirs every particle 
< of ground with- 

out coverilig 


Eight 
Spring Teeth 


instead of shovels. The 
teeth work parallel to 
each other and arealways 
kept squared to the row. 
The vibration of the spring teeth perougily 

w ities when you read our 


A, the plants. 
i" 6A fine tool for 


= Market 
Gardeners 


You will get a much 
better idea of its qual- 





Farmers. |- 
KILL WEEDS 





With Hallock's Success Anti- Che 
WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR, 


Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in place at 
greatly reduced price, Write at once for terms 
and special price. Agents wanted everywhere. 


D. Y. Hallock & Son 
YORK, PA. P.O. BOx, 809. 





The Only Patented Riding Wheel 


SPRING-TOOTH [5 
‘HARROW 


A wonderfa) im- 
provement. 











A golden opportun 
Wea lso vopperanity | 


aeoskved. — be 
RGENTS WANTED. Ustslogue 


ree. 
HENCH & DROMCOLD, York, Pa. 











F Talbot's Spring Evener. Saves horses, harness 
wagons. Use onany wagon or implement..Price 
$1.50 60; circulars free. G. H. TALBOT, Lansing, Mich 





© 6 sizes of pets: 


Ey saa es Cand Seeder 


Crain 








sows timothy, clover and all 
rfectly even. 60 





Spec: 
— PO mAMETON 
©0., Urbana, Ind. 





AGENTS AT ONCE 
to sell Sas socks 


MUST HAV 


and i Holders. Sample Sash Lock free for two- 


cent stam panne; better Lay yy burglar 
‘Write quick. Addre: 


fines | and — > top a ,, . 
weeds an oaae 3S a — i on .~ ich destroys ca: 
Bp vette addins of tence ys. capifiar ry % circulars of the full 
= & Ce C0. SE GANAL ST, SPRINGFIELD, ©, ® BUCKEYE LINE 
' BRANCH HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. m of implements—Free. 











we OS Recommended by 
John Gould, T. B, 
Terry, J. S. Wood- 
ward, Theo. Louis, W. I. 
Write for Chamberlain, Waldo F. 
Brown, and every user. 


Circulars. 
49 So. Market St., 


The UNIVERSAL WEEDER CO., soston, mass. 













“eR 5 Al’ «AGENTS WANTED. 
Ask Your Dealer ‘ 
For It. 

















iE LEAN ALL-STEEL LEVER HARROW { 


is practically indestructible. No castings to break; 
rrsuir or TRASH j 20 & to eee. The teeth of this harrow cant bead adi nated to | 
any angie by the simple top lever. IT IS UNE 
a pneu the soil for all kinds iat pon q 
save its cost the first season. Light, Strong, Perfe 














 POePEEEPePEEeEEEeTrTene, Roderick Lean Mfg. Co. sinstins 


Potash 


ingredient — of complete _ fer- 
tilizers. 


require a properly balanced 
manure. The best 


Fertilizers 


contain a high pez rcentage 
of Potash. 


All about Potash—the results of its use by actual exe 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it, 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New Yorks | 


came THE FIRST AND ONLY 
PRACTICAL 


BEAN PICKER 


FOR FARM AND 
WAREHOUSE USE. 


Machines sent on ape 
proval. Send for circular, 


BACON MF’G CO., 


NATIONAL BLOCK, 
PONTIAC, - MICH. 


) CYCLONE FENCE CO. § 


SQaeee eee 
From 27 to 60 Inches. 
\\ From 7 to 14 Cables. 






















































































CATCHES ROADMASTERS 


Last spring several farmers on the line of a bi 
railroad rebelled against barbed wire, and demand 
boardfences. They compromised on the Page, first 
the company had used. "Our man Jately called on the 
Roadmaster, who wanted him to ‘‘see those farmers, 
who would hug and kiss you, and I’ve got to have 
25 miles on my division.’ 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.. Adrian, Mich. 













On Buggies, Carriages, Wagons and 
Harness. Material and workmanship fully 
guaranteed. 8th year in business. Prices 
from one-third to one-half below regular re- 
tail prices. Write for illustrated Buyers’ J 
Guide, and convince yourself. Highest LX 
references. Freight paid. Miami Mfg. (4 
Co.. 104 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. WYD-A 








FAAERCULES POWDER: 


UL DO IT SAFELY, SURELY, AND CHEAPLY. 3 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT, AND 
IF HE WANTS TO PUT YOU OFF WITH 
SOME UNKNOWN BRAND, SEND TO 


f THE HERCULES POWDER COMPANY. fe 
ue, chicago. m.. and Pittsburzh._ * Sa: 











BUY DIRECT and pay but m= profit, Our assortment is one of the best 
and most complete in 


Fruit and Omemental Trees, Shrubs, 


Plants, Roses, Vines, Bulbs, Seeds. 


Rarest new, choicest old. Send forour ceautogue 
today}; it tellsit all; am elegant book, 168 pages, 
= bala Fis size ang 1 ustrated, free. 
s, Plants Bulbs, S 1 Trees, etc. by mail = 
* paid onto arrival and aiastion guaranteed, la 
y express or freight. 43d Year. 32 Greenhouses. 1,000 








We have a plan by which Farmers can get 


TOOL CHESTS FREE 


§ Containing of first-class quali (guaranteed tool—Axes, Saws and Planes included-—necessary 
to re) vehicles, machines a baild_a h a wom t stamps and the pame of this paper 
req for particulars, Powell Fertilizer ra Chemical Co., Baltimore, ‘a. 













with Wide Tires. Any size and 
width of tire wanted. Hubs to fit 
any axle. Saves labor. No resetting 
tires. Catalogue free. Address 

EMPIRE MFG. CO. Quincy, Ill. 


BUGGIES, 


ba and Saddles ae Cc. 0. 
anywhere to anyone with 
privilege to examine at low- 
est i ema Fear Guar- 

teed presen or 

money p~ Hi aed. Send for 
—e catalo; dra cal 





Carts, ~ shesamegad 











jals Free. r.(in full) 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 156 W. Van Buren St., 1 CHICA 


FARM SCALES! 


Guaranteed first-class 








dlemen’s profit. Write 


for prices and descrip- 
tion before purchas- 
ing elsewhere. 


GRAND RAPIDS SCALE WORKS, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The BEST Seed Potatoes, 


FARM and GARDEN SEEDS, 


are grown on Michigan New Muck Lands, by 
HARRY ¥. HAMM Seedsman, Decatur, Mich. 

Largest grower of seed potatoes in america. 

Prices low. Write him for handsome illustrated 














og. Free to all. seperrees the latest, best 
new ana Standard varieties 








proof. da 
head ‘e co., eas 1ll, "Philedeiphia, Pa. 










—practically indestructible. 


— if not satisfactory. 





Mention Mieh.Farmer. free. 


ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils, all work. Crushes, cuts, 
lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper- 
ation. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 


Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 
Thstrated SENT ON TRIAL 7°%¢ teterned at my expense DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr, 


N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


Millington, New Jersey, and 
30 So. Canal St., Chicagoe 





is a necessary and important 


Crops of all kinds 








es 





5 ee 


